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| Being a clear and pleaſant Proſpect of all remarkable Countries i upon * 
the Face of the whole Earth ; ſhewing their Situation, Extent, 


Diviſion, Sub-divifion, Cities, Chief 
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CN NE, who appeared for the Glue n Time of her = 
greateſt Danger, , briſkly defended her Doftrinesvas 2 
" gainft the daring Afﬀay ts of her moſt: virulentzQp= = 
poſers,. took Care to erect a Synag nd for Cod, wherejhe! — 
found a Synagogue for. Satan: And ne, gong 'Li/e has all —_ 
along been one continued Sermon Vice and {mmora= = 
lity, does well deſerve to wear a tre. And the of 
ſuch an One at the Helm of this 'Nationil Churchg did 1 
only, proclaim the Royal I ſoo in making that prudent 
Choice; but did alſo prognol fticate to the Churchuherſelf 
what ſhe has ſeen already come to pas: Even thoſe wiſhed 
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our s. alſo Cate to en- 
large "iy n and the Number of her Members abroad. 
Bleſſed be God, our implacable Adverſaries can no longer 
upbraid us with a ſupine Neglect of our Heathen American 
Neighhours in their Spiritual Concerns. We may now 
bo of a ſettled Society de propaganda Fide as well as 
they : and hope to bring over, in progreſs of Time, good 
Store of real Converts to the Truth, in lieu of the many 
pretended 'Ones of theirs.” ' That moſt” venerable” . Society, 
as it conſiſts of a conſiderable Number of excellent Perſons 
both in Church and State, ſo it is ſingularly happy in ha- 
ving the Benefit of your Grace's ready Advice and Aſſiſtance 
upon all Octaſions. Tou are indeed the main Spring, that, 
animates that truly Chriſtian Body, and it is your extraorg:- 
nary Zeal for the Cauſe of Chriſt, that gives Life and Meer 
to her many great Deſigns. 


Upon which Account it is, that 1 preſume to lay at 
your Grace's Feet this Nero Edition of the following Geo- 
grapbical Treatiſe. For, having conſidered in it Ro 
the general Head of Religion] the Spiritual State of Man- 
kind through all Quarters of the known World ; and find- 
ing, by a modeft Calculation, that ſcarce Five of Twenty- 
five Parts thereof are Chriſtian; Who can refrain from 
wiſhing, That the thick Miſts of Pagan Ignorance and 
Error were diſpelled by the radiant Beams of the Sun of 
Rigbtronſneſt; ſo that thoſe People who ſit in ö 
might know the True God their Maker; and be yet 0 
py as, to fee the ſaving. Light of the Gg of Feſus 
Chrift. {My Lord, J. There is none, I am confident, 8 
more cordially wiſheth this than yourſelf; and none more 
carneſtiy deſireth, that all human Means were, uſed to ef- 
fect the ſame in thoſe Parts of the Heathen World, Where 
the Engiißßʒ Nation is moſtly concerned. To whom there- 
fore could I ſo properly addreſs. my ſelf as to your Grace? 
being well aſſured that you will leave no Stone unturned, 
in endeavouring to ſet that moſt deſirable Deſign on Foot, 
a N in Roe gd Wiſdom, ſhall ec ſee it Kr 

ü 


Tbat Treat Wark, 1 am Kane n Gb jaar 4 
2 of many. Hundt, and calls aloud for the ready Con- 
_w Ld "W3 Chriflian ; and ht who bear that 
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Honourable 
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Honourable Title: may be affiftant therein one Way or other 3 
whether it be by their Advice,” their Prayers, or their Purſe. 
But, to promote the ſame in the moſt expeditious Man- 
ner, it is much to be wiſhed that ſuch a'G lerious U; 
were made a National Concern; and Lis a proper And ap 
pointed for zit in a Parliamentary Way. This ſtill femains 
to be done; and all Men beige e "1s none ſo 
likely to bring that about as Your Grace, whenever a fa- 
vourable Funtture ſhall offer. In the mean Time, K-.- 
Heaven long preſerve Your Grace in Health and Welfare; and 
bleſs with Succeſs Your many Noble Deſigns for the Church 
of. God. May it graciouſiy pleaſe the Trae God, the 
. Za F Heaven pA Earthyz to make | Rus His 
ays upon Earth, hit ſaving Health among all * Nations. 
May the Chariot Wheels © 6 7 "es Bleſſed Goſpel drive ſwiftly 
through the whole mbabited World: And may all the King- 
doms thereof ye the Kingdom of the Lond and of this G. 
In fine, - may it pleaſe God to call in his ani. People 
che Ferws, with the Fulurſt of the Gentiles : That ag there 
is but ane Shepherd, ſo there 25 be but on- 555 Mold. 
This is the daily Prayer of the Church upon Harth, 
and the hearty Vi and Petition eyery True Son. there- 
\of r i Ops with che profoandeſ Vene- 
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NX V principal Den, in publiſhing the following 
Treatiſe is, Tv preſent: the 'youngtr Sort of our No- 
% and Genty, with a Compendious, Pleaſant and 
Maeibodieal Traft of MopErN' GroGRAPHY, 
that moſt 1 75 Science, which highly deſerves their Regard in 
u peculiar Manner. If it be alledged, that the World is al- 
ready overſtocked with Compoſures of this Nature; I freely 
grant the Charge; but withall, I'll be ſo bold to ſay, that there 
is none as yet publiſhed which is not palpably faulty, in one 
or more of theſe three Reſpects, Either they are too volumi- 
nous, and thereby fright the young Student from ſo much. as 
ever attempting that. Ned "P Sf . Secandyy,, 200 compendious, 
and thereby give him only a bare Superficial Knowledge of 
Things: Or finally, confuſed (being writ without any due 
Order or Method) and ſo confound him before he is aware. 
But all theſe are carefully ayolded in the following Treatiſe ; 
| for, in framing of it, I have induſtriquſly endeavoured to 
| make it obſerve, a juſt Mean betwixt the two Extreams of 
a large Volume and a r And, as to the Me- 
thod in which it now appears, the ſame is (I preſume) ſo 
plain and natural, that I may ſafely refer the Trial thereof 
to the impartial Judgment of che ſevereſt Critick. 


| To deſcend to Particulars : The whole conſiſts now of Two 
3 Pian (hereof. the firſt gives a General, and the ſecond a 
Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 
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Part 


* 


be BREEAGE. 


1 e I. In giving a Gera! View of the" fald"Otobe, I 
| performed theſe five Things, viz. (2). bare illuſtra- 
wee either of a Definition,” De eſcryption, or Deriva- 


| 5 all thoſe Terms that are any Ways neceftary for the 


Tight underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe, a alſo tlie Analy- 
tical Table of che toll Treatife. 2. T have" ſet down 
all theſe pleaſant Problems performable by the Terreſttiai Globe, 

1 pore with the Manner of their Performance 3. Thaye fub- 
oined divers plain Geographical Theorems, f ſelf-evident 
ruths, clearly deducible from the' foregoin Problems. 4. I have 


E "Ges ſome "Paradaxical Poſitions in Matters of *Geogra- 


phy, which main on 4 thorough! n 
the Globe, and are y certain with the afoteſaid 
—_ "tho duch many of them may poſſibly appeat to Tome as 
greateſt of Fables. Laſiiy, I have taken a tranſient Sur- 


. ER 61 the whole Surface of the Terraqueos Globe, as it con- 


of . Land and Mater, as its fole conſtituent Parts. | 


| This is the Subſtance'of the Bf Part, and, GO os 
| coed to the Second, I muſt here deſire the: Reader may be 
pleaſed to obſerve theſe two Things, viz.' 1. That in defi- 


ning the various Geographical Term, mentioned Sd. I. 1 
have not ſtrictiy tyed myſe ff up to the Logical Roles of a 


Definition ; for, if the Term propoſed be only explained, 
that is all required here. 2. In advancing” thoſe” Eeographi- 
cal Paradgxes, mentioned Sgr. IV. which will probably fo 


ſtartle the Reader at firſt (being à mere Novelty in Trafts 


of this kind) — that he cannot readily com Nd either 
their Meaning 5 let him therefore be pleaſed to 
know, that, * main Driſt of ſuch an uncommon Effay, is, 

in ſhort, Te whet the Appetite of our Geographical Student for 


4 compleat Underſtanding "of the Ghbe, [upon a thorough | 


owledge of which, eee ſeeming Myſteries do Hainly 
1 or more briefly, it is to ſet our young Student a\think- 
ing. Although the Soul of Man is a cogitative Being, and 
his Thoughts. ſo nimble: as to ſurround. the Univerſe itſelf 
in a Trice; yet fo unthoughtful and ſtrangely immured in 


Senſe is the Generalſty of Perſons, that they need ſome 


* rtling Noiſe (like{ a ſudden Clap of Thunder) to rouſe 


and awaken. them. Now, as a ſtrange and unheard of 


Phenomenon, ſuddenl) appearing, in the Natural World, doth 


attract the Eyes of all Men, and raifeth a 9 in ſome 
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therefore theſe 


The PREFACE. 


to enquire into the Reaſon of it; even ſo is the Propoſal of 
a Paradexical Truth to the Intellectual: For it immediately 
ſummons all the Powers of the. Soul together, and ſets. the 
Underſtanding at work to ſearch into and ſcan the Matter. 


3 To awaken the of Man to its natural Act oſ Thought 

and Con deration, | 

; paſs yo we conſider f. A it is to * want 
2 


y be juſtly reckon no. trivial Buſi- 
. (or a ſtu · 

pid Inco dren) that we may chiefly impute all Enor- 
mities of ron „Whether in Judgment or Practice. If 
BM above-mentioned ſhall obtain the 

End propoſed, (the rouſing of the Mind. to think) it matters 


? the leſs, if ſome of of tem, hy n ſtrict Enquiry; ſhould” be 


* * k 4 LY "mY 
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found to one of Equ — 25 or perhaps prove. 
| a Quibble at Tc Bot m. Proceed we now to We 


F art * Givin 2 Par icular View of the Terraqueous 
Globe, © 5 H ſuch a View I undertland rſtand a clear and exact Proſ- 


pect of a remarkable Countries, and their Inhabitants, on 
the Face of the ns ny. 2 2 e 
P Particulars, vis. Their 
Situation, Mio. | | 93 eee 
Extent, ' Soil, Manner, 


Diviſſon, Commudities, | Tuanguage, 
Subdiuiſon, Rarities * _ Government, | 
, Chief Towns, ee a Wo OT, 

0 Nee N Bifbeprichs,” , Religion. 


Vue i an pon ach of theſe Heads, will ED y 
dhe following ago a a 5 


C, once, 12 [TDep: J. any nei 
1 | Lat. 
| YL „ "I" 4 IN 
71 E 1 Tts due Dimen- Kw. v 
$2 Extent e © Lone bm s. to N. 
| 8 Ne ny 3 5 ; 5 Tos general Partsor Cl. 
l. ſes to which any Coun- 
| Divifen ——} |. B97 855 try is reducible: "8; 
„ t dont | HowthoſePartsor Claſſes 
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"The Reader exhnot here expect 4 very large Accourit of 


all theſe ſeveral Heads, it being i impoſſible in ſo little Room, 


das the narrow'Cotvipaſs of a Compend allows, to ſay the Half of 
what might be. {aid,d Laney of them; however, he may here 


find all thoſe. Things t are moſt eſſential: Theſe few Sheets 


being an Abſtract of what is more largely expreſſed in the 
greateſt Volumes. 3 of mo Heads above- mentioned 
deing Subjects that do not admit of bew Relations, I reckon 
myſelf no Plagiary, to grant, that I have taken the Aſſiſ- 
tance of others ; eſteeming it needleſs ſometimes to alter the 
Character either of a People Country, when I found it 
.Auccinaly worded by a credible en. Here the Reader may 
be pleaſed to know, ; a in treating of all Countries I have 
made their Situation my only Rule, beginning ſtill with thoſe 
towards the North, excepting North America, where I thought 
good to end at the Pole. But, as touching the Analytical 
Tables of this Treatiſe," (che ain | Buſineſs of this Book) 
their Deſign and Uſe," in ſh 
at one View, a compleat Proſpe 
rel Pio bene Sub Tk and Chief Ti duns, With 
the Manner: how all theſe- are moſt Teadily found. The 
Letters of N. S. . E. ſignifying the Four Cardinal, 
and N. V. N. E. S. WW. S. E. the four Intermediate Points 


of the Compaſs] being affixed to the Outſide of the various 
ES Braces 
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* 
Ge 
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Braces in the aforeſaid Tables; do exprels the Situutivhi-bfithe 
Parts of the Country there mentioned; as Puge 4x7 where the 
Diviſions of Africa are ſaid to be ound from N. t & I only 
Cities and Tons, and no Diviſtons of Country ate ſet down, 
then theſe Letters have the ſame Relation to them, ſhewin 
- their Situation in reſpect of one another. If a little Brice! 
within a greater, as page 43, where Egypt and Barbary" have 
their Nen Brace, this is to ſhe that thoſe two Countries 
are taken together, expreſſed on the Bach- ſide of che out- 
moſt Brace: The ſame is to be ſaid of Cities and Towns if 
only ſuch are ſet down. But finally, if neither Dlwäfions nor 
Towns can be fo ordered, às to have their Situation pre 
in a conjunct Manner; then the reſpective Diſtanee og ſuch | 
Towns from ſome 'remarkable*!City"is particularly dechired 
in Englih Miles, as page 105 where thoſe in the Circle"of 7 
Suabia are ſo ſet down. If it be objected that not all, but = 
only the chief Towns of every: Country are mentioned in 
teſe Tables: To this T anſwer, That to mention all were 
needleſs; for T preſume, that he who knows the true Situation 
of the fifty-twW o Counties in England, and can readih) point 
it the chief” Towns in esch of them, may" eaſily” fin 
other in the fame County, if "expreſſed in the Map. | 
_ ſides, the Bufineſs of a Geographical Tra#t is not ſo much to 
| heap up à vaſt” Multitude of Names; a8 to ſhew the Divine 
and Subdiuiſions of every Country, with the Principal oon 
in each of them, and how all Tuch' are moſt readily found. 
k it be farther objected, that neither the Analytical Tuben of 
| this Treatiſe, nor the various Deſcriptions of «Countries 'an- — 
nexed to them, are any Thing of a new Diſeovery in the Sei- 
ence p, but only the bare Crambe #ecotta bf theſe 
ho have gone before us: To this I anſwery that the Tables 
© are. indeed materially the ſame with "others, and otherways it 
cannot be, units We of this Age were ſo extremily fortunate, 
as to make 4 compleat Diſcovery of all the "Countries" and 
Towns as yet unknown; or fo abfurdly* ridiculous ag to cin 
ing this, they are higWy preferable to all others" whatſoever. | 
For ſuch Tables, hitherto publiſhed, Whether BngliÞ;* French, 
ot Dutch, being only a bare Catalogue of Names confaledly 
ſet down without any due Order or Method, are of ſo little 
Uſe to the Redder, that his Pains are ſtill che ſam as before, 
to find out thoſe Names in the Map. Whereas the Tables of 
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4 the follawing Treatiſe are ſo contrived, by particular DireQi- 
ons on the Outſide of cheir reſpective Braces, that he may 


point at thoſe various Countries and Towns in the Map, al- 


nd ad fo as he can read their Names in the Table. And 


as touching the mdr, of thoſe Countries, and their 


| Inhabitants; twere indeed moſt unreaſonable to expect a 
Narrative of them compleatly New, unleſs it be in thoſe 


Countries, which have undergone ſuch wond erful Changes 
that the very Face of Things is compleatly. New; or ſome 


remote Parts of the World, where later Intelligence hath 


rectified former Miſtakes. Beſides, it is not ſo much my pre- 
ſent Deſign in the following Trac, to preſent the Reader 
with perfectly new Relations, except in ſuch Caſes aboye- 


mentioned, as to A and Methodize thofe already known. 


And this ſufficiently anſwers the propoſed End of the Treatiſe, 
being calculated, as I already hinted, for thoſe, who are mere 


Strangers to Geegraphy, 22 at leaſt, but young Proficients in 


that excellent Science; I mean, the generality of them, who 


either attend our publick Schools, or ſtudy under the Conduct 
5 ot private Tutors. And ſo much for. the ſecond Part. 


To theſe two Parts is annexed an Appendix comprehending, 


1. A ſhort View of the chief European Plantations abroad, 
| whether N Towns or Rude, 2. Some reaſonable 


. 8 Tad, wich. as] * is nie pr 


for the Uſe and Benefit of the. ounger Sort, of our 


and Gentry. And, did ſuch. Perſons. apply their Minds, in 
their younger 1 to this. moſt uſeful and diverting 5 5 
ttiis more than probable; that they might thereby avoid thoſe 
many and groſs Immoralities which abound among us. For, 
if we ſtrictly enquire into the Source of theſe foul and loath- 
ſome Streams, jw Rene 1 in thoſe whom Fortune; hath raiſed 
above the common Level, we may. readily find, that hoy 
mainly flow from that deteſtable Habir of Idleneſs, in whi 
the Generality of ſuch Perſons are bed up, during their youth- 
ful Days, and to which they wholly give up themſelves, when 
arrived to riper Years ;. by which Means they are expoſed to a 
Thouſand Temptations,. and | continually lie open to the 595 | 
. Adverſary,. of Souls. For the remedying of this great | 
MT es Het be: wiſhed, ** ſuch Perſons would daily. em- 


ploy 


8 


Tue PRE FAC K. 


ploy a few-of-their. many ſpare, Hours, that now lie heavy, 
upon their Hands, in ſome 
_ carries. along with it both Profit and Pleaſure, as its / conſtaut 


Attendants. Now, ſuch a Study is undoubtedly that of Hitbry, 
a Study that is peculiarly pr for a Gentleman, and adorns; / 


him with the beſt Accompliſhments; a Study that: begets Ex- 
| perience without grey Hairs, and makes a Man wiſe at the 
have made Attempts of the ſame, and that without Succeſs's 
moſt certain 8 rr Ponies is ready at Hand, 
namely their Omiſſion of a needful preliminary; Study, 1. 
That of GEOGRAPHY, Which, with ſome ſmall: Taſte of 
Chronology; may be deſervedly termed. the Eyes and Feet of 


tory 3 and ought: to be acquired by our Hiſlorian, either 


_ in his younger Days, or, at leaſt, in the firſt Place. On Which + 


Account I have drawn e Treatiſe, adapting 
it chiefly to the younger Sort of our Nobility and Gentsy,, by 


the Help of which they may quickly acquire ſuch an Idea of 


all remarkable Countries, as to fit them ſufficiently for turaing 


over any Modern Hiſtory whatſoever... This one Step in the E- 


ducation of Vouth were preferable, methinks, to a Seven Fam 
in the dry Study of bare Words; and à Secone 


Apprenticeſhip that is uſually ſpent in a phantaſtick Improve 


may be bold to ſay, that to exerciſe. the Thoughts in ſach- a. 


Manner as this, or to be but tolerably, . accompliſhed in theſe. 


iſbments; and Diverſions, ſo much in V 


dur 82 


a Method as this might more effectually check the Growth-of 
Vice among them, than the moſt elaborate Moral Difcourle- 


that can be framed; the very Title of ſuch Compoſuses being 


enough many Times to fri ht them from the Peruſal, whereas a 
' moderate Application of Mind 


effectually wean the Thoughts of ſome from the .reignirig Im- 


pieties of the Age * and in others it might even happily prevent | 


an early Acquaintance with Vice in general. 


And thus you ſee the Deſign, Method, and Subſtance Pn , of ihe 


whole Treatiſe. One Word now concerning this Edition, 


and II have done. The kind Reception of the former Impreſ- 


ſions of this Geographical Tract, and ready Admittance in- 


*to many of our publick Schools, give me fre Encouragement 


proper diverting Study, Which 


to. the aſoreſaid Studies: Would 


The f R EF ACE 


to reviſe it ence more, and to make what farther Imptove- 
ments either the Nature of the Subject, or Bigneſs of the 
Volume would admit of. Beſides a careful Correction of a 
few Miſtakes in the laſt Impreflion, I have made in this ſome" 
material Additions, and thoſe diſperſed through the Body of 
the Book, which, 'I*confeſs, is a Loſs to the Gentlemen, 
who bought the former Editions; but there is no Remedy for 
it now. In the mean Time if it could any Ways attone for 
what is done; or rather to prevent at leaſt the Nn of any 
ſuch Thing for the future, I may here venture to declare once 
for all, that this is the laſt Time I ever intend i make oy 
conſiderable Addi itions to this Treatiſe ; even ſuppoſing 
ſhould bear a great many Impreſſions hereafter. I may ke. 
wiſe take this Occaſion to declare, that, Health and Opportu-! 
nity ſerving, it is probable I may publiſh, ſore Years hence; a 
Compendious Body of Ancient Geography; and that fitted 
likewiſe for the Schools, and made much more Methodical and 
Uſeful than any as yet extant. A Work extremely wanted, 
and may be * et among the Deſiderandu of this in- 
quiſitive Age. But to return to the preſent Treitiſe-. As 
for the Maps belonging to it, I have not augmented the Num- 
ber of them, becauſe the Analytical Tables of this Tract are 
to be read with particular Sheet Maps, whether Pngli 5 French 
or Dutch, and not with thoſe here inſerted,” which, tho? good 
enough of their Kind, yet being ſo ſmall'a Scale, they are 
more for Ornament than Uſe. How far this Treatiſe in the 
| whole doth anſwer its propoſed End; and how) much this — 
is preferable to any of the former, I leave entirely 
the Reader's Judgment to determine. This being all 1 ink | 
neceſſary io premiſe concerning the following Compoſure, I 
ſhall no longer detain the Realier by 2 NT. con- 
A the ſame in the Words of the Poet. ö 
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* 1 a * Fit of the” eee Glebe; we ander 
ſuch a Proſpett of it and all its Appendages, as ſufficiently 


pay In 3 fach a View, we ſhall obſerve the following Method. 


1. We ſhal 
Derivation, eſpecially the firſt) all thoſe Terms, that are any ways: 


neceſſary for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe; as alſo . 5 


the Analytical Tables of the following Treatiſe. 


2. We ſhall ſet down in due Order and Method, all gr plestant 222 
Problems, or deligheful Operations, performable by the Ws Ke 


Globe: ; together with the manner of their Performance. 


We mall fubjoin divers plain Geographical Theorems, or el. 2 2; 5 


evident Truths, elearly dedacible from the foregoing Problems, 


bl 4. We ſhall advance forthe Paradoxical- Poſitions, in matters of. on 

F Geography; (or a few infallible Truths in Maſquerade) which-main-- 
9 * depend upon a thorougk Knowledge of the Globe ; and are eq 
Fe A certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, tho many of them- N . ä 


ly appear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. 


Laſtly, we ſhall take a tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of, | 


the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water as its ſole 
conſtituent Parts. 


"Of tha@. Hes" bed Heads ſeparately, un in their NE. 


q =] Therefor 0, f f | / 
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amounts to a Compendious (yet complete] Syſtem of the 
true Fundamentals of the whole Body of Modern Geaogras © 


illuſtrate (by way either of Definition, Deſetiption or 


For the more diſlinctly vie 


2 Geographical Definitions. FAXT L : 
| SECT I 
Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical Definitions. 


Def. 1. EOGRAPHY [a Science both pleaſant and uſeful} 
85 G doth mainly con ſiſt in giving a true Deſcription of the 
exterior Part of the earthly Globe, as it is compoſed of Land and 
Water, eſpecially the former. 4 | | FE 
That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral Reſpecte, 
and that the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Man- 
kind, is a Truth ſo univerſally granted, that twere altogether need- 
leſs to enter upon a Probation of it. Geography derives its compound 
Name from the two Greek Primitives of. yg Terra, and yaw, 
ſeribo vel deſcribo ; and differeth from Coſmography [quaſi +03 no;- 
uod pc vel & ropa, i. e, Mundi deſcriptio] as a part doth from 
the whole; as alſo from Geography and Topography, [quaſi 
rod xo r Tr drop, i. e. Regionis ac Loci deſcriptio] as ihe 
whole from its Parts. By a true Deſcription of the exterior Part of 
the Globe of the Earth, we underſtand purely an Account of the Si- 
tuation, Extent, Diviſions, and Subdivihons, of all remarkable Coun- 
tries on the Surface of the ſaid Globe, together with the Names of 
their Cities and chief Towns, and that according as ** Countries 
are already projected to our Hands upon particular Geographical 
Maps, and 1 — actual Survey or One eb. 1 of them, mit the 


Science of Geography preſuppoſeth, and which properly belong to 


Geodzfia, or the Art of ſurveying Land. In giving ſuch a Deſcrip- 
tion of Countries (as aforeſaid) doth the Science of Geography pro- 
perly conſiſt; as for other Narratives relating either to Countries 
themſelves, or their Inhabitants, and which commonly ſwell up 
Geographical Tracts, we reckon them (though the more pleaſant part 
of this Study) rather the Fringes of Geography, than its real or ef- 
ſential Parts. In the foregoing Definition we entirely reſtrict the 
Science of Geography to the exterior Part or Surface of the earthly 
Globe, and as it is compoſed of Land and Water, as its ſole and 
conſtituent Parts; deſigning thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Natural 
Philoſophy, which (in its curious and pleaſant Enquiries) reacheth 
not only to the ſaid Surface and all its conſtituent Parts, but alfo the 
whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole Body of the Atmoſphere 
ſurrounding the ſame ; yea, and even the. utmoſt imaginable Ex- 
panſe of the Firmament itſelf. We again reſtrict that Science main- 
ly to one Part of the aforeſaid Surſace (vix. tha dry Land) thereby 
to diſtinguiſh it from Hydrography, which particularly treateth of the 


other, namely, Waters. The Object therefore of Geography, (in a 


large Senſe) is the whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, conſiſtin 
of Land and Water as its fole conſtituent Parts; or (in a ſtrict an 
more proper Senſe) only one of thoſe Parts, to wit, the firm Land. 
| wing which Parts, and the better com- 
n pre ending 


PART I. 


prehending of the Science of Modern Geography in the true Fun · 
damentals thereof, we ſhall begin with that eee Repreſentation 
of the earthly Pall, commonly called the Terraqueous Globe. -. _ 


Def. . T he Terraqueous Glabe is an artificial Spberical Body, a1 
whoſe Convex Part is truly repreſented the whole Surface of the Ba 
of the Earth, as it conſiſts of Land and Water. © © 


This Globe is termed Tetraqueous from Terra ind za (the two 
conſtituent Parts of its Surface) or Terreſtrial, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Celeſtial ; or finally, the Artificial Globe, as a differencing Mark 
from the natural or real Globe of the Earth; which are all ſo no- 


toriouſly known, that the leaſt IHluſtration were wholly ſuperfluous : | 


we reckon it alſo ſuperfluous to ſhew, that there is a true Reſem- 
blance in Figure, between the artificial and natural Globe; or that 
the Body of the Earth is truly ſpherical : This being now beyond 
all diſpute, and never (at leaſt very rarely) called in Queſtion, except 
it be only by Women and Children: But here note that in the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, we entirely reſtrict ourſelves to this Globe; ſo 
e whereſoever the Name of Globe is indefinitely mentioned, we 
are never to underſtand the Celeſtial: Note alſo, that'wherefoever 
we are upon the Surface of the natural Globe, the Point in the 


Heavens, exactly vertical to us, is termed: our Zenith; and that 


Point Uiametrically oppoſite thereto, is ſtiled our Nadir; which are 
two corrupted Arabian Terms in Aſtronomy, importing what is 
here aſſerted to them. The obſervable that preſent themſeldes to 
du Vie w in treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Pola... 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Liae paſſing through the Center 
of the real Globe af the Barth, upon which the wvhols Frame thereof 


7s ſuppoſed to turn round. 


It is termed Axis from ) 2 circa illath agatur terra, As this 


Axis in the Natural Globe, is an imaginary Line, ſo in Artificial 
Globes it is a real one, being a ſtreight piece of Iron; or ſolid Wood, 


paſſing thro* the middle of the Globe, as the Axle tree of a Wheel. 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axis, one aubere- 
of is termed the North or ArQtick, and the other the South and An. 
They are called Poles from baba Verto, becauſe upon them the 
whole Frame of the Globe turneth round. The North is termed 


Arick from Z,«1@-, ſignifying a Bear, becauſe the real North Pole | 


in the Heavens is commonly taken for a certain noted Star in that 
Conſtellation which bears the Name of a Little Bear; And the 
South is ſtiled the Antar ich, from 4ur) [contra] and Apurog Car /a] 


* 
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4 Geograpbical Diſinitions. PaRT I. 
Globe being a Spherical Body (as aforeſaid) turning round upon its 
own Axis, for the betcer underſtanding of that Globe in all its exte- 
rior Parts, and the various Operations performed by the ſame ; we 
are to conceive it, not only as a bare ſpherical Bedy, but alſo as 
ſuch a Body ſurrounded with many imaginary Circles, the chief of 
which are eight, divided into mg . 


©; | . 3 a a 
Five Pa- (The 4 Fhree not ( The Horizon, 
rallels, The two Tropicks, Parallel 4 The Meridian, 
viz, (The two Polar Circles. viz, The Zoatack. 
| Otherwiſe divided into | 


kerne Horizon, 2 
Four Greater, J The Meridian, The two Tropic ls. 


viz. The Equator, hee Leher, J The two Polar Cir- 
The Zodiath, e cles. 


Def. 5. The Horizon is that great Circle which diwideth the Globe 
into tauo egual Parts, termed the Upper and Lower Hemiſpheres. 


It is ſo-called from zyſtoꝰ, Terminans vel Finiens, quia nofirum ter- 
mi nat proſpectum, it being the utmoſt bound or limit of our Sight 
when ſituated in any Plain, or at Sea. This Circle is twofold, wiz. 
The Senfible and the Rational Horizon : The Senſible is that already 
_ deſcribed, bounding, the utmoſt Proſpe& of the Eye, when viewing 

the Heavens round from any Part of the Surface of the Earth; but 
the other is purely formed in the Mind, and ſappoſeth the Eye to be 
ey in the very centre of the Earth, beholding the entire Upper 
emiſphere of the Firmament. The Circle terminating ſuch a Pro- 
ſpect is reckoned the true Rational Horizon; which is duly repre- 
ſeated by that broad wooden Circle, uſually fitted to all Globes, 
upon which are inſcribed ſeveral other Circles, particularly thoſe 
two containing the Names of the Months, and number of their Days, 
according to the Julias and Gregorian Accounts; as alſo that other 
divided into the thirty two Points of the Compaſs. Wy, 


Def. 6. The Meridian is that great Circle, which paſſing through 
the tabo Poles, divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, termed the 
E aftern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. dar IE 


It is ſo called from Meridies or Medius Dies, becauſe the Sun com- 
ing to the Meridian of any Place, is due South, or maketh Mid- day 
in the ſaid Place. The Meridian here defined is that great brazenCir- 
cle, in which the Globe turneth round upon the two Extremities of 
its Axis paſſing thro” the ſaid Circle 3 but the Meridians inſeribed on 
the Globe itſelf, are thoſe thirty fix Semicircles terminating in both 
the Poles ; beſides which we may imagine as many as hap ; 
| | $70 CSE S only 


/ 


PaRr. I Geographical Defmitions.” 5 
-only note, That one of thoſe Meridians is always reckoned the firſt; 
however, it is matter of Indifterence which of them we take for ſuch, 


Def. 7. The Equator or Equinoctial, is that great Circle. which 
divideth the Globe inte two Equal Parts, called the Southern and 
Northern Hemiſpheres. - | „ Re 

It is called Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, tune 
eequantur notes & dies, or EquinoFical for the ſame Reaſon, wiz. 
Equalitas noctium cum diebus. By others it is ſimply termed the 
Line «a} #oyav, and that chiefly by Navigators, as. being of fin- 
gular uſe in heir Operations. ft is divided into 360 Degrees, and 
thoſe reckoned round the Globe, beginning at the firſt Meridian, 
and proceeding Eaſtward. e 


Def. 8. The Zodiack is that great hroad Cirele aubich cutteth the 
OE Line obliquely, one Side thereof extending itſelf /0 far 
ſorth, as the other doth to the South of the ſaid Lin. 


a+ NÞ 


„It is fo called from yy, (Animal) becaufe it is adorned. with / 
twelve Aſteriſms, (commonly termed the twelve Siga) being molt 
of them Repreſentations of divers Animals, the Names and Cha- 
racters of which Signs are theſe following. e aa Hh 

Aries. Taurus, Gemini, Cancer. Teo. Virgo. 
„ Mont a, Et . 

Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces. 
Of all the Circles inſcribed on either of the Globes, this alone 
admits of Latitude, and is divided in the Middle by a concentrick 

Circle termed the Ecliptict, which 2 is that Circle ſet upon 

the Globe comprehending the Characters of the twelve Signs above- 

mentioned, each of which Signs is the twelfth Part of that Circle, 


— 4 , 


Def. 9. The Tropicks are the two biggeſt of the four leſſer Cir» 
cles, aubich run parallel to the Eguatar, and are equidiftant_there- 


from. 


They are termed Tropicks from rot, (werto) becauſe the Sun in 
his annual Courſe, arriving at one of thoſe. Circles, doth return 
towards the other. They derive their reſpective Denominations of 
Cancer and Capricorn from touching the Zodiack at the two Signs 
of N owe, and each of them is diſtant from the Equator exagtly . 
„„ lt 
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Def. 10. The Polar Circles ane the; two. lee of the. Four leffer 


Circles, running Parallel to the Equator, and at the ſame Diſtance 


From the Poles, as the Tropicks are from the Equator. | 
211 B 3 They 


6 Geographical Defnitions. PART I. 


They are termed Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles. 
That Circle the neareſt the North is called the Ar#ich; and the o- 
ther next to the South Pole, the Antar#ich Polar Circle, and chat for 
the Reaſon already given, (Def. 4) when treating of the Poles 
r — 8 | 

Theſe zre the eight neceſſary Circles above-mentioned, but to 
compleat the Furniture/of the Globe, there remains as yet but three 
Particulars, viz. the Horary Circle the Quadrant of Altitude, and 


Semicirile of Pofytion. 


Def. 11. | The Horary Circle 7s a ſmall Circle of Braſs, and ſo 
affixed to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole (or end of the Axis) 


proves its Center. 


Upon this Circle are inſcribed the twenty- four Hours of the Na- 
tural Day, at equal Diſtances from one another; the XII for Mid- 
day, being in the upper Part towards the Zenith, and the other XII 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horizon, fo that the Hours 
before Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe in the Afternoon in the 

eſtern Semi-circie. As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the 
ſame is fixed upon the End of the Axis, and turneth round with 
the Globe. The Uſe of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently ap- 


pear in many pleaſant Problems hereafter mentioned. 
Def. 12, The Quadrant of Altitude 7s a narrow thin Plate of 
pliable Braſs, exactly anſwerable to a fourth Part of the Eguinoct ial. 


© Upon this Quadrant are inſctibed go Degrees, each of them 
being according to the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. 
How uſeful this Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of | 


ſeveral Problems hereafter mentioned. 


Def. 13. The Semi-circle of Poſition is & een AU Plate of 
Braſs exactly anfaverable to one half of the Eguinectial. 


Upon this Semi- circle are inferibed 180 Degrees exactly the 
ſame with thoſe upon the Equinoctial. We may term it a double 
Quadrant of Altitude in ſome reſpeR, and it is of conſiderable Uſe 


in ſeveral delightful Problems. | 


To theſe I might add the Mariner's Compaſs, chat moſt neceſſary 


Inſtrument, commonly uſed by Navigators, which being duly touched 
with the Load-ſtone, and horizontally fixed on the Pedeſtal of the 


Globe, is frequently needful for the Tight Solution of ſeveral Pro- 


blems. 


The neceſſary Circles of the Globe being eight (as aforeſaid ;) 


df them, and ſome others, hereafter mentioned, are formed the 
Latitude and Longitude'of Places, as alſo Zones and Climate. 


Del. 
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Def. 14. Latitude is che Diftance from the Equator towards either 
of the Poles, and meaſured upon the brazen or firſt Meridian. 


No term is more frequently uſed in Geography than that of Lati- 
tude, which is two-fold, vi. North and South. in reckoning of 
the Northern Latitude, you are to begin at the Equinoctial Line, 
and proceed to the Arctick: and the Southern, from the Equinoctial 
to the AntarRick Pole; ſtill numbering the Degrees of Latitude 
either on the brazen or firſt Meridian. The many Circles ſcribed 
on the Globe, at the diſtance of ten degrees from one another, and 
parallel to the Equator, are termed: Parallelt of Latitude. But be- 
ſides thoſe actually infcribed, we are to conceive the Globe as fur- 
niſhed with a vaſt Multitude of ſuch Circles; for-every. Degree of 
Latitude, yea, and every ſixtieth Part of each Degree, is ſuppoled 
to have an imaginary. Parallel Circle paſſing through. the ſame. . But 
ſince Latitude (as aforeſaid) is the Diſtance from the Equator towards 
either of thePoles; it from hence follows, that the greateſt Latitude con- 
fiſteth of go Degrees. Now correſpondent tajeach of thoſe Degrees 
(or the 360th Part of a great Circle in che Heavens) is à certain Space 
of the Surface of the Earth,; which is every Where of the ſame Ex- 
tent in itſelf, but different in its Number of Parts, according to the 
different reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid dif- 
ferent. number of Parts (of what ſort ſoever, wherher they be Miles, 
Leagues or other Meaſures) Edrreſponding to one Degree in the Hea- 


vens, is abſolutely, neceſſary for the right Underſtanding of the true © 


Diſtance of Places in different Countries. We ſhall therefore illul- 
trate the ſame in the following Table. , [© 1 ONT 
[Common Hialian, Enzlifh and Turkiſh Miles 5 60 


Auf werable to one Deg. ar 


Ordinary French Leagues r; y 7 ³8— 20 
Spaniſh Miles, according to Vulgar reckoning ——— 172 
German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great-Poland Mile 15 
Miles uſual in Scordelanuekeküwy . 12 
Miles uſual in Hungary — — 10 
The Verſts of Myſcovy ___ —— — 1.8 
Perjian, Arabian, and Egyptian Paraſanga — 20 
The Iadian Cos — — 2 — 
The Stades of China — — 2380 
The Inks of Tapas 13 — | 400 


But here note, That tho' theſe are the moſt remaikable Meaſures 
of Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpeCtive 
Proportion to ah ag LF in the Heavens; yet we are not to ima- 
. Line that theſe Meaſures are of the ſame Extent in the various Pre- 
vinces of the ſame Country; as it is evident from the different Length 
of Leagues in different Parts of France ; as alſo the Diverfity of 
Miles in the South and North of England. J 


: - 
* 
* . . * 
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Def. 15. Longitude is the Diſtance from the firſt Meri 1 
meaſur ed upon the E quator. | | 


In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude (which are 360 
in all) you are to begin at the firſt Meridian where-ever it is, and to 
proceed upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſpondent 
to each of, thoſe Den in the Equator (as to Degrees of Latitude 
on the Meridian) are fixty Zalian Miles, or twenty French Leagues, 
according to vulgar Calculation: But this is to be underſtood only 
of Places exactly under the Equator : for the true Diſtance between 
two Places lying due Eaſt and Weſt in any conſiderable Latitude, is 
far leſs in Miles, than between other two Places lying exactly under 
the Equator, and likewiſe under the ſame Meridians; the Reaſon of 
which is moſt evident, namely, the approaching of the Meridians 
nearer and nearer one to another, till at laſt they unite all in the 
Pole. But that you may readily find the true Diſtance in Miles from 
Eaſt to Weſt, between any two Places in any Parallel of Latitude, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin the following Table: In which is ſet down, to 

every Degree of Latitude, the exact Number of Miles, and ſixtieth 
Parts of a Mile, that are anſwerable to one Degree in the Equator ; 
Mill allowing fixty Italian Miles to ſuch a Degree. ' 


S Or hn 3 Is o * 
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Def. 16. Zones are * Tracte of the Surface of the-Earth, by. 


ing Parallel ta the E LO _ — 2028 * 120 . 1 2 Cr. 
lle of the Globe. 


| They are termed Zones gem re [Zona wel Cineulun,] becavls 
they encompaſs the Globe of the Earth, in ſome manner, as a Git» 
Me doth ſurround the Body of a Man, and arc in N umber Five. 


he 


"Two i ? l 8 The Polar Circles and the Pole. 
— 


188 >. \ The Polar Cirgles and in r0- BM 
wit. Two T emperate| 2 5 J Picks. = 
| 7. The tuo Tropicks, and dvidea by 
One 7 errid. 8 8 abe n Tomy 


| Of bels 5 ue imagined way the. two Tenne to bs” = 
habitable,” eſteeming the ſcorching Heat of the Torrid, and pinch- = 
ing Cold of the'two "3" to be equally Ms ai Wes to -=- 
that of the Poet: Ot PIT * 


„e 1 * 8 non of babitabilis ehe: b 1 
Nix tegit alta 4a. Ovid. ING . BB 


Def.-17. Climates are tbhoſe Trafis of rhe Sur fate 2 the E arth, = 
| bounded by imaginary Circles, running Parallel to the quator, a, \N 
of ſuch a Breadth from South to North, that the Length of the Ar- 5 
'Hificial Day in one ſurpalſetb that in the other, by half an Hur. 1 


They are termed Climates from 4 [declino vel incling) | becauſe 
in numbering of them, they decline from the Equator, and incline 
to either Pole. Not to mention what the Antients taught of Cli- = 
mates, either as to their Number, or manner of reckoning them, it =_ 
is ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe, to conſider that modern Geo- 
graphers have advanced the Number of them to 60. From the 1 

Equator to each of the Polar Circles, are 24, ariſing from the Dif- = - 
' ference of half an Hour in the longeſt Day; and from the Polar = 
Circles co the Poles themſelves are fix, arifing from the Difference 
of an entire Month: The Sur being ſeen in the firſt' of theſe, a 
whole Month without ſetting ; in the ſecond, two; and in the third, 
three Months, &c. How all cheſe Climates are framed, vi. che | = 

true Parallel of Latitude in which they end, (that being likewiſe the | 

Beginning of the following) with the reſpective Breadth of each of 1 
"yy: you may N ſec by the 9 Tables. 8 _— 


A . * | 1 
„ 2 = 


1 * # 
_  Chmates 
n 
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Hlaving thus taken a View of che chief Circles belonging to the 


Terreſtrial Globe, as alſo the Manner how Latitude and Longitude 
with Zones and Climates are framed; proceed we next to the various 

| Poſitions of the Globe, commonly termed Spheres, which ate three 
in Numbers, y viz. Parallel, Right, and Oblique. 


Def. 18. 4 Parallel Sphere zs that 'Pofition of the Globe, which 
Kath theje three Properties, viz. (1) The Poles in the Zenith and 


Nadir. (2) The Equator in the Horizon. (3) The parallel Circles 
parallel to the Horizon. 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe (if any) who live under 
the two Poles. | 
| Def. 19. 
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Def. 19. 4 Right Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, awhith hath 
theje three Properties, viz. (1) Both. the Poles. in the Horizon 


(2) The Equator paſſing through the Zenith and Nadir. (3). The 


parallel Circles perpendicular to the Horizon. 


„ The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the | 


EquinoQtial Line. 


Def. 20. An Oblique Sphere is that Pofirion of the Globe aubich 
bath theſe three Properties, viz. (1) One of the Poles above, and 
the other under the Horizon, (2) The Equator 'partly above and 
partly under the Horizon. (3) The parallel Circles cutting the Hari- 
Ton obliquely, | = 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are they who live on all Parts of 2 


the Globe of the Earth; except thoſe exactly under the Poles : 
Equinoctial Line. EE FED | 


But having no regard to theſe Poſitions bf the Globe ; the wan 


Inhabitants of the Earth. are likewiſe conſidered with reſpect to the 


ſeveral Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations; and 
that under theſe three Titles, Viz. Antœci, Periæci, and Antryodes. 


Def, 21. The Antceci, are #heſe- People of - the Earth, wobo U 
under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Parallels. | 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars: dis (1) 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole, but not the fame 
Pole. (2) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, but on diffe- 

rent Sides. (z) They have both Noon and Midnight at the fame 
Time. (4) The Days of one are equal to the Nights of the ather, 


being Winter to the one, when Summer to the other, &c, 


| Def. 22. The Periceci, are thoſe People of the Earth wohi logs 
under the ſame Parallel, but oppofite Meridians, © 2 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, vix. (1) 


One of the Poles is equally elevated to both, and the other equally 
depreſſed. (2) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, and both 
on the ſame Side. (3) When it is Noon to one it is Midnight to the 
other; and e contra... (4) The Length of the Day to one, is the 
Complement of the other's Night: and wice Verſa. (5) They both 


agree in the four Seaſons of the Year, &c. 


Def. 23. The Antipodes, are thoſe People of the Earth who live _ 


under oppoſite Pargllels. and Meridians. 


Peculiar to ſach People are theſe following Particulars 3 vis. (1) 


They have both the fame Elevation of the Poles. (2) They are both 
4 | equally 


1 
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equally diſtant from the Equator ; but on different Sides, and in 
oppoſite Hemiſpheres. (3) When it is Noon to one, it is Midnight 
to the other; and vice ver/a. (4.) The longeſt Day or Night to 
the one, is the ſhorteſt to the other. (5.) Their Seaſons of the Year 
are contrary, &c. " Bt 2; | 

The Inhabitants of the Earth were likewiſe conſidered by the 
Antients with reſpect to the Diverſity of their Shadows, and accord- - 
ingly reduced to three Claſſes, viz. Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Hetereſcii. 


Df 24. Angles: where hole F of ie en , bud 
In the Torrid Zane, or between the tauo Tropicks. 


They are ſo termed from dud, [Utringue) and c [Umnbra be- 
cauſe they caſt their Shadows on both Sides of them, viz, North 
and South, according to the Nature of the Sun's Declin ation. 


Def. 25. Periſcii, vere tho/e People of the Earth who lived in the 
Frigid Zones, or between the Polar Circles and the Poles. 


They are ſo called from reo! [Circa] and ou Umbra] becauſe 
they caſt their Shadows round about them towards ail the Points of 
che*Compaſs. - FFF 


Def. 26. Heteroſcii, <vere thoſe People of the Earth who lived 
in the two temperate Zones, or between the Tropicks and the Polar 
Circles. 1 1 | | . , 


3 They are ſo called from Lrepog [ Alter} and gie ict [Umbra] becauſe 
they calt their Shadows only one Way, viz. North, if in the North 
temperate'; or South, if in the South temperate, Zone. 
© The Earth, in reſpe& of its Inhabitants, was likewiſe confidered 
by the Antients as divided into, the Right-hand and the Left; and 
that by ſeveral Sorts of Perſons, viz. (1) Poets, who accounted the 
North the Right-hand, and the South the Left. (2) Aſtronomers, 
who accounted the Weſt the Right-hand, and the Eaſt the Left. 
Geographers, who accounted the Eaſt the- Right-hand, and the 
Weſt the Left, FOCI LOOT nen 
But leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come 
_ *dlofer to our main Deſign, let us return to the Globe of the Earthit- 
elf, conſidered fimply as a Spherical Body, whoſe Surface we are to 
view as compoſed of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, 
and thoſe two Parts thus ſubdivided as followeth, to wit, 4 


Land into Water into 
Continents, Ijthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Hands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
Penizſulas, Mountains. Cui, Rivers. 


CY 


Def. 
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Def. 27. 4 Continent Lat. Continens a Continuo] is @ large and 
ſpacious Space of dry Land, comprehending divers Countries, Kingdoms, 
and States, joining all together without any entire Separation of its 
Parts by Water. | 133 | 


| | [ 


Def. 28. An Ifland [ Lat. Inſula, qua in Salo} is 4 Part of rb 


Land environed round with Vater. 


Def. 29. A Peninſula [quaſi pene Inſula] otherwz/e Cherſoneſus, 
From y{proc, Terra, and ygoog, Inſula] is Part of the dry Land eve- 
yy where encloſed with Water, ſave one-narrow Neck adjoining the 
{ame to the Continent. 3 : _ 

Def. 30. An Iſthmus, [ab 3,:7u, vel fiele ingredior] 75s that 
narrow Neck of Land annexing the Peninſula to the Continent ; by 
which People may enter into one from the other. _ 2785 


Def. 3 1. A Promontory {quaſi mons in mare prominens] 7s A high 


Part of Land flretching itſelf out into the Sea; the Extremity whereof - 


is commonly termed a Cape or Head-land. 


b 


Def. 32. 4 Mountain ſa moneo vel emineo] is a rifing Part 'of 


the ary Land, overtopping the adjacent Country, aud appeari ng the firſt = 


| at a Diſtance. e | | 
Def. 33. The Ocean C Gr. dus aeg quali ex gasse cito, & was Bao? 
is a mighty Rendezvous, or large Collection of Waters exvironing'a 
confiderable Part of the main Continent. : 6 8 285 


Def. 34. The Sea [ Lat. Salum a ſale quia falſum} is @ ſmaller Col- | 


lection of Waters intermingled with Hands, and entirely (or moſtly ) 
environed with Land. by | 1 


Def. 35. A Gulf C Lat. Sinus quaſi ſinu ſuo mare complectens] 
is 4 Part of the Sea every where environed with Land except one 

Paſſage, whereby it communicates with the neighbouring Sta, or. 
main Ocean. | oh een > res 

Def. 36. A4 Strait F Lat. Fretum, a ferveo quod ibi ferveat mare 
propter anguſtiam] is 4 narrow Paſſage, either joining a Gulf to 
the * Sea or Ocean, or one Part of the Sea or Ocean to 
another. | 


Def. 37. ALake [ Lat. Lacus, 2 a4xxos Foſſa vel Fovea] is a ſmall 
Collection of deep flanding Waters entirely ſurrounded with Land, 
and having no vi ſible or immediate Communication wwith the Sea. 


Def. 38. 4 River [Lat. Flumen vel Fluvius a fluo] 7s a confidera- 
ble Stream of fre Water iſſuing out of ont or various Fountains, and 
5 | | continually © 


OTIS; 


AFL. 
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_ rontinually gliding along in one or more Channels, till it diſgorgeth 


itſelf at laſi into the gaping Mouth of the tbinſiy Ocean. 


Theſe being all the neceſſary Terms commonly uſed in Modern 
Geography; and particularly thoſe, that either need or can well 
admit of a Definition, Deſcription or Derivation ; We proceed in 
the next Place to, | | 8 


| % I. 
Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical Problems. 


Prob, 2. H E Diameter of the Artificial Globe being given, 10 
find its Surface in Square, and its Solidity in Cubick; 
Meaſure. | | ; 7 


Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference * a great Circle di- 
viding the Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the 

firſt: Then multiply the ſaid Product by the Sixth of the Diameter, 
and the Product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame Manner 
we may find the Surface and Solidity of the Natural Globe, as alſo of 
the whole Body of the Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it 
be always and every where of the 1ame Height; for having found the 
perpendicular Height thereof by that common Experiment of the 
Aſcent of Mercury at the Foot and Top of a Mountain, double the 
ſaid Height, and add the ſame to the Diameter of the Earth; then 
multiply the whole (as a new Diameter) by its proper Circumference, 
and the Product will be the Superficies-of the Atmoſphere in Square 
Meaſure, which multiply into the fixth of the fame Diameter, 
and from the Product ſubtract the Solidity of the natural Globe, 
found as above, the remainder gives the Solidity of the Atmoſphere. - 


Prob. 2. To rectiſy the Globe. ; 


The Globe being ſet upon a true Plane, raiſe the Pole according 
to the given Latitude; then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the 


Zenith, and (if any Mariner's Compals upon the Pedeſtal) let the 


Globe be ſo ſituated, as that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due 
South and. North, according to the two Extremities of the Needle: - 


Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Place.” | 
By Longitude we do not here underſtand that Opprobrium Navi. 


gatorum of Eaſting and Weſting, but fimply the Diſtance between 
the given Place and the firſt Meridian inſcribed on the Surface of 


the Globe. For the finding of which, bring the given Place to the 


Eaſt Side of the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what Degree of the 
Equator is juft under the faid Meridian, for that is the Degree of 
Longitude peculiar to the given Place; and the Degree of the Me- 
Tidian exaCtly above that Place is its proper Latitude, which is either 

TY "YO" Southern 
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Southern or Northern, according as the Place is South or North of 


the Equinoctial Line. | 
Prob. 4. The Lingitds and Latitude of any Place bei en bs ; 
find that Place on the Globe. | | * W 


Bring the given Degree of Longitude to the brazen Meridian, rec 
kon upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of given Latitude, whether 
South or North, and make a Mark with Chalk where the reckoning 
ends, the Point exactly under that Chalk is the Place deſiret. 


Prob. 5. The Latitude of any Place being given; to find all thoſe 
Places that have the ſame Latitude. DO” i dont i 


The Globe being reQifed Ca) according to the La- 28 
titude of the given Place, and that Place being brought (4 Prob. 2. 
to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark exactly above 
the ſame, and turning the Globe round, all thoſe Places paſſing under 
the ſaid Mark have the fame Latitude with the given Place. 


Prob. 6. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at any Time. 

The Month and Day being given, look for the ſame upon the 
Wooden Horizon, and over-againſtthe Day vou will find a particular 
Sign and Degree in which the Sun is at that Time (obſerving withal 
the Difference between the Julian and Gregorian Kalendar] which 
Sign and Degree being noted in the Ecliptick, the ſame is the Sun's 
Place, or pretty near it, at the Time defired. - "FA 1 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the particular 
Time of that Day, to find thoſe Places of the Globe, to which the Sun 
i in the Meridian at that particular 7 ime. = | 


The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given 
Place; bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
Index of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in the given 

Place, turn the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII. 

| which done, fix the Globe in that Situation, and obſerve what Places 

are exactly under the upper Hemiſphere of the brazen Meridian, for 

thoſe are the Places deſired. | 8 

Prob. 8. To know the Length of the Day and Night in any P lace 
of the Earth at any Time. | e | 
Elevate the Pole (@) according to the Latitude of () Prob, a. 

the given Place; find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick ._- i 
(6) at that Time, which being brought to the Eaſt Side (3) Di 

of the Horizon, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon or the 
: +4. ye 


-_- 
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'S Fl upper Figure of 12, and turning the Globs about till the aforeſaid 
1 Place of the Ecliptick touch the Weſtern ſide of the Horizon, look 
1 upon the Horary Circle, and whereſoever the Index pointeth, the 
14 Number of Hours between the ſame and the upper Figure of 12 
| is the Length of the Day at the Time deſired, the Complement ' 
' | whereof is . Length of the Night. 85 


15 . | | | 

| Prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci, and Antipodes, 

Ih of any given Place. . el : 

| Bring the given Place to the Brazen Meridian, and 

(a) Prob, 3. finding (a) its true Latitude, count upon the Equator. 
the ſame Number of Degrees towards the oppoſite Pole, 

and obſerve where the Reckoning ends, for that is the Place of the 

Antæci. The given Place continuing under the brazen Meridian, 

's 0 ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turning the Globe 

11 about till the ſame Point at Midnight, or the lower 12, the Place 

WW which then comes to the Meridian, having the ſame Latitude with 

14 the former, is that of the Periæci. As for the Antipodes of the gi- 

ven Place, reckon from the ſaid Place upon the brazen Meridian 180 

Degrees, either South or North, or as many Degrees beyond the 

fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt; and obſerve exactly where 

the Reckoning ends, for that is the Place deſired. | ? 


> > Cr — — — — 


Prob. 10. To hnow what A Clock it 15 by the Globe in any Place 
in the World, and at any Time, 1 you know the Hour of the 
Day where you are at the ſame Time. F 1 


| Bring the Place in which you are to the brazen Meri- 
(5) Prob, 3. dian, the Pole being raiſed (5) according to the Latitude 
thereof, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at the 
Hour of the Day at that Time. Then bring the defired Place to 
the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point out the preſent Hour 


at that Place wherever it is. 


Prob. 11. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul of India, 
and Czar of Muſcovy fit down to Dinner. | | 


This being only to know when it is Noon at Agra and Moſcoau, 
the Imperiai Seats of thoſe mighty Monarchs, which we may very 
eaſily do, at what Time ſoever it be, or what Place ſoever we ate: 
For finding, by the foregoing Problem, the preſent Hour of the Day 

in the Cities above-mentioned, ſuppoſing withal that Mid-day, in the 
aforeſaid Cities, is dining Time, we may readily determine how near 
it is to the Time deſired. | | AX 45 | * 


4 | | Prob. 12. To find the Hour of the Day by the Globe at any Time 
_ oben the Sun ſbi nes. | | | 
0 a 95 | Divide 


— 


1 
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Divide your Equinoctial Line into 24 equal Parts, and in ſmall Fi- 
gures ſer down the Hours of the natural Day after the following 
Manner. At the Interſe&ions of the Ecliptick and Equator place the 
Figure 63 and bring both theſe Figures to the brazen Meridian, one 
being in the upper; and the other in the-lower Hemiſphere. Which 
done, place the 12 Figures in the Weſtern Hemiſphere in this order 
following, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10, 11 12. 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6. beginning then at 
the ſame Figure of d, and proceeding Eaftward; ſet down the other 
twelve Figures thus, 6, 5, 4. 3. 2, 1. 12, 11, 10, , 8, 7, 6. 
The Equinoctial being thus divided and marked, ele 
vate the Globe (a) according to the Latitude of the (e) Prob. 3. 
Place where you are, and bring the InterſeQtion of te 
Vernal Equinox to the upper Part os the brazen Meri- () Prob. 2. 
dian ; and ſituating the Globe (5) duly South and North, 
obſerve exactly that half of the Globe upon which the Sun doth ac- 
tually ſhine ; for the laſt Part of the enlightened Hemiſphere dot 
always ſhew the Hour of the Day upon the Equinoctial Line. 


"Þ. : 3 
5 N Co: 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Platt and Height f the du n being 
given at any Time, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. | 


” . . 
+ «© * a 
b ky 13 2 Ts 


The Globe being rectiſied (a) according to the I 
titude of the given Place, and the Height of the dun () Prob 2. 
at that Time being found by an exact Quadrant; mark (3) Prob. ö. 

his Place in the Eeliptick (b] for the given Day, and bring 
the ſame to the brauen Meridian. After this fix the Quadrant of 
Altitude in the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid Quadrant the particular | 
Degree of the Sun's Altitude, and placing the Index of che Horaty _- = 
Circle at Noon, move the Globe together with-the Quadrant of Al- = 
titude, till the Sun's Place marked in the Ecliptick, andis Degree - . Fo 
_ of Altitude marked upon the ſaid Quadrant do come hoeth in one. = 
Which done; obſerve what Hour the Index doth point at, for that TV 
is the Hor dafired,) 350 a ont foot n yt cs 


N 2 


Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given, as allo be tue 
bearing of the San in the (aid Place at any Time to find thereby the- 
Hol SF Ay. ON IEIIONA 
The Globe. being (a) rectifled, and the:Sun's Place (3). (5) Prob. 2. 
marked in the Belek i the Quadrant of Al,” PRES 
in the Zenith, and by the Mariner's Compaſs obſerve 
the true bearing of the Sun ; then bring the Quadrant of Altitude 
to the obſerved. Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, | 
and move the Globe till the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick co-incide f 
with the ſaid Quadrant. Which done, and the Globe continuing in 1 
that Pöſition, the Index of the Horary Circle will point at the Hour 4 1 
of the Day at the Time deſired. ERS. Ez _ = 
- REES, „ : 


* 2 f a * 
: 
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Prob. 15. The Latitude of the Place, and Sun's Placei in the E clip. 
rick being given, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. 


Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude, and 
(9)Prob 2. ſituate the Globe duly South and North (a) by the Ma- 
* _. riner's Compals; then fix aſmall Needle ds 
in the Sun's Place jn A Ecliptick, and bringing the ſame to the 
brazen Meridian, 11 the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; which 
done, turn the Globe till the Needle caſt no Shadow at it, and then ? 
obſerve the Index, for i it will point at the true Hour of the Day. 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given, to move the Globe o as that 
the wooden Horizon Hall be the Horixon of the ſame. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from it 
upon the {aid Meridian the Number of go Degrees towards either 
N of the Poles, and where the Reckoning ends place that Part of the 
1 Meridian to the Notch of the wooden A aha it wall ous | 
8 | the Horizon of the given Place. | | 


— HR, 0 — =. — 
——ů— — 5 hs * 
Po 
L _— af 
at — P. 
* 
* _ 
- 8 2 O 
- 


TR | "of Prob. 17. To * the Meridian Line by the Globe in any Place, 
1 and at any Time of the Day. | 


1 Ĩ!ue Latitude of the Place habe _—_— * the Globe 
_ FRETS (o)Prob.2. (a) elevated accordingly; obſerve the Height of the Sun 
= above the Horizon at that Time, and draw upon a true 
1 | 10 Plane a ſtreight Line in, or parallel to, the Shadow of a Stile per- 

1 pendicularly erected upon that Plane. In which deſcribe 

J (rob. 2. a Circle at an opening of the Compaſſes, and find (5) the 
1 Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and mark his obſerved 

| 


W 


Height in e Quadrant of Altitude. Then move the Globe 

th with the ſaid Quadrant, till that Mark in the Quadrant and. | 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, come both in one; which done, 
count upon the wooden Horizon the Number of Degrees between. 
the Quadrant of Altitude and the brazen Meridian, and ſet off the 
ſaid Number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid Circle drawn upon the 
Plane, by making a viſible Point in the Circumference where the 
1 Reckoning ends, (beginning ſtill at the Side towards the Sun, 
1 and proceeding Eaſt or Weſt, according to the Time of the 
1 Day.] Then draw a Line from that Point in the Circumference 
= 3 the Center of the ſaid Cirele, and the ſame will prove the 


true Meridian Line of that Place, at what Time ſoever the Obſer · 


— Ms > nn — 
OST, wu." — 


e 
_ 


= 
i vation is made. 
yi | „ 
1 Prob. 18. 4 Place being * in the Torrid Zone, to find thoſe 
1 Pays 4 in which the 2 Hall be vertical to the ſame. 


—_ — 


Bring 
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Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and mark What 
Degree of Latitude is exactly above it. Move the Globe round, 
and obſerve the two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs through the 
ſaid Degree of Latitude. Search upon the wooden Horizon (or by 
proper Tables of the Sun's annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth 
through the aforeſaid Points of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days 
required in which the Sun is vertical to the given Place. 

Prob. 19. The Month and Day being gi ven; to find by the Globe 
thoſe Places of the North Fri ee ps, won the Sun beginneth then 
to ſhine conflantly without ſetting ; as alſo thoſe Places of the South 
Frigid Zone, in which he then beginneth to be totally abſent. 


The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either between 


the vernal Equinox and the Summer Solſtice, or between 
the Autumnal Equinox and Winter Solſtice) find (a) the (a) rob. &. 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and marking the ſame 
bring it to the brazen Meridian, and reckon the like Number of 
Degrees from the North Pole towards the Equator, as there is 


between the Equator and the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and ſet | 
a Mark with Chalk where the Reckoning ends. Which done 


turn the Globe round, and all the Places paſſing under the ſaid Chalk 
are thoſe. in which the Sun begins to ſhine conftantly without 
ſetting upon the given Day. For Solution of the latter part of the 
Problem, ſet off the ſame Diſtance from the South Pole upon the 
brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly ſet off from 
the North, and maleing a Mark with Chalk, and turning the Globe 
round, all Places paſſing under che faid Mark are thoſe defired, wiz. 
them in which the Sun beginneth his total Abſence or Diſappearance 
from the given Day. | Se 
Prob. 20. 4 Place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find 
by the Globe what Number of Days the Sun doth conflantly ſhine. up- 


on the ſaid Place, and\wvhat Days he is abſent, as alſo the firſt and 


jaft Day of his Appearance. | 

Bering the Place given to the brazen Meridian, and _ 
obſerving its Lat (a) elevate the Globe accordingly, (#)Prob.2, 
then turn the Globe about till the firſt Degree of Can- | 

cer come under the Meridian, and count the ſame Number of De- 
grees upon the Meridian from each Side of the Equator as the Place 
is diſtant from the Pole; and making a Mark where the Reckoning 


ends, turn the Globe round; and carefully obſerve what two Degrees 


of the Ecliptick paſs exactly under the two Points marked in the Me- 
ridian, for the Northern Arch of the Circle, viz. that comprehended 
between the two marked Degrees, being reduced to Time, will 


give the Number of Days that the Sun doth conftantly flane above 


the Horison of the given Place, and the oppoſite Arch of the ſaid 
| CC 2 Circle 


\ 
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Circles will give the Number of Days in which he is abſent. The 


Pole continuing in the ſame Elevation, bring the Beginning of Cance# 
to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the two Degrees of the Ecliptick, 
which in the mean Time co-incide with the Horizon; then ben 
upon the wooden Horizon, for thoſe Days that the Sun doth enter 
into the aforeſaid Degrees of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days 
of the firſt and laſt Appearance in the given Place, 


Prob. 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that Place on 
the Globe io which the Sun, when in its Meridian, Hall be vertical 
on that Day. | | 


(a)Prob.6. The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick being (a) found, 
bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make 

a ſmall Mark with Chalk, exactly above the Sun's 

(% Prob. , Place. Which done, find (5) thoſe Places that have the 
Sun in the Meridian at the Time given; and bringing 

them to the brazen Meridian, obſerve that part of the Globe exactly 


under the aforeſaid Mark in the Meridian, for that is the Place de- 
fired: | 5 | £ 


Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given, to find upon what 
Point of the Compaſs the Sun riſetb and ſetteth in any Place, at any 
Time given. © 0 2 1 

Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the defired Place, 
and finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the given Time, bring 
the ſame to the Eaſtern Side of the Horizon, and you may clearly 
{ce the Point of the Compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turn- 
ing the Globe about till his Place co-incide with the Weſtern Side 
of the Horizon, you may alſo ſee upon the ſaid Circle the exact 
Point of his ſetting. 3 Ve SER . 


Prob. 23. To tnow by the Globe the Length of the longeſt and 
ſhorteſt Days and Nights in any Place of the World. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the firſt Degree of Cancer, if in the Northern, or Capri- 
corn, if in the Southern Hemiſphere, to the Eaſt Side of the Horizon; 
and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, turn the Globe 


about till the Sign of Cancer touch the Weſtern Side of the Horizon, 


and then obſerve upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
tween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. reckoning them ac- 
cording to the Motion of the Index; for that is the Length of the 


_ longeſt Day, the Complement whereof is the Extent of the ſhorteſt 


Night. As for the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, they are oniy 


. the reverſe of tae former. 


5 prob. 


% 
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| Prob. 24. To know the Climate of any given Place. 


Find (a) the Length of the longeſt Day in the given | 

Place, and whatever be the Number of Hours where- 4) Prob. 23. 
by it ſurpaſſeth twelve, double that Number, and the © © | 
Product will give the true Climate of the'Placg deſired. But here 
note that this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude of 65 
Degrees and an half. As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the 
Climates increaſe by entire Months) enter the ſecond Table of Cli- 
mates (p. 10.) with the Latitude of the given Place, and oppoſite 
thereto you will find the proper Climate of a Place in the ſaid Latitude, 

Prob. 25. The length of the longeſt Day in any Place being known, 
to find thereby the 2 of has Place. if e wh i 


Having the Length of the longeſt Day, you e 


know —_ (2) the proper Climate in that Place, (a) Prob. 24. | | 


and by the Table of Climates (Pag. 10.) you may ſee 


what Degree of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which De- 
gree is the Latitude of the Place deſired, e 


Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the $ un's 
Place in the Ecliptick, to find thereby the beginning of the Morning 
and end of the Evening Twilight, 5 PIT 


The Globe being rectified, and the Sun's Place brought to the 
brazen Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; then 


bring the * of the Ecliptick, which is oppoſite to the Sun's. 


Place, to the Weſtern Quarter, and ſo move the Globe together with 
the Quadrant of. Altitude, till the Degree oppoſite to the Sun's 
Place and the 18th Degree of the ſaid Quadrant come both in one; 
which done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointeth at, for at 
that Hour doth the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening 
Twilight, bring the Degree of the Ecliptick oppatie to the Sun's 
Place at that time to the Eaſtern Quarter, and 

till the ſame and the 18th Degree of the Quadrant come both to 
one, and the Index will point at the Hour when the Evening Twi⸗ 
light doth end. | bs ad 5 5 


Prob. 27. The Length of the longeſt Day being given, to find thereby *\ © 


thoſe Places of the Earth, in which the longeſ Day-is of that Extent. 
By the given Length of the-longeſt Day (a) find the (a) Frob. 2.5. 
true Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that Ex- . 
tent, and making a Mark upon that Degree in the brazen Meri- 
dian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places pais exactly 
under the iaid Mark, for they are the Places deſired. '. ; 
1 5 C2 - e 


o move the Globe 


„ Cru e n Nr 


Prob. 28. A certain Number of Days not ſurpaſſing 182, being 
given, to find thereby that Parallel of Latitude on the Globe where 
the Sun ſetteth not during thoſe Days. ö | 


Take half of the given number of Days, and whatever it is, 
count ſo many rees upon the Ecliptick, beginning at the firſt 
of Cancer, and mgke a Mark where the Reckoning ends; only 
ebſerve, that if your Number of Days ſurpaſs Thirty, then your 
Number of Degrees ought to be leſs than it by One. Bring then 
the marked Point of the Ecliptick to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 
ſerve exactly how many Degrees are intercepted between the afore- 
ſaid Point and the Pole, for the ſame is equal to the deſired Parallel 
of Latitude. If the defired Paraliel of Latitude be South of the 
Line, the Operation is the ſame, bringing only the firſt” Degree of 


%V 


Capricorn to the Meridian in lieu of Cancer. 


Prob. 29. The Haur of the Day being given according to our 
Way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Babylonick Hour 


at any Time. 


The Babylonick Hour is the Number of Hours from Sun riſing, - 
it beipg the Manner of the Babylonians of old, and the Inhabitants 
of Norimberg at this Day, to commence their Hours from the Ap- 
pearanee of the Sun in the Eaſtern Horizon. For the finding of 

this Hour at any Time and in any Place, firſt elevate 

(a) Prob. 2. the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of the given 
(5) Prob. 6, Place, and (6) noting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick 
| at that time, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, 
and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; after this rowl 
the Globe either Eaſtward or Weſtward, according to the Time of 
Day, till the Index point at the given Hour. fix the Globe 
in that Poſition, and bring back the Index again to Noon, and 
move the Globe from Eaſt to Weſt, till the Sun's Place marked in 
the Ecliptick co-incide with the Eaſtern Horizon ; which done, rec- 
kon upon the Horaty Circle the Number of Hours between the In- 
dex and Noon (or the upper Figure of 12) for that is the Number of 
Hours from Sun-rifing for that Day in the given Place, or the true 
Babylonick Hour deſired. e — gi | 

Prob; 30. The Babyloniek Hour being given, to find the Hour 0 
the Day at any time, according to our auay of reckoning in England. 

Elevate the Pole, according to the given Latitude of the Place, 
and marking the Sun's Place in the Eeliptick, bring the ſame to 
the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle to 
Noon. Then row! the Globe Weſtward, till the Index paints at 
the given Hour from Sun-rifing, and fixing the Globe in that Si- 

Ke e ED: tuation, 
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tuation, bring the Index back again to Noon, and'turn the Globe 
backward ing the Sun's Place, marked in the Ecliptick, return td 
the ſame Semi-circle of the brazen Meridian from Whenee it came 3 
which done obſerve what Hour the Index of 1 N Co 
pointeth at, for the ſame is the Hour deſired. 

Prob. 31. The Hour of the Day being given according to our way 
of reckoning in England, 10 find thereby the Italick Jour at any 


time. 


— L 


The Haliel Hour is the amber of Hours from Sun ſetting at all 
times of the Year, to Sun-ſetting the next following 
Day. For the ready finding of ſuch Hours, (a) ele- (a) Prob. 3 
vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the Place, 
and (6) noting the Suns s Place in the Ecliptick upon (5)Prob.6. 
the given Day, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the 
Index of the Horary Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe either 
Eaſt or Weſt, according to the time of the Day, till the Index point 
at the pom Hour, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring 
the Index back to Noon! which done, turn the Globe about Eaſt- 
ward, till the Mark of the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick co-incide 
with the Weſtern Horizon, and obſerve how many Hours are be- 
tween the the upper Figure of 12 and the Index (reckoning them 
Eaſtward as the Globe moved) for theſe are the n from Sun-ſet By 
or the BAY Hour ms | 


* 


Prob. 32. 7 he Tealick Hour bring giver, to fd 60 the Hor 
of the Day at any time, according to our ' way of reckoning in Eng- 


land. 


This being the Reverſe of the farmer Problem ( 40 (herb. 2. 
ele vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given 
Place, and noting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, bring the 8 : 
to the Weſtern Horizon, and ſetting the Index of the Horary Sr 
ele at Noon, turn the Globe Weſtward till the Inden 
point at (5) the Italic Hour given: then fixing the Globe($)Pevb, 3 1. 
in that Poſition, bring the Index back to Noon, and 

move the Globe backward till the mark of the "a 2 
Place return to the ſame Semi- cirele of the brazen Meridian from 
whence it came. Which done, obſerve how many Hours are be- 
tween Noon and the Index, (reckoning them from Welt to Ealt) 
for thoſe are the Houts defired, according to our way * n 
in r | 


* <4 x 


Prob. 33. The oa 1 the Day being ee give, e 
our way tm Air N in gland, to * thereby the pen bs 
ane any Ro | 
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By the Judaica! Hour we underſtand the exact time of the Day 
according to the ancient Jeaus, who in reckoning their Time, di- 
vided their Artificial Day into twelve Hours and the Night into ag 
many; which Hours proved every Day unequal in extent (unleſs in 
Places exactly under the Equator) they ſtill decreaſing or increaſin 
according to the Seaſons of the Year, or the various Declination of 

— the Sun. For the finding of which Hours, obſerve the 
(2)Prob. 2. following Method. (a) Elevate the Pole according to 
(5) Prob. 6. the Latitude of the given Place, and (5) marking the 

Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at that time, bring it to 

the Eaſtern, Horizon, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at 
Noon; then turn the Globe about till that Place marked in the 
Ecliptick come to the Weſtern Horizon, and obſerve the Number 
of Hours between Noon and the Index, theſe being the Hours 
= of which the given Day doth conſiſt, which Number 
(e) Prob. you are to note down, and (c) to find what Hour from 
39, 31. —Sun-rifing correſponds with the given Hour, or from 
4 Sun-ſetting, if the given Hour be after Sun-ſetting. 
Which done, work dy the following Proportion. As the Number 
of Hours whereof the given Day confiſterh, (viz. thoſe noted down) 
is to twelve, ſo is the Number of Hours from Sun-riſing (if it be an 
Hour of the Day, or from Sun-ſetting (if an Hour of the Night) to 
a fourth Proportional, which is the Number deſired, wiz. the Juda- 
ical Hour at the Time given. 1 FVV 


Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour bring given, to find thereby the 
Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of reckoning in 
—Aͤ wh . ; 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the 'Time given, 
bring the ſame to the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſet the Index of the 


- Horary Circle at Noon ; then rowl the Glove Weſtward, till the 


Sun's Place co-incide with the Weſtern Horizon, and the Index will 
oint at the number of equal Hours, whereof that Day conſiſteth. 
bich Number you are to note down, and bring the Sun's Place 

to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the Index again at Noon, turn 
the Globe about till the Sun's Place co-incide with the Eaſtern Ho- 
Tizon, and the Index will point at the Hour when the Sun riſeth in 
the given Place. Which done, work by the following Proportion. 
As 12 is to the given Number of Judaical Hours, ſo is the Length 
of the Day in equal Hours (formegly found out) to a fourth Pro- 
rtional, which is the Number defired, viz. the Hour of the 
ay according to our way of reckoning in England. Only note, 
that if the fourth Proportional be leſs than 12, you are to add the 
ſame ta the Hour of the Sun-rifing, and the Product will give the 


Number of Hours before Noon for that Day ; but if it be _ 
N . fs n * in 
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than 12, then ſubtra& from it 12, and the Remainder will give the 


Hour of the Day for the Afternoon. 


Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the five Zones in ſquare Mea - 
(ure, allowing 60 Miles to ane Degree in the Equator. 


The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduced 
to Miles, make 2820; each of the Temperate 4.3 Degrees, which make 
2580, and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees 2, which make 1410 Miles, 
the true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in ſquare Mea- 
ſure by the following Proportion: (f) For the Torrid, the Area of 
the whole Globe being found (Per Prob. 1.) ſay, as Rad to the Sine 
of 47; ſo is the 4 of the Area of the Globe to the Area of the Torrid 
Zone. (2) For each of the Temperate Zones; ſay, as Rad. to the 
Difference of the Sines of 234 and 663 fo is 5 Area of the Globe to 
the Area of one of the Temperate Zones. Laſtiy, For the Frigid 
Zones, add = Area of the Torrid to the whole Area of one of the 
Temperate, and ſubtra& the Product from 3 Area of the Globe, and 
the Remainder will give the true Area of either of the Frigid Zones. 


Prob. 36. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to find thoſe which 
have the ſame Hour of the Day with that in the given Place, As 
alſo that have the contrary Houngy i.e. Midnight in the one when it 


is Mid. day in the other. | 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what 


Places are then exactly under the upper Semi-circle of the {aid Meri- 
dian, for the People in them have the ſame Hour with what they have 


in the given Place, The Globe continuing in that Poſition, ſet the 


Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the In- 
dex point at Midnight, and obſerve what Places are then in the 
reckon their Hours contrary to thoſe in the given Place. 


* 8 


Semi-circle of the Meridian; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do 


- 


Prob. 37. The Hour of the Day bein given in any Place, to find. 


thoſe Places of the Earth where it is either Noon or Midnight, or any 
cler particular Hour at the Jame Tine. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen: Meridian, and ſet the Index 
of the Horary Circle at the Hout of the Day in that Place. Then 
turn about the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of 
XII. and obſerve what Places are exactly under the upper Semi- 
circle of the brazen Meridian, for in them it is Mid-day at the Time 
given. Which done turn the Globe about till the Index point at 
the lower Figure of XII. and what Places are then in the lower 
Semi- circle of the Meridian, in them it is Midnight at the given 
Time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe Places that have 

any other particular Hour at the Time given, by moving the Globe 
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till the Index point at the Hour deſired, and obſerving the Places 
that are then under the brazen Meridian. 


Prob. 38. The Day and Hour being given, to find by the Globe 


that particular Place of the Earth to which the Sun is vertical at 


that very time. 


f 


(a) Prob. 6, The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick (a) being found, and 

brought to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark above 

(%) Prob. 3 7. the ſame with Chalk; then (6) find thoſe Places of the 

Earth, in whoſe Meridian the Sun is at that Inſtant, and 

bring them to the brazen Meridian, which done, obſerve narrowly 

that individual part of the Earth which falls exactly under the afore- 

ſaid Mark in the brazen Meridian; for that is the particular Place 
to which the Sun is vertical at that very time. of 1 85 


Prob. 39. The Day and Hour of the Day b-ing given, to find 


thoſe Places on the Globe in which the Sun then riſetb. 2dly. Thoſe 
in which he then ſetteth. zdly. Thoſe to whom it is Mid day. And 


Laftly, Thoſe Places that are actually enlightened, and thoſe that 
are not. | NAY | \ 
(a)Prob.z8. , Find that Place of the (a) Globe, to which the Sun 
is vertical at the given time, and bringing the ſame to 
(3)Prob, 6. the brazen Meridian, (6) elevate the Pole according to 
the Latitude of the ſaid Place. The Globe being fixed 
in that Poſition, obſerve what Places are in the Weſtern Semi-circle 
of the Horizon; for in them the Sun riſeth at that time, 2ly, 
'Thoſe in the Eaſtern Semi - circle, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 34% , 
Thoſe that are exactly under the brazen Meridian, for in them it is 
Mid-day. And Laſtiy, All thoſe upon the uppermoſt Hemiſphere 
of the Globe, for they are actually enlightened, and thoſe upon the 
lower, are then in Darkneſs, and deprived of the Sun at that very time. 


Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the Place of 
ihe Moon in the Zodiack, and her true Latitude, to fins thereby the 
exact Hour when ſhe ſhall riſe and ſet, together with her Southing 
(or coming to the Meridian) of the Place. ; | 


The Moon's Place in the Zodiack may be found ready enough at 
any time by an ordinary Almanaek, and her Latitude (which is her 
Diſtance from the Ecliptick) by applying the Semi-circle of Poſition 
do her Place in the Zodiack. For the Solution of the 
(a) Prob. 2. Prablem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the La- 

titude of the given Place, and the Sun's Place in the 
(5) Prob. 9. Ecliptick at that time being (5) fqund and marked with 
Chalk, as alſo the Moon's Place at the ſame time, bring the Sun's 


Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary 
| - | 


Circle 


Th 
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Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the Moon's 3 
co- incide with the Eaſtern and Weſtern Sides of the Horizon, as 

tae brazen Meridian, and the Index will point at thoſe various Times, 
the particular Hours of her Rifing, Setting, and Southing. 2 


Prob. 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe 
being known, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places in which the ſame 
euill be wifible. | ei, 5 RE AS 


Mark the Sun's Place in the (a) Ecliptick for the given (2) Prob. 6. 
Day, as alſo the oppoſite Point thereto, which is the Place | 
of the Moon at that Time. Then find (5) that Place of (+)Prob.z8. 
the Globe to which the Sun is vertical at the given 
Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole (or vertical Point) of the 
Wooden Horizon, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, obſerve 
what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere ; for in moſt of them wi 
the Sun be viſible during the Ecliple. As for the Lu- pee 
nar Eclipſe you are to find (e) the Antipodes of that (+) Prob. 9. 
Place, which hath the Sun vertical at the given Hour, 


and bringing the ſame to the Pole of the wooden Horizon, obſerve, 


as formerly, what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, 
for in ſuch will the Moon be viſible during the Eclipſe, except thoſe 


that are very near unto, or actually in, the Horizon. I 
Prob. 42. The Place being given on the Globe, to find the true $5- 


tuation thereof from all other Places deſired, or how it beareth in 
reſpect 10 ſuch Places. | Le 


The various Places deſired {which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of 


thoſe that lie under the intermediate Points of the Compaſs] bein 

pitched upon, bring the given Place to the Brazen Meridian, and 
elevate the Pole according to the Latitude, and 8 the Quadrant 
of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the ſame ſucceſſively to the Places 
defired, and the lower Part of the faid Quadrant will interſect the 


wooden Horizon at thoſe various Points of the Compaſs, inſcribed 


upon the ſaid Circle, according to the true bearing of the given 
Place, in reſpect to the Places deſired. e 


Prob. 43. 4 Place being given os the Globe to find all othir 
Places that axe fituated from the ſame upon any deſired Point of the 


cube. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the Qua- 
drant of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower part therrof to the 


deſired Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon; and ob- 


ere hat Fes we er f under the Be of th aid Quadrant 
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required. | | 


Part I. 
for thoſe are the Places that are ſituated from, or bear off, the given 
Place, according to the defired Point of the Compaſs. 


8 G copraphical Problems. 


Prob. 44. Two Places being given on the Globe, to find 38 
Diſtance betyveen them. LED 


The two Places given muſt of Neceſſity lie under either the ſame 
Meridian, the ſame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Lon- 
gitude and Latitude. 1. If they lie under the ſame Meridian, then 
bring them both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number 
of Degrees of Latitude comprehended between them, which being 
reduced into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 2. 
If they lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſe- 
parately to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number of De- 
grees between them upon the Equator ; which done, enter the Ta- 
ble [page 8.1 with the Latitude of the given Places, and ſeeing 
thereby how many Miles in that Parallel are anſwerable to one De- 
gree in the Equator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number 
of Degrees upon the Equator, and the Product will give the Di- 
ſiance required. But Lay, if the two Places giyen differ both in 
Longitade and Latitude, chen bring one of them to the vertical 
Point of the brazen Meridian, and extending the Quadrant of Al- 
titude to the other, obſerve upon the ſaid Quadrant the Number of 
Degrees between them, which being reduced into Leagues or Miles 
will give the Diſtance required. The third Caſe of the Pro- 


blem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring more frequently than 


the other two, we fhall here annex another way of performing the 
ſame beſides the Globe, and that by reſolving a Spherical Tri- 


angle, two Sides whereof, vig. the Complements of the different 


Latitudes, or the Diſtances of the given places from the Poles are 
not only given, but alſo the Angle eomprehended between them, 
it being equal to the Difference of their Longitude, by which 
Sides and Angle given, we may very eafily. find the third Side by 
the noted Rules in Trigonometry, which third Side is the Diſtance 


* 


Prob. 45. A Place being given on the Globe, and its true Diſance 
From a ſecond Place, to find thereby all other Places of the Earth that 
are of the ſame Diſtance from the given Plate. 1 1 


* Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the 
Pole according to the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then fix the Qua- 
drant of Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon, upon the ſaid Qua- 
drant, the given Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond Plac 


| provided the ſame be under go Degrees, otherwiſe you m 


uſe the Semi-circle of Poſition, and making a Mark where the 


Reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid Quadrant or Semi- circle quite 


round 


! 
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round upon the Surface of the Globe, all Places paſſing under that 
Mark, are thoſe deſired. . #7 foot F 


Prob. 46. The Lajitude of two Places being given, and hag on 
of them beareth off the other, to find thereby the true Diftance be- 
tween them. | | | - : Ne" ; 


For the Solution of this Problem ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly that whoſe 
bearing is unknown. Upon the upper Semi-circle of that Meridian 


mark the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate the Pole accord- 


ing to the Latitude of the other Place, and fixing the Quadrant of 
Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given Point of the 
- Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and turn the Globe about titl 
- the Point marked in the aforeſaid Meridian coincide with the ſaid 
1 Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant the Number 
of Degrees between that Point marked in the firſt Meridian and the 
vertical Point; which Degrees being converted into Leagues or 
Miles, will give the Diſtance required. E , H an. 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given, as alſo the 
| Latitude of one of them, and its bearing from the other, to find there- 
by the true Diſtance between them. N 3898 


T 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of the Place, "whoſe Latitude is unknown, reckon 


from that Meridian upon the Equator. the Number of Degrees equal 
to the Difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make a Mark 
where the Reckoning ends, and bring the ſame to the brazen Meri- 
dian, which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond Place; : reckon 
upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude, and fixing the Globe in 
that Situation, gaiſe the Pole according to that Latitude, and fix the 


Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other Extremity+-. _ 


thereof to the given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon. 


face where the Quadrant of Altitude interſeQs the firſt Meridian; 


The Globe continuing in this Poſition, obſerve that Point of the gur? 


8 A 
; 1 2 


for the ſame repreſenteth the ſecond Place, and that Arch of the 


Quadrant between the ſaid Point and Zenith, being converted into 
Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance required. ee 


Prob. 48. The Diſance between two Places lying under the fame 
Meridian being given, as alſo their reſpectiue bearing from a third. 
Place, to find thereby that Place with its due Diſtance from the 

other two. 5 „„ e 


The given Diſtance being reckoned any where upon the brazen 
Meridian, and thoſe Places of the Globe exactly under the beginning 
and end of that reckoning being marked, raiſe the Pole according to 

| | the 
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30 Geographical Problems. PART I. 
the Latitude of one of them, (which, for Diſtinction ſake, we will 
term the firſt Place) and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, extend the other Extremity thereof to the given Point of the 
Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, according as the ſaid firſt Place 
| beareth of the third unknown, and make a ſmall Track with Chalk. 
upon the Globe, where the Edge of the Quadrant paſſeth along. 
Which done, elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the ſe- 
cond Place, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, ex- 
tend the ſame (as formerly) to the given Point of the Compaſs upon 
the wooden Horizon, and obſerve where the ſaid Quadrant interſects 
the aforeſaid Track of Chalk made upon the Surface of the Globe; 
for that is the third Place deſired, whoſe Diſtance from the other 
two may be found by the foregoing Problem. 


Theſe are the chief Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
as alſo the manner of their performance: But if the Reader deſire 
- more, let him conſult Varenius (his Geographia Generalis) from. 
whom we have borrowed ſeveral of thoſe above-mentioned. Now 
followeth, according to our propoſed Method. | 


Containing ſome plain Geographical Theorems. 


Theor, 1. HE Latitude of any Place is always equal to the Ele- 
| vation of the Pole in the ſame Place; and & contra. 


/ 


Theor. 2. The Elevation of the Equator in any Place is always 
equal to the Complement of the Latitude in the ſame Place; & 
wice Verſa. | | | 


Theor. 3. Thoſe Places lying under the Equinoctial Line have 
nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calculagon of Latitude 


. Theor. 4. Thoſe Places lying exactly under the two Poles have 
22 Latitude, it being there chat the Calculation of Latitude 
doth end. 


| Theor. 5. Thoſe Places lying exactly under the firſt Meridian, 
have nothing of Longitude, it being there that the Calculation of 
Longitude begins. - 10 7 * | 
Theor. 6. Thoſe Places lying immediately adjacent to the Weſtern 
Side of the firſt Meridian have the greateſt Lopgitude, it being there 
that the Calculation of Longitude doth end. 1 8 


Theor. 7. 
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Theor. 7. All Places lying upon either Side of the Equatar have 
the —— or leſſer Latitude, 2 o their reſpeQive Wee 
therefrom. | 


Theor. 8. All Places lying upon either Side of the Equator, and 
exactly under the ſame, have the greater or leſſer Longitude . 
ing to their reſpective Diſtance from the firſt Meridian. | 


Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth lying exafily under 


the — of the firſt Meridian and een Line, hath nei- 


ther Longitude nor Latitude. 


Theor. 10. No Place of the Earth is diſtant from e 


10800 Italian Miles, allowing 60 to one Degre@ in the Equator. 


Theor. 11. No Placę of the Earth is diſtant from its proper Anti- 


podes (diametrically taken) above 7200 Tarn Miles, Rill — 
60 to one Degree in the Equator. 


Theor. 12. The fenfible Horizon of every Place doth as okien 
change, as we happen to change the Place itſelf. 


| Theor. 13. The apparent Semi-diameter of the ſenfible Horizon 


in moſt-places doth mY vary WS to the Refraction of 
the Sun-beams. - 


Theor. 14. All Countries 2 the Face of the whole Earth do 


equally enjoy the Light of Sun (in e of Time) and are 
equally deprived of the Benefit thereof. 


Theor, 15. In all Places of the Globe of the Earth, ſave exaQly 
under the Poles, the Days and Nights are of an equal Length, (viz. 


twelve Hours each) when the Sun cometh to the Equinocti Line. 


Theor. 16. In all Places between the Equinoctial and the two Poles, 
the Days and Nights are never equal one to another, fave only thoſe 


two Times of the Year, _ te * the Signs of drive 


ay 


ES ] - ht 


Difference Length of the artificial Days and Nights in 


the ſaid Place: ind on the conrary, th farther removed, the ner 
Theer. 18. In all Places lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, 


the Days and Rn are of = ſame Extent, and that at all Times 
of the Year. 


—- 


| Theor. 1 17. T be nearer * Place i is to 1 Line, the leſſer is ds 


Theor. 197 
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nb | Geographical Theorems, Paxt I: 
Theor. 19. Three or four Places being given on the Globe that 
lie between theEquator and either of the Poles, and equi-diſtant from 


one another, the Extent of the longeſt Day in thoſe Places doth not 
increaſe proportionably to the Diſtance of the Places themſelves. _ 


Theor. 20. Three or more Places being given on the Globe, that 
lie between the Equator and the Poles, in which the length of the 
longeſt Day doth equally encreaſe ; the Diſtances between the Paral- 
lels of thoſe Places 1s not equal to one another: 


Theor. 21. Three or more Places being given on the Globe, whoſe 
Diſtances from the Equator to either Pole exceed one another inArith- 
metical Proportion: The length of the longeſt Day in one doth not 
keep the ſame Analogy to that in the other; according to the Pro- 


” 


portion of their Diſtance. - | 


Theor. 22. In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning and. 
Evening Twilight is leaſt ; in the Frigid, greateſt ; and in the 'Tem- 
Perate it is a Medium between the two. 


Theor. 2 3. To all Places lying between the Torrid Zone, the 
Sun is duly vertical twice a Year ; to thoſe under the Tropicks, 


once; but to them in the Temperate and Frigid never. | 


\ Theor. 24. In all Places of the two Frigid Zones, the Sun ap- 
peareth every Year without ſetting for a certain- number of Days, 
and diſappeareth for the ſame Space of Time. And the nearer unto 
or the farther from the Pole theſe places are, the longer or ſhorter 
is his continued preſence in, or abſence from, the ſame. 


Theor. 25. In all places exactly under the Arctick and Antarctick 
Circles, the Sun (at his greateſt Declinatioh) appeafeth every Year 
for one day compleatly, without ſetting, and entirely diſappeareth 
another, but daily riſeth and ſetteth in thoſe places at all other 
Times as elſewhere, 


Theor. 26. In all places between the Equator and North Pole, 
the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when the Sun hath the 
greateſt Northern Declination ; and the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt:Nighe 
when he hath the greateſt Southern. 8 


| Theor. 27. In all places between the Equator and the South Pole, 
the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when the:Sun hath the 
greateſt Southern Declination ; and the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt 
Night when the greateſt Northern. | | | 


Thcer. 28. In all places fituated under the Equinoctial Line, the 
Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected, doth caſt _ 
<5 towards 


. 
* . 
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- Theor. 29. Jncall Places 11 885 che K quinottial Ling : them. 
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© Theor, 30. The nearer that Places are bhto,” or the tarther re- 
moved fro, che Equator; tig morter or Ionger W is 5 
e Shadow of. a Style petpendicdlarly;erefted in ſuch þ PL Places.” 3 

7 'beor. 11 The farth, "that "Pads fehebed Mos ke E bug 
Gil norkerpiling 66 Degrees of Latitude) the greater ke Sun 
Amplitude, or that Arch of the Horizon between the P & öf dd 
Eaſt and Vest, and thoſe on which the Sun riſeth . 1 a 
Days of th Sinner te Winer See OE 
-* Theor. 32, I alt Places lying under the Kats bemieltede be the 


Meridian, the Hours of both Day —_ always. the fame in 
one as in the other. Ty 79 5 5 


104 
Theor. 33. In all Places both of * 2 _ ohne 


A chat lis under the oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, the Scaſons 
She F005 ale pay 1 Nin 4s in * anne 


rei M: 
„ Thyor 36% Ta lll aces e an A. parallel. | 1115 
ofthe Sun's diurnal Motion runs always parallel n 2 | 
the reſpeRiye; Horizon of ſuch Places,, 4014 2945 491847 18 ot 4 oft p 

Theor. 35. In all Places fituate in a right Meng the Ciras I 
the Sun's diurnal Motion is ſtill rpendicular (or near it) to — re- 
ſpective | Horizon of ſuch duc 


* Theor. 36. In all Plates Btusted i ak oblique'Sp Was due Opel 


of the Sun's diurnal Motion is always:oblique _ or cutteth the 
3 of trek Places at unequal Angles. 


37. It the Difference of Lose tds in in bro Pl 
15 tl, "the People reſiding in the Faftmolt of the 
the Time of Day ſooner by one Hour, than thoſe in the 8 1 "IF te 
Donny be 30 Degrees, then they will reckon the Hours rt 
two. 1 If 4% De R by three. Aud if 60, tl then by four, & 3 


T, . 38. If en reſiding in two diſtin places do differ exactly 
one Hour in reckoning their Time (it being only Noon to one, when 
one in the Afternoon ts the other) che true Diſtance between che re- 

ive Meridians of thoſe Places is exactly i 5 Degrees upon the 
irato?. - Tf they differ two Hours, the Diſtance is 30 Degrees. 'if 

three, 4s 45 ae ir four; it 1 60, Whois wigs 7 
D 7 heor. 39 
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© Theor.'39. If any Ship ſet out from any Port, and fleeting alt- 
b doth entirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth, the People of 
the ſajd Ship in reckoning their, time will gain one Day compleatly 
at their return, or count one more than thoſe reſiding at the faid 
Port. If Weſtward, they will loſe one, or r reckon one ] PTS © 


AAR 


10 * he 21 4 yy 122 


f two Ships ſet out fro * ſame port, at the ſame 

Tin, rind N. Br Cane the Globe of th Earth, ie  Eofts, 

and the other Fears, they wall differ from e one 0 in in Tecs- 
oning "their Lime, two Days completly at their return, even ſuppoſe 

they happen to arrive,on. the ſame Day. It they-ſurzound the Karth 


twice 1 5 as e bey i differ four Far II ihrice, 


L " 87 * % . 13 7 0 "IC 1 Ke n I. * ; 2 f 0 1143 155 2 Jie 1. 
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— 75 jo dren If feveral Shins 88 ae fy ne Part, either; 


the ſame or different Times, do all ſurround obe of the Pa 


ome pon Saut, and others due Narib, land arriyve again a. 

8 e ve peopie of thole different Ships, at their 
= * not Gifer om one another in n g their P 
eee eee bf OT bt 
Th ure the” chief" Wege e ge ker or See 
Truths, clearly dedutible from the E Probletns; and is 
theſe we might add a great many more; 121 eaving ſuch Truths, 
we paſs'to ſome others in purſüante of our 25 ö fed Method) and 
ſucn us abe equally c 51 with che aförefald — though 
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not fo pn t, yet probably more diveiting.” Therefore fol 
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HE RE are two ee RY on the Globe of 
the Earth, in which there is FT, one Ny and, one 
wah pi: the Whole Vest. 2466. hy", e I 
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Par, 1. L 


5 


; 3 EE, 2 at a certain Foe of the Year, for the {pa c 


neee four nde 1115 1 Th 121 ole 0 11 88 » 38 N ml 
. f 2 — — 3 70 
Par ag: There i is a conninglies of. the Boas at which if two 

Men ſhould chance, to meet, one would ſtand upri aht upon the Soles 


of the others Feet, and neither of them ER. feet the other's 


"Pe. and yer they both * hats their natural Palace. 152 


Par. 4. 


PF 
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Par. 4. There is a certain place of the Earth, where a Fire beiy 
made, neither Flame nor Smoke would aſcend, but move circular] 
about the Fire. Moreover, if in that place one yr fix a imoorh 
or plain Table, without any Ledges whatloever, and pour thereon 
a large Quantity of Water, not 7 Prop reof TY d run over, 
we laid Table, but would raiſe i it ſe flap in a eaP. . 4 | 


Pat g. There is 2 cirdifpiice or che Globe of a e | 
Southern Latitude, that ham both the greateſt and leaſt — of 
Loogitade, 


8 


ald li di rene a £1 
Par. 6¹ There ure dine WIGS Os Sew che Globe is ; 


differ both in Longitude and ny ro and yet all lie under one 
and the Gune-dendian. W279 IAB? 


1 0 
111 1 10 .nl 4 10 1 


* 
. . 
—— 


Par. 75 There: are ſd 8 1 on . of 
Europe, that lie under three different cee wr: * en 
both in Tanis and Latitude. 


Par. 8. There is d certain thand in the (TIE Sea, upon which, 
if two Childen x "a brought forth at the ſame inſtant of Tune, and 
living G or ſeveral Years, ſhould both expire on the ſame 
Day, yea, at the ſame Hour and Minute of that Day, yet the Life 
of one 1 5 ſurpaſs the Life of the other by divers Months. ka 


Par. 9. There are two obſervable places belonging t to Aſa, aa 3 
lie under the ſame. Meridian, and of a ſmall Diſtancefrom/one: ano- 
ther; and yet the reſpective Inhabitants of them in | 
their Time do differ an intire natural Day every: Weck . 2 


Par. 10. There is a particular place of the Earth, where the 
Wide (though frequently veering rows! the « Compay) 4 phi 
blow from the N orth Nat. 85 5 187 | 


Par. 11. There is a certain Hill in th vial of Nase on 
whoſe Top, if an Equinoctial Sun dial be duly erected, a Man that 
is Stone blind may know the Hour of the Day by the lame, if the. 
Sun ſhines. , 

Par. 12. There i is a Enkderable number of Places lying — Fy 
the Torrid Zone, in any; of which, if a certain kind of Sun dial be 
duly erected, the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees upon the 
ſame, at a certain time of the Year 3 and that twice every Day or 
the ſpace of divers Weeks: Vet no ways derogating from that 
miraculous returning of the rep a the Dial of OY in the 
Days of King Hezekiab.. | 


Par. 13. There are divers 1e on the Costinent of Africa, and 
the Iſlands of Samatra and Borneo, where a certain kind of Sun dial 
"Y_ duly fixed, the * thereof will caſt no ſhadow at all du- 


ring: 


A 


k 1 ; 
Yo "1 
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Day be known thereby, 


Par x4. There is a Certain Tland'in' the vaſt 42Jantiek Ocean, 
which being deſcryed by a Ship, at Sea, and bearing due Eaſt of th 


Hung ſeveral Seaſons of the Yeat; and yet the exact Time of the 


ſaid Ship, at twelve Leagues Diſtance by Eſtimation, the tru 


and ij uſt ag many dus Weſt. 


Par. 15. There is a remarkable Place in the Globe oſ the Earth, 
of a vety pure and wholeſome Air to breath in; yet of ſuch n ſtran 
and deteflable Quality, that it is abſolutely impoſſible for two f the 
entireſt Friends that ever breathed, to continue in the ſame in mu- 
tual Love and Friendſhip for the Space of two Minutes of Time. 


i 


Courſe for hitting the ſaid iſland, is 10 ſteer fix Leagues due Eaſt, 


2 


Par. 16. There is a certain noted Pla ee in the vaſt Ii lantiei Ocean, 
where a briſk Levant is abſolutely che beſt Wind for a Ship chat is 
to ſhape a due Eaſt Courſe ; and yet ye ſhall ſtill go before it. 


Par. 17. "There are divers remarkable Places upon the Terra- 
guebu Globe, whoſe ſenſible © Horizon is commonly fair and ſerene, 
And yer it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh properly in it any one of the 
Intermediate Points of tile Cotnpaſs'; nay, or fo much as two of 
the four Cardinals themſelves... + 

Par. 18. There is a certain Iſland in the Baltic Sea, to whoſe 
Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is clearly viſible in the Morning 
before he ariſeth, and likewiſe in the Evening after he is ſet, *: 


Par. 19. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Naples, 
ſituated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the In- 
habitants thereof every Noon by 3000 Miles and upwards, ' than 
when he either riſeth or ſetteth to thoſe of the ſaid Village, 


Par. 20. There is a certain Village intheSouth of Cl. Br fie, 
to whoſe Ttihabirants the Body of the San is leſs viſible about the Win- 
ter Boificey than to thole who mengn 2008 08 Wand ol ZLOANE, © 


Pat. 21. There is 4 vaſt Oountty in Ethiopia Superior, to whoſe 
Tahabitagts the Body of the Moon doth always appear to be moſt en- 
. —U: ] 


- Par. 22. There is a certain Iſland (whereof mention is made by 
ſeveral of our lateſt Geographers) whoſe Inhabicants-eaqnot properly 
be reckoned either Male or Female, nor altogether Hermaphrodites; 


yet ſuch is their peculiar Quality, that they are ſoldom liable unto. 
either Hunger or "Thirſt, Cold or Heat, , oy or Sorrow, Hopes 1 2 
Fears, or any ſuch of the common Attendants of human Life. 


Par. 


- 
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Par. 23. There is a remarkable Place of the Earth of a conſi- 
derable Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the Sun remov- 
eth not for ſeveral Days at a certain Time of the Near. 


Par. 24. There is a certain place of the Earth of a conſidera able 
7 gde where, though the Days and Nights, even 
when ſhorteſt, do conſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that place. it is, 


Mid. day or Noon every Quarter of an Hour. 


Par. 25. There are divers places on the Globe of the Earth, 
where the Sun'and Moon, yea and all the Planets, do actually riſe 
and ſet according to their various Motions, but never an; of the 
Fi Sta 5 1 ; % 3-4 ” CAE NE] 1 : 85 *OY £3 ; 


1 57 9 


1 0 q b 


Par. 26. There is a very remarkable place upon the Tetran® eous 
Globe, where all the Planets, iotwithflanding their different 2 
tions, and various Aſpects, do always bear upon one and the fame 
Point of the Compaſs. — 


— ey 
* W 


Par. 27, There is a certain noted part of the Earth, where the 
Sun and Moon [ip/o tempore plenilunii] may both happen to riſe 
at the fame Inſtant of Time, and apen the ſame 'point of the. 
Compaſs, Na 21. wn i ohne, 4 c as . a+ Je 


4 } 


* "T2 


1 - 
? . 
_— 


Par. 28. There is a certain placs on the Continent of Faroe, 
where, if ſeveral of the ableſt Aſtronbmers, the World now affords, 
ſhould nicely obſerve the Ccleſtial Bodies, and that at the fime 
Inſtant of Time, yet the planetary Phaſes, and their various Al- 
Pects would be really different to each of them.. 

Par. 29. There is a large and famous Country on the Continent - 
of Africa, many of whoſe Inhabitants are born perfe&ly deaf; and 
others ſtone blind, and continue fo during their whole Life: And 
yet ſuch is the amazing Faculty of thoſe Perſons, that the deaf are 
as capable to judge of Sounds as thoſe that hear, and the Blind of 

Colours as they who (ee. Oo Oe ora 

Par. zo. There are certain People in South America, who are 
properly furniſhed with only one of the five Senſes, wiz. that of 
Touching, and yet they can both hear and ſee, taſte and ſmell, and 
— — all the fre... 


Par. 31. There is a certain Country in South America, many of 
whoſe Savage Inhabitants. are ſuch unheard-of Canibals, that they 
not only feed upon human Fleſh, but alſo ſome of them do actually 
eat themſelves, and yet they vs ſarvive that krange Real 1 
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33 Geographical Paradoxes. PART I. 
Par. 32. There isa remarkable River on the Continent of Europe, 
over which there is a Bridge of ſuch a Breadth, that above three 
thouſand Men a- breaſt may ' paſs along upon the ſame, and that 
without crowding one another in the leaſt. os nt 
Par. 33. There is a large and ſpacious Plain in a certain Country 
of Ala, able to contin fix hundred thouſand Men drawn up into 
Battle array, which Number of Men being actually brought thither, 
and there drawn up, it were abſolutely impoſſible for any more than 
one ſingle Perſon to ſtand upright upon the ſaid Plain. 


Par. 34. There is a certain European City, whoſe Buildings be- 
ing generally of firm Stone, are, for the moſt part of a prodigious 
Height, and exceeding ſtrong ;- and yet it is moſt certa in, that the 
Walls of thoſe Buildings are not parallel to one another, nor per- 
pendicular to the plain on which they are built. 


Par. 35. There is a certain City on the Southern part of China, 
whoſe Inhabitants, both Male -and Female, do obſerve almoſt the 


ſame poſture'and Gate in walking 3 e Europeans; and yet they 
frequently appear to Strangers as if they walked upon their Heads. 


Par. 36, There are ten Places of the Earth diſtant from one uno- ä 
ther three hundred Miles and upwards, and yet none of them hath 
either Longitude or Latitude: © | , 


- 


Par. 37. There are two diſtinct places of the Earth lying under 
the ſame Meridian, whoſe difference of Latitude is ſixty Degrees 
completely, and yet the true Diſtance between thoſe two places 
doth not really ſurpaſs fixty Italian Miles. 


Par. 38. There are alſo two diſtin& places of the Earth, lying 
under the Equinoctial Line, whoſe Difference of Longitude is com- 
pletely 86 Degrees and an half, and yet the true Diſtance between 


Par. 39. There are three diſtin& places of the Earth, all differ- 

ing both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from one another 
2000 Miles completely, and yet they do all bear upon one and the 

ee 


Par. 40. There are three d ſtinct places on the Continent of Fu- 
rope equidiſtant from one another, they making a true equilateral 
Triangle, each of whoſe Sides doth conſiſt of a thouſand Miles, 
and yet there is à fourth place ſo ſituated iv reſpect of the other 
three, that a Man may travel vn Foot from it to any of the other 
three, in the Space of one artificial Day at a certain Time of the 
Year; and that without the leaſt Hurry or Fatigue ä 

A. 


. 
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Par. 41. There are three diſtinct places on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, ly ing under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a Diſtance, that 
the Latitude of the third rade N58 ſecond by ſo many 
Degrees and Min utes exactly as the ſeco | | 
yet. the true Diſtance of the firſt and third from the ſecond, or in 
mn 

| Pay. 42. There ates dittindt places Gif the Cn tine Cf Ege, 
90 ſtunted, in reſpeAt'of one another; tit tb” Wee Ach Ach Veal 
from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is not Welt from the ffn. 


Par. 43. There is a certain Epripean Iſland; the Nortnermoſt 


Fart whereof doth frequently alter both its Longitude and Latitude- 


128 "© £ "ſs 1 5 * | g 3 Ce Greer" 
Pa. 44. Thete is a certain plate in the Tland of Great-Britfe, 


where the Stars are always vifible at any time of the Day, if the 
Horizon be not overcaſt with Clouds. ö 
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Par. 45. It may be clearly demonſtrated by the Terreſtrial Globe, 


That it is not'abovs twenty four Hours Sailing from the River of 


Thames in Englang to the City of Mefina in Sicily, at a certain 
Time of the Year ;..provided 
Frigate, and an Azimuth Co 


Theſe are the chief Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geograp hy, 
<vhich mainly depend on a thorough Knowledge of the Glohe ; and 
though it is highly probable, that they will appear vd m as the 
Khan” af of Fables, yet we may boldly affirm, That they are not only 
equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, but alſo we are well 
affured ;" That" there is #0 Mathematical Demonſtration of Euclid 
more infallibly true in itſelf than is every one" of then However, 
wwe think it not fit to hull off the lixor, or expoſe thoſe maſhed Truths 
to-publick of ns ad endearvour thi wnnmaſting of them may prove 
a private Diverſion, both pleaſant” an uſtful to the ingenious Rea- 
der, at his moſt vacant Hours; we haftening' in the mean tine to 


the loſt Thing propuſed, vi...... 
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'Theſe are the moſt remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo their 
G old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be found very 
neceſſary for the better underſtanding of the Second Part of this Trea- 
tiſe, wherein we deſign to view all remarkable Countries in their 
| Situation, Extent, Diviſion, and Subdiviſions, and-more eſpecially 
g thoſe of Europe. But ſince moſt of the Rivers abovementioned, 
: belonging to the Continent of Europe, do conſiſt of ſeveral confidera- 
ble Branches very neceſſary to be known, we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Ri- 
vers, and annex to each their principal Branches, all which may be 
readily found by Travelling from the Mouth of the Rivers towards 
their Heads. Therefore, 
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Theſe are all the remarkable Branches of the chief Rivers on the 
Continent of Europe. And thus we are come to a Period, not only 
of this Section, but alſo of the firſt Part of this Treatiſe ; having 
now performed thofe five Things at firſt propoſed, whieh Was to 
entertain the Reader with ſome Geographical Definitions, Problems, 
Theorems and Paradoxes ; as alſo a tranſient Jurvey of the whole 
Surface of the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water. 
And ſo much for a general View thereof, Now followeth, 
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Va Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe, we under- 
ſtand a clear and exact Proſpect of all remarkable Countries 
on the Face of the whole Earth, according as they are 
repreſented. by particular 3 Maps ; as alſo a 
true and compendious Narrative of the chief Obſervables relating ei- 
ther to them or their Inhabitants : All which may be chiefly redu- 
ced to theſe following Heads, viz. their 
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= Chief owns, Archbiſhopricks Arms, 
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In taking ſuch a Proſpe& of all remarkable Countries, we ſhall 
begin with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereof 
in the ſame Order as they are ſet down [page 42.) 8 . 
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North com ry g ſldem — 
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hereafter — we come to treat of I 8 L A NDS. 1 
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Divided in \ Aggerus Agger —— 
the Govern-< Bergenus — 3 Bergin 28. to N. E. 
ments of Droenthemus E Dronthem — 


33 — J 7) dem 


This vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending (as aforeſaid) 
three diſtinct Kingdoms, wiz. thoſe of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way ; Of each of theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, 


P 
{ 


$1. SWEDEN. 


Name.) C WEDEN [formerly Suecia, Part of ancient Scandi- 

#avia ; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Moſeowvia, on 
the Weſt and North by Norway, on the South by the Sound and 
Part of the Ba/tick] is termed by the Italian, Swezia, by the 
Spaniards, Suedia ; by the French, Suede; by the Germans, & chweden; 
and by the Engliſb, Sweden or Sevedeland; ſo called from its ancient 
Inhabitants the Suenones, Suewi, or Caethidi, with the Addition of 
Land for Termination. 


44 The Air of this County? is NI very } cold; but cr not 
e Lake or Marſh) very pure and whdleſome ; yea, ſo 
heal to breath in, that many of its Inhabitants do frequently live 
to 
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to an hundred Years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drink” 
ing, a thing too much practiſed by many of them. The Anripodes 
of this People, or the oppoſite Place of the Globe to Swede/and, is 
that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean comprehended between the 
190 and 210 Degrees of Longitude from the Meridian of London, 
with 55, 30 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. Conn 


Soil ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth, roth, 21th, 
and 12th Northern Climates) is not very truitful, but yet, where 
leſs fertile in Corn, that Diſadvantage is recompevſed with tolerable 
Paſturage : However it produceth as much Grain as ſufficiently ſer- 
veth its Inhabitants. * Its numerous Lakes are very well ſtored with 
various Kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are generally covered over 

with Trees, and ſeveral of them lined with *confiderable Mines of 
Tin, Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecially the two laſt, and that beyond 
any other Country in Europe; beſides. in Fefimania is a Mine of 


Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is 


about two Months (the Sun being fo long without ſetting when 
near the Summer Solſtice.) The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 
fix Hours and an half; and the Night proportionably. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Me- 
tals, Ox-hides, Goat-ſkins, Buck-ſkins, and coſtly Furs, Pine-trees, 
Fir-trees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) The chief Rarities of this Country may be reckoned 
theſe following, vis. (1.) Two publick Clocks of admirable Work- 
manſhip; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Up/a/ ; the o- 
ther to that of St. Laurence in Lunden, eſpecially the latter, which 

{ſuppoſed to be the Work of Gaſper Barrholianus) ſhews not only the 
Day, Hour and Minute, but alſo the remarkable Motions of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fixed and moveable, and ſe- 
veral other pleaſant Curioſities. (z.) A few Leagues from Gortenburg 
is a dreadful Cataract, with a confiderable Current, which runs a 
long way out of the Country, and, coming at laſt to a hideous Pre- 
cipice, ruſheth down from thence into a low Pit, with a mighty Force 

and terrible Noiſe; and whereas the Natives uſually bring down their 
Floats of Timber by that Current; ſach'is the Height of the afore- 
ſaid Precipice, and ſo deep is the Pit into which the Water falls, that 
large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream from that 
Precipice into the Pit, do frequently drive ſo far under Water, that 
it is a confiderableTime before they riſe up torheSurface thereof again, 

ſome of them being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards of a 
whole Hour under Water. If it bealledged that the Maſts may proba- 
bly ſtick faſt in the Mud for ſome Time; to take off that Objection, 
the Pit into which they fall has been often ſounded: with a Line of 
many hundred Fathoms long, but never could they reach the bo- 

8 | tom. 


* 
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tom. (3) Towards the Southern Part of Goth/and is a remarkable 
ſlimy Lake which ſinges ſuch Things as are put into it. (4.) In 
ſeveral Parts of Sweden is found a certain Stone, which, being of a 
yellow Colour, intermixed with ſeveral Streaks of White, (as it com- 

ſed of Gold and Silver) affords both Sulpbur, Vitriol, Allum, and 
Minium. (5. ) Some write of a Lake in Lapland, which hath as ma- 
ny Iſlands in it, as 1 25 are Days in the Year. ' | 


 4rcbbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks belonging to Sweden, are two, 
VIZ. thoſe of 5001 1+ DIRT 3 | : 


f a „ 
rn Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are Eight, viz. thoſe 


* 


| Gottenburg, Mexioc, Lindcoping, Abo, 
Strengues, Lunden, Scare, Miburg. 


. Univerfities.] Univerſities eſtabliſhed here, are Two, viz: thoſe 
7 58 


Upſal, | 1 Abo. 


Manners.) The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
ſtrong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution doth fit them to be 
Soldiers. This Nation hath been noted in the World for ſeveral 
Warlike Atchievements, and is ſtill able to endure the Fatigues of a 
Military Life; yet their military Affairs in former Times were but 

very indifferently ordered, their chiefeſt Force conſiſting in the Boor 

till Gz/awzs and his Succeſſors, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Scorch 
and German Officers, introduced good Dilcipline among the com- 
mon Soldiers. Their Gentry: are much given to Hoſpitality, very 
affable and civil to Strangers,and many of them become conſiderable 
Proficients in ſeveral Arts and Sciences. The Commons are gene- 
rally eſteemed good Mechanicks, but Iↄoked upon by all as too much 
addicted to Lazineſs in Point of improving their Country, by not 
cutting down many unneceſſary Foreſts and improving their Ground 
to better Advantage. „ | 


Language.] The Swedes ſpeak a Dialect of the Teutonich, which is 
ſomewhat different from that uſed in Denmerk and Upper Germany. 
Perſons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High German 2 
in its native Purity. The Fialanders have a peguliarGibberiſh of their 
own. For a Specimen of the Swedißb Tongue, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
the Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending to obſerve = ſame 
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helg! 


Nofter runs thus. Fadber war ſom eft-ihimiin ; hat warde tient 
namyn, bill comme tit ricke, tee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen, ſa ock 
pa jardenne. Wart dagligba brodiffoz i dagh ; och forlat oſs wara 
Feld, Ja ſam ock wi forlate them ofs; ſeyldige aro ; Och in legdh of 
ickei freſtelſe utham frels oſxiſa ond. Amen. OY 


_  Gowernment.}.T he Kingdom of Sewedeland having ſuffered various 
turns of Fortune, being frequently diſturbed by the adjacent Nations, 
at laſt got rid of them all, and, becoming terrible to others, ſpread 
itſelt over a conſiderable Part of its Neighbours Territories. At 
preſent it is ſubject unto, and governed by its own Monarch, w] 
lince the laſt Age, is not only hereditary, but by the late turn of At- 
fairs in his Country, hath alſo attained unto and now exerciſeth ſuch 
a Power over the Subject, that the ſame is really aſtoniſhing to any 
idering Perſon, who looks back unto the State of that Kingdom 
only a few years ago. He 1s indeed a powerful Prince both by Sea 
and Land (eſpecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a great 
number of Forces; and that with, a very ſtall Charge to himſelf. 
For the common Soldiers and Seamen are maintained by the Boors, 
and the Officers ( for the moſt part) are put in poſſeſſion of ſome Farms 
of the Crown Lands, whole Revenues ſerve for their Pay: His Guards 
only are the greateit and moſt W Charge unto him, they 
being paid out of his Treaſury. He is fliled King of the Szwedes. 
Geths and Vandals ; Grand Prince of Finland, Duke of Efenia and 
Carelia, and Lord of Tagria, &c. The different Orders in this Realm 
are Six, viz. Princes of the Blood, the Nobility, Clergy, Soldiery, 
: Merchantry and Commonalty. 'Theſe by their Repreſentatives be- 
ing aſſembled in Parliament, make four different Houſes, vix. 1. That 
of the Nobility, where the Grand Marſhal preſides. 2. That of the 
Clergy, where the Archbiſhop of . preſides. 3. That of the 
Burgeſſes, where one of the Conſuls of Sz9c4holm preſides. And laſtly, 
That of the Daß of the Shire, where one of their own Number 
elected by themſelves prefides. Chief Courts eftabliſhed in this 
Kingdom are theſe five, viz. 1. That commonly called the King's 
Chamber, deſigned for the Deciſion of all Caſes *. — r between 
the Nobility, Senators, or any of the publick Officers ; and here the 
King is (at leaſt, ought to fit as) Preſident. - 2. The Court Martial, 
in which all Matters relating to War are determined ; and here 
the Grand Marſhal of the Lens is Preſident. 3. The Court of 
Chancery, in which Edicts, Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, 
are made out in the King's Name; and here the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom is Preſident, 4. The Court of Admiralty, in which all 
Buſineſs relating to Maritime Affairs is tranſacted ; and here the High 
Admiral is Preſident. Laſtly, the Court of Exchequer, _— all 
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Matters concerning the publick Revenue are managed, and here the 
Grand Treaſurer is „ 


4 


Arms] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, In the Firſt and 
Fourth, Azure, three Crowns Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe, 
for Swedel/and. In the Second and Third, Barry, Argent and Azure, 
a Lion, Or, crown'd Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the 
Firſt and Fourth, Sable, a Lion, Or, crowned, armed, and languid, 
Gules, for the Palatinate of the Rhine. In the Second and Third, 
Lozenges, Bendwiſe of twenty one Pieces, Argent and Azure, for 
Bavaria. For the Creſt a Crown Royal, adorned with eight Flow- 
ers, and cloſed by as many Demi-circles, terminated in a Mond, 
Or. 'The Supporters are two Lions, Or, crown'd of the ſame. 
And his Motto in theſe Words, Dominus Protector menus. 


Religion.] Lutheraniſm is the eftabliſhed Religion of this Country, 
being univerſally profeſſed by all Orders and Degrees of Men (ex- 
cept in Livomia where is a conſiderable Number of Papiſts inter- 
mixed; and Lapland, many of whoſe Inhabitants are mere Heathens, 
- uſually worſhipping the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the like) and that 

ever fince the Days of the Reformation, which was happily effected 
in this Kingdom by Gz/ftawus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the 
Savediſþ Crown; fince which time their Religion bath not been di- 
ſturbed from abroad but once, and ſince that Diſturbance never di- 
ſtracted at home by Non- Conformity; for Perſons of all Ranks, ad- 
hering to the Tenets of Luther, give conſtant Attendance on Divine 
Service, and join in the ſame manner of Worſhip. Which Uni- 
formity in Religion ſome are pleaſed to impute to that effectual 
Method, commonly believed to be here taken, and lately pr poſed 
in England. to deter all Romiſh Prieſts from entering Sweden [ corum 
fe. Caſtratio] and ſowing the Seeds of Diſſenſion among them. 
Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country, 4. D. 8293 and that 
by the Care and Diligence of Auſgarus (a Monk of Corwey, and 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Bremen) ſent thither for that End by the 
Emperor Lewis the Pious. hob © | 


— * 


3 EN MARK [formerly Cimbrica Cher ſine ſus, a part 
4 of Ancient Scandinavia; and now bounded on the 
Eaſt, by part of the Baltick; on the Weſt, by part of the German 
Ocean ; on the North, by the Sound; and on the South, by part of 
Germany]is termedbythe Italians, Dania; bythe Spaniards, Dimarca; 


* 
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by the French, Denemark; by the High Germans, Denremant'; and 
by the Engliſh, Denmark ; ſo called from the Bounds and Marches - 
of its Inhabitants the Danes; whoſe Country, bordering on the an- 
cient Batavi and Saxons, was theroup "called — ny 
Name in proceſs of 'Time was t to that of our Is 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much the-ſame wi e int 
Southern Part of Swedeland, it being extremely cold, but in 
Places very wholeſome, The appaſits; ace ho Globe ta B 
is that Part of the Pacifick, Ocean lying between 18 8 and 192 De- 
 grees of Longitude, wich 54 and 57, 30 Degrees of Souch, Laticude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 10th and 31th | 
North Climates) is very good for Corn and Paſtürage. Here is a- 
bundance of Fiſh, eſpecially r as alſo many wild Fowle, 
and moſt kinds of wild Thel longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Part is 17 Hours and an half, the ſhorteſt in the — — 
and an half, and the Nights proportionable. 345 DE 


| Commanitidy. 1 The chief Commodities of this G — "Fi, 
Tallow, Furniture for. Ships, 7 2 NN Wanne Fir- 
| wood, and Wainſcot, Ne. IA 0 \ [I 0. vol 


Rarities] Nen to Slefevich (Southard) are yet ta b been the 
12 of that famous Wall ang Trench, made about 880 Years 
ago by Gotricius, then King of Denmari, to hinder the Incurſſens 
of the Saxons, reſembling ſomew hat the Pigs Wall in Great - Aritain. 
Between Flensburg and Slefwick is a {mall Village, Which goes by 
the Name of Anglia, remarkable in this, that from the {aid Village, 
and Country adjacent, came our Anceſtors, the ancient 4vg/er into 
Great-Britain, In Gottorp is an admirable Globe af Copper, le 

Foot and an half Diameter, ſo contrived by one of the Dales of 
7 that (by certain Wheels turned abant by Water) —— 

ſents exaQtly the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies. As alle-anot 

of fix Foot Diameter, a by Tycho Brake, that eee DM Dun; 
Aſtronomer, now to be ſeen; with a lively Repreſentation of the 
Tychobrabick Syſem mechanically contrived, and ſeveral curious 
Aſtronomica l Inſtruments in the Round Tower at Copenhagen: Which 
Tower itſelf is likewiſe obſervable for its manner of Aſcent, being 
ſo contrived that a Coach may drive up to the Tap thereof. But 
whereas the chief Curioſities of Deumarl may be july reckon · 
ed thoſe treaſured up in the Mauſæum Regiym at pr 1 and 
having had lately an Occaſion to view the ſame, I humbly-proſame 
it will not he aliogether anacceptable 60 the Reader to give ſome 
Account thereof. 9 

This excellentRepoftory conſiſts of eight d eee * 
thoſe well ſtocked with what deſerves theQblervayon of an inquifiuve 
Traveller. To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would re- 
40g a Volume. I ſhall — to n Curiofities 


* 


as ate moſt obſervable; and thoſe I might fitly reduce to the two 
Claſſes,” wiz, Natural and Artificial. Gf Natural Curioſities, there 
is indeed in this Mu ſæum as good a Collection of all forts, as in moſt 
publiek Repoſitories in Europe 3: there being to be ſeen in it all re- 
markable Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, c. brought 
thither from moſt parts of the known World. But my preſent Deſign 
is not to deſcend to Particulars here, fince the Reader will find an 
Account of ſuch Curlokities, as he travels tt ro? the various Countries 
from whence they came, to whom they originally belong: Suffice it 
therefore in this Place to take Notice only of the Artificial Rarities of 
this Mur um, the moſt remarkable of which are theſe following, vix. 
1. The Weins and Arteries of the human Body curiouſly repreſented 
by Iron Wire, all of themappearing in their natural Situation, Big- 
neſ and Colour. 2. Angrimeial human Skeleton of Ivory, admi- 
rably-well done by a certain Daniſb Mechanick; its Right Hand 
graſps a large Scythe, the left holds a Sand Glaſs, and upon the Out- 
ſide of the Caſe containing this Curioſity, is a commendatory Copy of 
Verſes compoſed by the celebrated Anatomiſt Thomas Bartholinus. 3. 
A lively Hiſtory of our Saviour's Paſſion cut out in Ivory. 4. An 
exact Mode of a Ship with her Maſts and Sails, all of Ivory. 5. An 
Ivory Clock actually going.” 6. A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony, 
very beautiful to look upon, and admirably well contrived within ; 
and remarkable for being the Work of a Dani Mechanick tone 
blind. 7. A well poliſhed Tabſe of Marble, in which is a natural 
Repreſentation of a Crucifix. 8. Several other large Marble Tables 
curiouſly adorned with inlaid precious Stones, naturally repreſenting 
Birds of divers Sorts 9. A pretty turned wooden Cup, which conſiſts 
of no fewer than an hundred Cups put into one another, each of 
Which is ſo thin that they Il hardly nit of a ſlight Touch of one's 
Hand without Harm. 10. Several Tankards, Cups, Boxes, and o- 
ther Veſſels of Beech- tree, neatly made and adorned with Variety of 
curious Figures by a Peaſant of Norway ; and all with no other Too 
than an ordinary Knife. 11. Two curious drinking Veſſels, one of 
Gold, the other of Silver, in form of a ſounding Horn: That of 
Gold weighs 102 Ounces and an half, is in Length 2 Foot 9 Inches, 
and contains about two Exglib Pints and an half. It was found in 
the Dioceſe of Ripen, Anno 1639 ; has in raiſed Work on its outſide 
ſuch a Number of Animals, with Men in ftrapge Poſtures and divers 
Hieroglyphick Figures, as ſufficiently evince it to be of Pagan Ex- 
traction, and to have been uſed by the Heathens in their religious 
Performances: The other of Silver weighs almoſt four Pounds, and 
is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum, of which a certain Chronologer, Ha- 
melmanus, gives a ſtrange Relation, pretending that it was preſented 
to Otho I. (one of the Dukes of O A ey by a Ghoſt that appeared 
to him in a Wood as he was hunting: But, in the Judgment of 
the beſt Criticks, *twas made by Chriftian I. of Denmark. 12, Many 
Roman Urnt, together with a Stilus Romanus. neus, which is four 


or five Iaches long, and about the bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe: quill; 
1 | BY 1¹ 
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it is ſharp at one End, and the other is fitted to ſerateh out what has 
been falſely. written. 13. Machina Planetarum, an excellent mo- 
dern Engine; by turning the Handle of which, one may readily ſee 
at any Time, either paſt, preſent, or to come, the true State of the 
Celeſtial Motions according to the Copernict Syſlem; the Longitude | 
and Latitude of each Planet; their Apogeum and Perigeum ; and, 
true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral other pleaſant Curioſities, 
14. Machina Eclipſium, another modern Engine; ſo contrived, that 
by turning it round, one may ſee both the Vear and Day, and Quan- 
tity of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe, for any Time deſired, either paſt or 
to come. Both theſe curious Engines were projected and compleated 
by the preſent Profeſſor of the Mathematicks at Copenhagen, the inge- 
nious Olaus Raner. 15, Machina Ingens Copernicanay a lively Re- 
preſentation of the Copernick Syſtera; being a pretty mechanical En- 
ine, moved by Clock work, which having the Sun-immoveable in 
e Center, ſhews the true Motion of the Earth, both-Diurnal and 
Annual; as alſo the Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and 
12 Hours, with her various Phaſes, | and the reſpeQive Motion of 
each of the other Planets. © 16 Many Priſms, Microſcopes, Barome- 
ters and Burning-glaſſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs, 
being 32 Inches Diameter. 17. A curious Cylinder of weil poliſhed 
Metal, by which ſome Colours on a Table that appear monſtrouſly 
confuſed to the naked Eye, do clearly repreſent the true Efhgies of 
Frederick 1. of Deamark, with bis Queen Sophia Amelia: 18. 
Various Sorts of Arms and Habits of a great many Nations, with a 
curious Collection of Pictures done by ſome of the beſt Maſters. | 19. 
Some Indian and Egyptian Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory, with a 
few of Porcelline Earth, and one of Braſs from Egypt, inform of a 
Hog. 20. Some Pages of Writing on Palm- tree Leaves from the 
Coaſt of Malabar, being done by the Natives of that Country with 
an Iron Stile. Laftly, In this Muſæum is a great Number of Medals 
both Modern and Antient. The Modern are all Daniſb, begin- 
ning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending to the preſent Times. The 
Antient are all Roman, except five Greek, and thoſe either of Gold, 
Silver or Braſs. Of Gold are ſome of Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Ti- 
berius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpaſian, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome others. Of Silver are 
divers of the forgoing Emperors; and thoſe that follow, viz, Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, Titus Veſpafian, Antoninus Phi leſopbus, Aurelius Ve- 
rus, Aurelius Commodus, L. Septimius Severus, and moſt of the follows 
ing Emperors down to Aurelius Vidorinas, Of Brais are Medals of 
all the Emperors abovementioned and ſeveral others beſides, 


Arc bbiſhoprichs.] As for Archbiſhoptitks in this Kingdom, there 
is only one, vx. that of © eee ee wo 0 644 
. | Copen hagen. 
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Biſbopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
\ ' - Slefwick, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wiburg. 


Univerfitics.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
| wpenhagen, © | Kiel. 2 


Manner] The Danes (a very warlike People of old, having con- 
ſtrained many of the Northern Nations to ſubmit to the Force of 
their Arms at ſome time or other) are now almoſt of the ſame Temper 
with their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans ; but that they are 
generally eſteemed a People more given to Pride and Cunning than 
either of the former. So extravagantly vain are they of their own 
Performances, and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flattery of 
their Princes, that upon almoſt every Undertaking of ti. eir King and 
Country do they uſe to ſtrike Medals, and ſuch as expreſs the Action 
done in themoſt Hy perbolical Manner, tho' ſometimes the Matter it 
ſelf is of fo ſmall Importance, that no Nation of Europe, but the 
Daniſh, would hardly think it worthy of a Place in their Weekly 
Gazette, much leſs the Honour of a Medal. The Danes are indeed 
induftrious and frugal enough, but the Trade of their Country i at 
preſent very low, Merchandizing being much diſcouraged by the Se- 
verity of the civil Government. They are alſo confiderable Lovers, 
of Learning, but generally greater Lovers ofExceſs, whether indrink- 
ing or eating, eſpecially the ſormer; and that ever ſince the Juice of 
the Grape was recommended to them by the High Germans, whom 
they now equal, if not exceed, in all manner of Caroufing. 


Language.] The modern Language of Denmark is originally a 
Dialect of the Teutonic. The Court; Gentry, and chief Burghers 
commonly uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French 
when they talk with Strangers. How the Dani Tongue differs 
from the High German, and the modern Language in Sevrde/and, 
will beſt appear from their Pater Nofter, which runs thus : Fader 
wor du fom eſt himmelen; be liget vorde dit naff a tilkomme dit rige wor- 
derdin wille ſag paa forden, ſom hander i himmelin. Gift ofs i dagh 
wort daglige bred; oc forlad oſæ wor atyld, ſom wi forlade wore dy- 
lat ber; ec leed oſæ ictudi friftelſe : Men freli ofz ofe free ont. Amen. 


- Government:)] This Kingdom was formerly elective (altho, they 
uſually advanced the next Heir to the Crown) until the Year 1629, 
thatFrederick the IIld having bravely fed the Sevedes, beſieging 
the Capital City, Copenhagen, it was rendered. hereditary to 
his Family. The Nobility here had hitherto a conſiderable Stroke 
until theſe our own Days, that this Kingdom is ſo ſtrangely French- 
fed in point of Government, that the Dany. and French Monar- 
chies are now almoſt of the ſame Mould. The King aſſumes to him- 
ſelf the Power of diſpoſing of all Heirs and Heireſſes of any Note, 
as it is practiſed in France. The Daniſb Law is highly to be prized, 
| = SE 8 4 In 


- 


— 


a, 


firſt is peculiar for deciding 


in that it is hort and perſpicuqus, ſurpaſſiog the like of all other 
Nations in that reſpect. It is wholly 8 upon Equity, and 
comprized in one Quarto Volume in the Dazif Tongue, and that 
ſo plain, that any Man may underſtand and plead their own Ca 
without the Aid of either Council or Attorney, and no Suit is to 


hang in Suſpenſe beyond one Year and a Month, This is indeed a 


mighty Advantage, and a fingular Property of the Dani Law up- 
on one Hand; but the ſame ts attended with a vaſt Inconvenience 
on the other; for the firſt and principal Article thereof runs tbus; 
That the King bath the. Privilege referved to himfelf to explain, nay 
to alter and change the (ame as he ſoall think gaed. Chief Courts 
for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in civil and criminal Affairs, are 
four, vis, Raug hes, e Lanfiag, and High-night, _ The 

| ters which happen in Cities and 
Towns. The ſecond ſor thoſe in the Country. The third is the 
High Court of the Province, to which Appeals are made from the 
two former. And the fourth is the ſupreme of all the reſt, held 
commonly at Copentagen, and conſiſting of the principal Nobility, 
in which Court the King himfelf ſometimes fits in Perſon. Beſides 
theſe there is the Court of Admiralty for maritime Affairs; as alſo 
Rent-chamber, reſembling our Court of Exchequer, for managing 
all Matters relating to the publick Revenue. 


Arms.) The King of Denmark bears Party of three, and Coupe 
of two, Which makes twelve Quarters. In the firſt Or, Seme af Hearts 
Gules, three Lions. paſſant · guardant axure, crawned, languid and 
armed of the firſt, for Denmark.” 2. Gules, a Lion-rampant, Oe, 
crowned and armed of the firſt, in his Paws a Battle- ax argent, hilted 


of the ſecond, for Norway. 3. Gules, a Lion-paſſant-guardant, Or, 
on nine Hearts of the ſame in Feſſe, for Gathland. 4. Gules, a Dra- 


gan crowned, Or, for Schonen. 5. Azure, three Crowns, Or, far 


Sqwveden. 6. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, ; gent, ſupporting 4 Flag of 
the ſame, marked with a croſs Gulet = 


Juitland. 7. Or, two 
Lions · paſſant guardant, azure, for Slaſauicl. 8. Gules, 2 Fiſh 
crowned argent, for Iceland. Over theſe eight Quarters, a great 
Croſs argent, which is the ancient Device of the Kingdom, on the 


Center of which are placed the Arms of Dithaarch, viz. Gules, a 


Cavalier armed argent. 9. Gyles, a Nettle leaf open and Charged in 
the Middle with a little Eſcuteheon, the whole argent, for Ho{fein. 


10. Gules, a Signet argent, gorged with a Crown, Or, ſar Stormarſs. 


11. Gules; two Feſles, Or, far-Delmenxhorſt.. 12. Gules, à Croſs 


. 


Patte fiichee 2 Oldenburg. The Shield ſurrounded with a 


Collar ot the Order of the Elephant. The Creſt is a Crown, Or, fwv- 
ered, raiſed with eight Diadems, terminating in a Mond of the lame. 
For the Motto are theſe Words, Pietas & Fuſtitia. coronaut. 


Religion.] The Errors and Practices of the Roman Church being 
grown at length ſo e that an univerſal * 
ee | 3 n 


— 


A 
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came expedient, this Kingdom among the other Northern Crowns, 
threw off that inſupportable Yoke, and cordially embraced the Doc- 
trine of Luther, which being allowed of by Frederick I. about the 
middle of the laſt Century, was ſo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſhed 
in Dexmark, that in all the Dauiſb Dominions there is no other 
Religion but Lutherani/m profeſſed, except ſome French Refugees, 


who are allowed a Church at Copenhagen ; and a few Popiſh Families, 


who were lately permitted to perform their Worſhip in a Chapel at 
Gluckftat. The Daniſb Clergy do ſtill retain the Practice of Con- 
Felton, which allPerſons are obliged unto before they participate of 
the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: they likewiſe retain 
Crucifixes, and ſeveral Ceremonies of the Roman Church. Chriſti- 
anity was fully eſtabliſhed in this Country about the middle of the 
Twelfth Century, and that by the means of Pope Adrian IV. (an 
Engliſhman) who before his Aſſumption to the Popedom, was term- 
ed Nico/aus Breakſpear, 15 8 | ; 


$3. NORWAY. 


Name INT ORW AV, (formerly Norwegi a Part of ancient 
+ Scandinavia, and now bounded by the Eaſt by Swa- 
den; on the Weſt, North, and South, by Part of the main Ocean) 
is termed by the Italians, Neruegia ; by the Spaniards, Noruegia ; 
by the French, Noraveg ; by the Germans, Norwegen ; and by the 
Engliſh, Norway; ſo called from its Northern Situation (Nor? be- 
ing for North, and Weg, Way,) ſeing it is the way to and from the 
North in reſpect of the reſt of Europe. * PS 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ſo extremely cold, —_ 
towards the North Parts of the Kingdom, that it is but thinly inha- 
bited, and that by the meaneſt of the People. The oppoſite Place 
of ht Globe to Noraway, is Part of the Pacifick Ocean between 186 
and 192 


La ticude. 


$6il.) By resfon of the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Country (it 


lying in the 11th, 12th, and 14th North Climate} the Soi is very 
barren, not having force enough to produce the very neceſſaries of 
Life, the common People being forced to uſe dryed Fiſh inſtead of 
Bread. In ſhort, this Country is overſpread either with vaſt Fo- 
Teſts, barren Mountains, or formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt 
Parts of it, the longeſt Day is above two Months, the Sun not ſet- 
ting for that time; the ſhorteft in the Southmoſt about fix Hours 
and an half, and the Nights proportionable. - ; 


© Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Stock- 
Fiſh, Rich Furs, Train Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal-Boards, and 


— 


egrees of Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South 


the 
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the like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, 
— i oe Fa 4 CK . , 0 4 91289 0 14 4 
F of Lite, "oo oO GT. 
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"© Rarities.] Near to D+ontheim is a rematkable Lake, whoſe Wa- 
ters never freeze Even in the dead af Winter, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive Cold at that Seaſon: Upon the Coaſt of Norway, near 
the Iſle of Hittexen, in the Latitude of 68, is that remarkable. and 
dangerous Whirlpool, commonly called Maelſtroon, and by Navi- 
gators the Navel of the Sea. Which Whirlpool is, in all Probability, 
occaſioned by ſome mighty ſubterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal to 
Ships that approach too nigh, providing it be in the time of Flood; 
for then the Sea, upwards of two Leagues round, makes ſuch a ter- 
rible Vortex, that the Foxce and Indraught of the Water; together 
with the Noiſe and tumbling of the Waves upon one another, is ra- 
ther to be admired than expreſſed; Butz as in the Time of Plood;the 
Water is drawn in with a mighty Force ; ſo during the Time of Ebb 
it does tow out the Sea with ſuch a Violence, that the heavieſt 
Bodies then caſt into it cannot fink, but are toſſed back again by 
the impetuous Stream, which ruſheth out with incredible Force; and 
during that Time are abundance of Fiſhes caught by Fiſhermen who 
watch the Opportunity; for being forced up to the Surface of the 
Water, they, cannot well dive again, ſo violent is the riſing current. 
1 ſeveral Parts of Noravay were diſcovered ſome. Years 250 di- 
vers Silver Mines, particularly two, whereof one was termed Bene- 
dicta Diuina (vulgarly Segen Gottei) and the other Bene Spei, but 
both of them were quickly echauſted; however, in the former of 
theſe, anno 1630, was found a- Maſs of Silver, valued at three thou- 
ſand two hundred and ſeventy-two Imperial Dollars: And in 
the other was taken out a Maſs of Silver, valued at five thouſand 
ſuch Dollars. Both which Maſſes, and ſome others of pure Silver 


from theſe Norwegian Mines, are now to be ſeen ia the Muſzum 
Regium at Copenhagen, 


+ 


Arehbiſpopricłs.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, only one, vix. 
that of 35 | 


Drontheim. 
_ Biſbepricks) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Aſn, | Bergen, Staffanger. 
Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom, none. 


Manners.) The Norvegians (who being notorious Pirates of old, 
became very formidable to ſeveral of the Northern Nations) are 
now looked upon as a very mean, ſimple, and ignorant Sort of 
People; a People, however, that are very hardy, much given to 
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72 Scandinavia. Parr II. 
Toilitg und Labour, very juſt in their Dealing, and abundantly ci- 
vil, after their own Manner, fo the few Strangers who come among 
them. In the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom they have no 
"Towhtis, but generally live in Tents, and travel in great Companies 
from one Place to another in Hunting. | 


| Language.) The L: now forken in this Country, eſpecial- 
aps d e yh Nee aſed 
in the Kingdom of D-»mark, a Specimen of which is already given 
in a foregoing Paragraph, | we 


Government.) This Kingdom was formerly a diſiin& Body b 


25 ſelf, and independent on any other, bt (being incorporated with 


4 


8 * 


enmark, anno 1387) is now ſubje& to his Danih Majeſty, who, 
| s particular Governors in Places of greateſt Importance, doth 
ordinarily keep a-Vice-roy: there, for the better manang of the 
whole; his Place of Reſidence is commonly at Bergen, and his Power 
15 extraordinary great. 1 l 


| Relizion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion in Norway, is the ſame as in 
Denmark, duly that in the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom, the 
Knowledge of Chriſtianity {which was atfirſt planted in this Country 


mach about the ſame time with the two other Northern Crowns) is 


ſ0o decayed, that on the Borders of Lapland they differ but little from 
mers Heathets, ba 
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 _MOSCOYIA 


Name. JYA/FOSCOV I A or Ry/ja [containing much of Sa- 
hogs matia Europza, With a Part of Sarmatia Afratica, 
and now bounded on the Eaſt by Tartary, on the Weſt by Sqveden, 
on the North by the vaſt Northern Ocean, and on the South by 
Litith Tartary, Georgia, and the Caſpian Sea] is termed by the Ita - 
lians, Moſcoyia; by the Spaniaras, Muſcovia; by the French Moſcovie 
or Ruſffie Blanche; by the Germans, Muſtau; and by the Engliſh, 
Moſcovia of Moſcowy; ſo called from its chief Proyince of that Name, 
whoſe Denomination is derived from Moſchj or Moſti, an ancient 
People firſt inhabiting that Part of the County. The Name of Ruſfa 
is generally agreed upon to come from another ancient People of 
that Country, called Reſſi or Rut. 72 | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very cold, particularly towards 
the North, where Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters of the 
Year; but in the Southmoſt Provinces: they have very ſcorching 

Heats in the Summer for the ſpace of fix Weeks. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to 'Mo/covia,- is that Part of the vaſt. Pacifick 
Ocean, between.210 and 244 Degrees of Longitude, with 49 and 
70 Degrees of South Latitude 


Soil.] The Soil of the Country (it lying in the 8, g, 10, 11, 12, 
Ec. Northern Climates).is very different, according to the different 
Situation of its Parts. Here are many Plains, but generally full of 
Marſhes. Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts; and even where 
the Grqund is cleared of Wood it is for the moſt part very barren, 
and ſo extreamly cold, that what they ſow doth ſeldom come to 
due Perfection. In the South-weſt Parts towards Poland, the Soil is 
tolerably good, the Ground there producing ſeveral forts of Grain 
5 in great Abundance; and its reported by many, that their Oorn is read 

for rea ping about two Months after it js own. The longeſt Day in 

- the Northmoſt part of this Country is above two Months, the Sun 
not ſetting for that time, when near the Summer Solſtiee; the 
Morteſt in the Southmoſt is about 9 Houn and a half, and the 


Night proportionable. 


cCunmodilies.] The chief Commodities of this County are Furs, 
Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Train Oil, Caviere, 
Hemp, Flax, Slad, Iron, c. 9 


* Rarities.] As one of the Chief Rarities of this Country, we may 
reckon that ſtrange ſort of Melon, found in or near to 4fracan, 
Ca/an, and Samara. Some of the Natives term it Baranetx. (i. e. the 
\ Little Lamb) others Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Annual Plant. The 
; firſt Title would ſeem moſt proper, becauſe in Figure it N ry 


* 
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Lamb, and ſuch is its vegetable Heat, that (according to the vulgar 
manner of Expreſſion) it conſumes and eats up all the Graſs or rather 
Herbs within its reach. As the Fruit doth ripen, the Stalk decays, 
and is coyered with a Sybſtance exactly the ſame with Wool that is 
ſhort and curling. A Part of the Skin of this remarkable Plant [ vul- 
garly reckoned a Plant, but diſowned by our modern Botaniſts ] is to 
* ſeen in the King of Denmar#t's publick Repoſitory of natural Rari- 
ties at Copenhagen; the inſide of which Skin being dreſſed, as Tan- 
ners uſually do the fleſhy Side of Lamb Skins without taking off the 
Wool, no Man ean dingatth between the Skin of the Boranetæ, 
and that of an ordinary Lamb. Whereupon many of the Maſco- 
vites uſe the Skin of this rare Vegetable (if we may allow it to he 
ſuch) inftead of Furs for lining their Veſts. As another remark- 
able thing of this Country, we may here add, that ſtately Church in 
Moſcow, called Jeruſalem, which ſeemed to 7h Baſilides I. (then 


Exar) ſuch a ſtately Pile of Building, that he ordered the Eyes of 


the Architect to be put out, that he might never contrive (at leaſt 
behold) its fellow. 1 5 


Eccleſiaſticks in Meſcovia are one Patriarch, four Metropolitaus, | 


ſeven Archbiſhopricks, and ſeveral Biſhopricks. 
The Patriarch is he of Moſcow, reſiding in the ſame City. 


„ | Nowogorodſei and Welikoluſpoi. 

Metropolitan, are thoſe J Refiouſrkoi and Harouftaushai. - 

3 of--.. Caſanshoi and Sunatshoz. 
Sarskoj and Pondos foi. 


Wolodoskoj and Welike Premshos. = 
| 5 Re ſanstoi _ e N : : 
F : Sudalshoi and Turros toi. 
Arelb ou oy are 7 Taverskoi and Caffinshor, 

Fre _—_ | Sibirshot and Tabolshoz. 
, Attrachanshoi and Tersko:. 
 Pleshouskai and Shorskoz. 


©  Bibupricki.] As to the exact Number and Names of Biſhopticks 
in this Na), the ſame is but uncertain at beſi. =O. 

Univerſities.) Here we can hardly expect the Seats of the Muſes, 
where the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been ſo long baniſhed, 
and the ſtudying of them inhibited by publick Authority. 


© Manners.) The Moſovites (Men of a vigorous and healthy Con- | 


fiitution) are generally reckoned a rude, deceitful and ignorant ſort 
of People, and much addicted to exceffive Drinking, as allo un- 


layfal 
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lawful and beaſtiy Pleaſures. 'And fo fond of Tgnorance have they 
/Hitherto been, that it was looked upon (almoſt) as a piacular Crime 
ſor any of them to apply himſelf to ſearch after Knowledge. But 
Things are now mightily altered in this Point, and that by the En- 
couragement of his preſent Czariſh Majeſty, who gives leave to his 
Nobility to acquire the Liberal Arts and Sciences, particularly the 
Mathematicks; and to agquaint themfelves with Foreign Countries 

and Languages. And that the Learned Languages (Greet and 
Latin] may be no longer Strangers in this Country, he hath already 
erected publick Schools in 22 for the ticking of them. By 
which Means, it is to be hoped, that the brutiſh Temper #nd Stu- 
pidity of this People may be much reformed in ſome Time. And, 
whereas the preſent Emperor hath already viſited ſome of the beſt 
Nations of Europe, purpoſely to improve himſelf in Warlike Af- 
fairs, both by Sea and Land, (eſpecially the former) and, fince this 
Undertaking is ſo uncommon, that the Mo/towi:ifh Story cannot af- 
ford a Parallel; it is alſo to be hoped, that the Effects thereof will 
be equally aſtoniſhing, and that in humbling (if not cruſhing) both 
Twrks and Tartars, his diſturbing Neighbours, and profeſſed Ene- 
mies to the Croſs of Chriſt. With ſuch big Hopes as theſe were 
many thinking Men in Furepe firmly poſſeſſed for ſome Years paſt: 
But the Czar's late Attempt upon his Chriftian Neighbour 
the Savede, and the Unchrittian Cjreumftances: of this Attempt 
have very much daſhed all Hopes of that Nature. 

Language.] The Language uſed in this Country is a Dialect of the 
Sclavonian, bat fo corrupted and blended with other Languages, that 
it is hardly underſtood wi thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sc/awvonian, 
which neverthelefs is ſtill'uſed by the Ruſfans in their Divine Service. 
The Pater-Nofter (which | find only in a corrupt Diale& of their 
Tongue) runs thus: AM ſamtidben joko oledhtainahiſſa : Pybetta otkon 
fun wakekuta ; ff alkehon fun thaſaft kwem tainahiſſa ayn man pal- 
la. Meidhen jokopaiwen leiba anna mehillen tanapaiauana, ja an- 
na meidem ſyndia: Kwid moe annama meidem valtachan rickoillen: 

Ja ã a ſata meita kin ſauxes mutta paaſia meiſta paaſta. 

| Government] This great Body is under its own Prince, who aſ- 

ſumeth the Title of Czar, (which in the Ruta Language fignifies 
* Emeror) yet more commonly he is termed the Great I * e is 

an Hereditary Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpotical. The 

Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects are wholly at his Diſpoſal; and 
the great Kuex or Lord within his Dominions, d#th acknowled 
himſelf his Ga/op or Save, As he is a Prince of uncontroulable 
Power, ſo alſo he is poſſeſſed of vaſtly 4 Dominions, from 
whence (tho? buch of them be very barren) he draws prodigious 
Revenues ; and thoſe not only that accrue from publick Taxes, but 
likewiſe from his Monapoly of Sables, and farming out of public 
Inns, Taverns, and Ale-houſes [he himſelf being Brewer- _— 
ng | | Vo 
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which riſes to a very high Sum, eſpecially in a Country where the 
People are extremely addicted to deinking. The Czar not only ex- 
erciſeth an uncontroulable Power over his ſlaviſſi Subjects, but ali 
pretends to a kind of Omniſcience among them, and hath © ſueceed - 
ed in this bold Pretence, that the main Body of the Feople do really 
believe that their Great Duke knoweth all hings. To ſupport which 
Opinion, the Moſcowitifh Emperors have induſtriouſly endeavoured 
to keep their Peopie in groſs Ignorance, and ſor that End have hi- 
therto baniſhed out of their Dominions the Liberal: Arts and Scien- 
ces, and forbid the ſtodying of them under the ſevereſt Penalties. | 
But-the preſent Czar by his Proceedings (already hinted at) would 1 
: ſeem to rectify that groſs Abuſe : He ſuffers none of his Nobles to | i 8 
retire from Court without his ſpecial permiſſion, and ſeldom or ne- 1 
ver to viſit Foreign Countries, till theſe our own Days, no, nor ſo 
much as to talk with Foreigners at Home. The publick Affairs are | 
chiefly managed by his Great Council, (called Dumnoy Boyaren) con- 1 
fiſting of the principal Noblemen of the Empire. Here allo are di- | 


vers other Councils, or rather Chambers and Courts of Judicature, 
to which belong their reſpective Buſineſs, and each of theſe hath i: Fi 
its peculiar Preſident ; they are in Number fix, whereof the firlt is _—  Þ 
appointed for Ambaſladors and foreign Negotiations, the ſecond for _ . 
managing of Military Affairs, the third for the publick Revenues of 1 
the Empire, the fourth for encouraging of Trade and Merchandi- 1 
zing, and the two others for hearing and determining ot all Caufes 
both civil and criminal. One laudable Cuſtom obtains in Mojcowie 
(and perhaps the only one that is. worthy of Imitation in other 
Countries) which is, that the Moſcovit;h Emperors ſeldom or never 
make foreign Matches; but ufe to chuſe for themſelves a Conſort "81 
from among the Daughters of their Nobility. 2781 


Arm.] The Arms of Moſcovia are, Or, an Eagle diſplayed Sable, | 1 
bearing on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charged with a Cavalier Argent cli 
fighting a Dragon; on and between the Heads of the Eagle are three 1 
Crowns for Ma ſcoav, Caſan, and 4firacan. According to others, the 1 
Arms are, Sable, a Portal open of two Leaves, and as many De- BY 
Nees, Or. | F 


Religion.] The Moſcovites boaſt that they profeſs Chriſtianicy, | 
according tv the Doctrine of the Greek Church in its ancient Purity, 
but indeed they have mixed with the ſame a great many ridiculous 

. Ceremonies and fooliſh Superſtitions of their own. They render 
divine Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as alſo to 
Croſſes, and never commence any thing ot Moment, unleſs they 
firſt fign themſelves with the Sign of the Croſs. In Baptiſm they 
uſe Exorciſm, and always Con feſſion to the Prieſt before they re- 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lords Sapper. All above ſeven Yeats 
of Age receive that Sacrament in both Kinds, and they give it in 

one 


) 
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ne kind to Children under that Age. They uſually adminiſter the 
ſame (as alſo extreme Unction) toPerſons paſt all Hopes of Recovery; 
but they neither adore the Sacrament, nor believe the ſtrange Doc- 
trine of Tranſubſtantiation. They obſerve fifteen great Feſtivals, 
beſides a great many Days dedicated to particular Saints. Sermons 
they never uſe, but only read ſome Portion of Holy Scripture, with 
Saint Baſis Liturgy, and divers Homilies of Saint Chr yſoſtome. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country towards the lat- 
ter Part of the tenth Century, and that by the Preaching of ſome 
Greeks ſent thither by the then Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 5 
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More particularly, 


£ Laonazs Laon — 

Soifſonois — — Soifſons = E. to W. 

North the Seine See 'Brauvais, Y © 
contains JV. Ai ancois Point Qy/e W pk. 
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More particularly, 
PO © ns FT 
( Higher contains \ S. Mal 10 E. to W. 
the Territo- e — 5 10 
ries enne. Idem 
. Nant e. Gb 4 Idem IN. to 8. 
ee de Ls 5 fo * w. to N. E. 
Lower contains n 
Cornouaile — Idem W. to k 
; Vannes Ildem .* to 5 


$ 6. ORLEANOTS. 


North 


Chartres, 
Divided into J upon F the River Loir, chief Town & Orleant, 
South | Poitiers. 
More particularly, 
Maine — 1 (Mans — a 
Percbe— Negent— W. to E. 
4 North contains ] Beauſe —— | Chartres | 
4 Vendoſmois —— VendofmeS.of Perche. 
| 
4 A. jon 2 | fngiers 
Middle, or upon \ Toxraine — Tours — 
4 the Loire. Blaſois —— r 4 Blis —>W.toE. 
£7 Orleanois —— | B {| Orleans 
Nivernois — 8 Newer: 
| Me "oe | were 
; N 4 le 
| South contains — Poi N k v. toE. 
Berry ———— ) [Bourges 
. BURGOTJCNE. 
1 Higher, Northward Þ Hr: Dijon, 
Divided into — l | Chief Town BourgenBrefe 


More 
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More particularly, 


5] | Semur —— W. to 8. E. 5 
H: ber, Tviz. FW PD Ih pro- Dijon 1 | 


per ly ſo called] contains ns og Mam | | ; 


) 


the Towns of __| Maſcon 13 | 
| Fins: — ES. 
4 : | _ Gharelles — i 
Fre 3 BoargernBreſſe * | 
12 [viz.].le Brefſe con · 4 Belley In. to S. E. 
tains the Town of  Trevoiex — Weſtward. 


1 2 $8. LIONOIS 


x 


Divided dis {te — — * Chief Town 7 ob. 


More particularly, ; 


4 Lionais p properly ſo | CNT dare, 12 

Kalt compre- | | called 85 } | | 4 

n 1 1 1 5 Beaujeau 35 

en Forex "44 — Faurs —— Weſtyard 

| | higher 1 dd FA 

[wa compre- Auvergne lower | © | S. Flour (—65 2. 
bends 8 Zourbon (or) Mou 
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Divided 5 Notthward } Bourdeaux. 
into ITY ng } Southward Ayre, viz. the chief ofGa/- 
coigne, * y ſo called. 


G 3 | More 
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$12, PROVENCE. 


| Higher, Northward ' Sifteron, - 
| Divided into. Middle Part Chief Town 4 Aix 
| Lower p Southward 4 ; | Marſeilles. 5 


— 


More paricylrly 


Vence 


Antibes \ 


1 Orange * . 6 
Avignon . to E. on the 
Higher , Whoſe chief Apte —— > North of Durance 
ee * we : River, 
Tn” — 
3 3 F 
Arles — 
- | Salom © mann 
Middle Part, whoſe J Air! W. to E. on \ the $, 
chief Towns are Riex '=——— ( of the Durance. 
Senex — — 
lande 
Harſeilles We: 
17 — — — w wy | 
E zer Hire. — [W. to E. nigh un- 
hy whoſe chief Frajes to or upon the 
4 owns are G race . Sea-Coaſt. 


of 


After theſe twelve Governiiitiits, we may here fubjoin 


two other Countries adjacent to the Eaſt Part of 
France. 


N are, 87 
2X ber Namely, N F ＋ anche u. . 


TZ OR 4 IN E: 
Divided { Loraime hs ſo called Nancy, 
into | Dutchy Hy ; [ Weitw. F Chief Town] mn le Duc. - 


More 
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More' particularly, IL 
| Lorains ee ſo called? | "Nancy cownrds the Middle g 
D. of Ba- — | | Por I Des Weſbward. 
kerne of Phaltebarg | dae, Weſtward | | 
+ 34:23 * Toul — = 8 * \ 
4 TheTerrit. of > Merz. 1 * 
1 Verdun a IT 
| Clermont — | Idera, 1 MI. 222 
1 I Bicch———t I I dem 
| Alſo thoſe ] Sarward — | Idem (N. to S. upon the E. 
1 of Y}Sarbruc—— Idem ¶ part of Loraine. 
5 * JSalme' —— I Idem 
| | e er g 7 . 18 Mies. E. of Tout. 
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Jr: C Higher, Northward } t | Beule, 
Divided into Middle Part Chief Town B efanjon, © 
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„ particularly 
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CO IIRAIT [ fotmerly Gal lia, ban its ancient Inhabitants 

he Bae * Gaulſ, otherwiſe the Celtæ; and _ bounded * 
the, Bait by Germany 3. on the Weſt by the en; op the 
North 167 the Englih Channel and Flanders * Kg South by gain 
and Part of the Mediterraneay Sea] is termed by the 7 and 
Spaniard, Franchia ; by the 06 la France; by the Germans, 
Franckreich ; and by the Fug lißb, Fr rance; ſo called, as moſt Authors 
agree, from the Franks, a German Nation, 4 that Part of 
Fre ſtill ſtiled Franconia - who invaded Gaul. and by deg * 
ſubdu t Part of it, — it a new Name from its uew 
ſters, w who (in e Opin ien af me ame judi ins Writ ters) had theirs f om 
certain Franchiſes —— them by S Nana Emperors 5 
What the neighbouring Nations enjoyed or (according to others) | 
rom the German Words, Fraen and Alu, 15 * eig 
Free, and the other J Hera. | - 


Air. ] The Air of &a Coupt is very tame , pleaſant, and 
bealthtul, being in a good Medium between the ers Exceſs of Heat 
and wry A —_— ary attends thoſeCountries of N e 
ern and Southern Si Nis: that this Kingdom 
is generally obſerved e wt! 2. agues and Sickneſs, than 
moſt other Nations of Europe; = the Air —_—_— Montpelier, in par- 
ticular; is univgrſally eſteemed Medicinal for Conſumptions. The 
| oppakite-Place of the Globe to France is that Part of the vaſt Paci- 


fick Ocean, between 176 and 186 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 
and 51 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soil of this Bender lit ing i in the 6, 7, and 8 North 


| Climate) is e Pia fruitful, I y in Corn, Wine, Fruits, 
Hemp, Sc. The Fiel ds being e gen * en 


are g 
rally intermingled with Vines and Corn; A T6 bor ede 10d f. * 4 


t nee wh wh Pe Bf ol for WIE 2 Bea bs i W ie on — ; 


ſeveral Mountains, and theſe ſe covered over w e 


and ſome of chem line peg wh ich and v We Wi CN 2 
I 


divers excellent Bits Sa ang Qarrie? tone. 

Day in the Northmoſt Part of thi fie of is about | Ai 59 
a Quarter; and the fhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours and 3 
Quarter, and the Night proportionable. 


Commodities. } The chief Commodities of this Country are Salt, 

iſh, Corn, Wine, Almonds, Coral, Canvaſs, Oade, Linen, Paper, 

Gods, Skins, Alamodes, Luteſtring, aud rich flow ered Silks, Verde- 
greaſe, Cremor Tartaris, Sc. 


Rarities. 
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Rarities] Among the chief Rarities of France, we may reckon 
ſome remarkable Remaths of the Roman Antiquities as yet to be ſeen - 
in that Coumry. And they are reducible to thoſe following Heads, 
VIZ. 1. Triamphal Arches, particularly that in the City of Nein, 
as yet entire, compoſed of three Arches, and adorned with many 
Figures and Trophies, but uncertain from whom erected. There are 
alſo the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autus in Burgundy; one at 
Saintes in Guienne ; another almoſt entire in the City of Orange, 
erected by Caius Marius and Lutatius Catulus, upon the Victory 
obtained over the Gimbri and Tentenet; (where are likewiſe the 
Ruins of a Roman Circus.) To thele we may add that ſtatel Bridge, 
twelve Miles off Mines, conſiſting of three Stories of Arches one 
above another, the laſt of which was an Adueduct. 2. Amphithe- - 
atres ; as the Ruins of a flately one at Cha/ons in Burgundy ; another 
at Perigueux in Guienne; another at Thoulouſe in Languedac; another 
at Arles in Provence ; another at Yienne in Dauphint 3 but the chief 
of all is that at Ni/mes, of an extraordinary Bignels, and as yet agorn- 


1 


ed with ſeyeral Pillars and divers Roman Eagles, as alſo the Fable of 
Romulus and | Shay Gicking the 2 8 l. The Remains of ſome 
Heathen Temples; particularly thoſe of Tenplum Jani (now called 
the Fenetoye) at Autun in Burgundy i thoſe of the Goddeſs Venus at 

erigueux in Guienne ; and that of Piana near Ni/mes in Languedec. 
4. The Ruins of ſome antient AquedyQts, as thoſe near Courance 
in Burgundy ; thoſe at Dole in Bretaign ; ſome at Autun in Bur- 

#ay ; and thoſe at Theulauſe in Languedoc. 5, Remarkable Pil- 
lars,” particularly thoſe antient Columns and Pyramids near Aurum 
in Burgundy ; but more eſpecially is that famous Roman Obeliſk of 
Oriental Granate at Arles in Provence, which is much admired by 
the Curious, being fifty-two Foot bigh, ſeven Foot Diameter at the 
4710 and yet all but one Stone. Among the (rm ph of ans 
uit), we may meption the large Paſſage cut through the middle 
&s Rock about 8 Lea 17 in B. which 
being a ſtupendous piece of Work, gives occaſion to various Con- 
jectures, ſome Perſons impating it to Julius Cæſar, and others ra- 
ther to Hannibal. To theſe we may add that large and round Buck - 
ler of maſſy Silyer fiſhed out of the Rho/ne near ee 1665. being 
twenty Inches in Diameter, and weighing twenty-one Pounds. Tis 
1900 Years old, and is charged with Scipio Africanus half mantled, 
graſping his Pike, and Roman Officers attending with the Spaniards 
uppicating for L. fair 4 5 the ſame being —— to chat 
virtuous General upon his ręſtoring a beautiful Captive ta Allucius 
Fe Celtiberia, who 124. edel her. | * TY e ve 


Theſe being the principal Remajns of Reverend Antiquity obſer- 

vable in this Coney, next to ſych Curioſities, we may. ſubjoin 
ſome Rarities of Natnre, the moſt noted of which are theſe fol- 
n . Fs lowing, 
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lowing, 1. Waters of remarkable Qualities ; particularly thoſe 
nigh to Dax or 4 Acque-in Gaſcoigne, ſo reputed of old for Bathing, 
that from them the whole Province of Aquitaine did derive its 
Name. As alſo the Mineral Waters of Bourbon much reſorted 
unto, even in the time of the Romans, together with the famous 
Fountain near to Grenoble, which appeareth as if covered with 
Flames, and boileth up in great Bubbles, and yet is never hot. 
Likewiſe another boiling Fountain about a League from Mont- 
pelier, much obſerved by Travellers ; and finally, that Oily 
Spring near Gabian, in the Road to Orleanois, and that at Clermont 
in Auvergne, whoſe Waters are of a petrefying Nature; and like- 
wiſe another nigh to the City of Mans, which maketh Silver 
look exactly like Gold. 2. Obſervable Mountains, particularly 
thoſe nigh to Rhode in Guzenne, called the Mountains of Cauſac, 
which burn whenever it rains. 3. Some hideous Subterranean 
Holes or Paſſages, as that in the Foreſt of S. Aubin du Cormier in 
Bretaigne, through which flows a mighty Torrent of Water ; and 
another near Nions in Dauphine, from which proceedeth a violent 
Wind. - Theſe are the chief Rarities in France, both Natural 
and Artificial, eſpecially the latter.. As for Artificial ones of 
a modern Date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, particularly 
that famous Canal of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Yer/ſailles, 
with divers magnificent Buildings (eſpecially Churches) but theſe 
are either too well known to need, or too numerous to admit of 
any particular Relation here. | FAR 


_ Archbiſbopricks.] The Archbiſhopricks of France are theſe fol 
lowing, vis. 1 3 | 


| "0; Count and Primate f France. 
S ens, ene Arthi Primate of France and Germany. a 


Paris, Dod Duke and Peer of the Realm. [See. 
Rheims S. 1 f I Duke and Peer, and Legate of the Holy 
Rouen CPrimate of Normandy, | 
| | As alſo theſe, 71 

Tours, | Bourdeaux, 7 Narbonne, 1 "WY I 
5 Bowrges, | ae, % , Beſanſon, 
5 Aly, Tholouſe, N Embrun, 


- Bibopricks.) The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Archbiſhopricks 


1 Autun * Trois | .» C Chartres . 
8 2 2 S Auxerre & < Orleans 
1 Ma ſcon) 4-4 Newers (Manx. 


Challan 


Four gos 
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{ Soifſons Caftres \ Carcaffione 
Laon . \ Mende Alet 
2 4 lons Node Beier: 
S Notjon Cahors Adge 
th Beauvoir Vahors Lodoeve 
Ks | Amiens EA \ Monepelliey 
| Senlis 1 Poidtier- Niſmes 
| | Boulogne Saintes Uſetzs 
n Angouleim S. Pons 
of Bayeux 3. Perigueux C Perpignan 
Eureaux VW 4 Agen Marſeilles 
S } Auranches | I Condom Orange 
S Sees Q | Sarlat S. Paul de ;Chateas 
| Liſeux Rochelle Toulon | 
Coutances - * Lucon - Apt 
ERS Reiz 
Mans Levis Frejus 
| Angiers Aire Gap 
Rennes Bazas Sifteron 
; Nantes Bayonne , Valence 
3] Cornouaille $4 Cominges © Die © 
8 4 Fannes S Conſerans Grenoble 
& | 8. Malo Lecture Viviers 
S. Brieu Meſcar Maurienne 
* 72 wer ©  Oleron Belly © 
IS. Pol. 4. Leon * Tarbrs Brazil 7; gabi 
9 Del. | Laujane ß K. 
Pamieres e 
Ge Mi repoi x I Glandeve 
V \ Limoges S | Montauban $4 Vence : 
BIS. Fa-. J Lawvour J Sener 
8 f Le Pay N 2 S. Papoul 8 | Grad ; BY 
Lale N Lambex (Mer in WP | 
FOR | = | Rirux, 
Univerſities. 1 Univerſities delonglig! to this Kinglom, are eſtg- 
bliſhed at theſe Cities followin g. 
Paris, >, xe. ol * I . Rheims, _ Perpignan, 
Bourdeaux, _ _ Vãialence, Douay, 
Poitiers, Montpellier, Aix, Dol, 
Orleans LOOT. i Avignon, | Friburge, 
Nantes Pont à Mouſon Orange, 


Manners. 
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Manners.) The French are generally à civil, quick, and active 
Sort of People ; but extremely given ta Talking, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs arg not only very pleaſing in Dif- 
courſe, but al ſo of a graceful and winning Deportment. This Peg- 
ple is thus charactetiaed by ſome; That they are Airy, Amorous, full 
of Action, complete Maſters of the Art of Diſſimulation, and above 
all Things Contentious, being ſo univerfally given to Law-Suits, and 
that even amangſt neareſt Relations, that ow, Judges, and o- 
ther Officers of Juſtice, are obſeryed to be the richeſt Rady of the 
Kingdom, excepting the Churchmen. Many of this Caustry, in 
Matters of Learnivg, are bleſſed with a clear Conceptian, and ready 
Expreſſion ; and of late they have advanced tne Republick of Loney 
to a very conſiderable height ; this Age having produced ſeveral o 
that Nation, (and even ſome of the Female Sex) who are now fa- 
mous through all the Learned World for their ſingular Parts. 


Language.) The Prench Language [compoſed chiefly of the Latin 
together with ſeveral German and Gothick Words intermixes) being 
lately much refined: by the Royal. Academy at Paris, is ſa much ad- 
mired for its Ele and Sweetneſs, that it hath dh." ipread 
itſelf abroad in the World, and is now became the chief Tongue 
that is commonly uſed in moſt Princes Courts of Exrope, Pater: 
noſter in the ſame runs thus, Notre Pere qui es aux Cieux, Ton Nom 
foit ſan&ifie ; Ten Regne vienne; Ta wolonte ſoit fait en la Terre, 
comme au Ciel; Donn nous aujourd' hug natre Pain quotidien ; Par- 
donne nous not offences, comme nous pardonnons @ ceux qui nous ont of- 
e 3 Et ne nous indui point en tentation 3 mais deli ure nous du mal. 


Government. ] This Kingdom, being farmerly a Part of the Nu- 
man Empire, was in Proceſs of Time over-run by Franks, Goths,and 
Burgundiens, eſpepially the firſt, by wham was raiſed a Monarchy, 
which continuing in the Succeflion of Kings of three ſeveral Races, 
vi x. the Merovingian, Carlovinian, and Capetine, is now as great as 
apy in Chriſtendom 3. and at preſent ſubject to oneSqvereign[entigled 

e Moſt Chriftian King, and eldeſt Son of the Church] whoſe Go- 
vernment is Monarchical and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs Male, 
all Females being excluded by the Salique Law. There were an- 
ciently in this Kingdom many potegt Dukes, Earls and Lords, who 
generally. claimed, and currently exerciſed great Authority in France, 
but, by the Endeavours and Policy of ſome grand Miniſters of State, 
the Power Juriſdiction of the Nobility was. ſo ſtrangely im- 

ired; that now they appear as ſo many Cyphers in the Nation. 

he Aſſembly of the three Eſtates, (wiz. the Clergy, Nobility and 

| Farne was likewiſe in great Veneration of old, and the Regal Au- 
hority itſelf was thereby very much limited; but that Aſſembly 

not having been convened ſince 42 1614, their Authority is now 


ſuppreſſed. 
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ſuppreſſed, Finally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a Cohven= 
tion of mighty Power and many Privileges, and it often uſed here: 
'tofore to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Court; but that Aﬀembly hat 
been taught other things of late, and its Wings are now fo ſtrangely 
clipt, that it dares not appear in the leaſt, againſt any Propoſad 
which is once hatched at Venſailles. So that the French Monarchy 
is now ſcrewed up to ſueh a pitch, that it differeth but little, or nos 
thing, from any of the moſt abſolute Empires in the World; And 
its preſent Monarch, for deſpotick Power, may now vie even with 
the Emperors of Maſcovia, China, or Turkey: The whole Kingdom 
being divided into i 2 Governments; over each of them is ſet a Gos 
vernor, ſtile the King's Lieutenant General, or Super- Intendant; 
having the like Power as the Lords Lieutenants of Englund formerly 
had in their ſeveral. Counties. For the better Management of the 
blick Aﬀairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all Parts of this 
ingdom, there are eſtabliſhed a great many Courts of Judicature, 
particularly theſe following, viz. Parliaments; Chambers of Ac- 
counts; Courts of Aid; Preſidial Courts; Generalities; Elections, 
&c. I. Parliaments (the higheſt and ſupreme Qourts of the Nation} 
were fifteen in Number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and held, 
at the Cities of Paris, Tholouſe, Roues, Grenobli, Bourdeaux, Dijon, 
Aix, Vannes, Pas, Mets, Beſanſon, Tournay, Perpignam, Arrus and 
Bri/ac. "Thoſe Parliaments (according ts their telpeRive 'Bufttieſs; 
ate divided into ſeveral Chambers, cially chat of Payis, WH 
Rath no lefs than Ten, vie. 1. The Grand Chamber, Where the 
Peers of the Realm, being aceuſed of any Crime, are uſually tryed: 
2. The Tournelle Civite; where they take cognizante of ſuch 
civil Cauſes as exceed a Thouſand Livres in Value. 3. The Tour- 
nelle Criminelle; where Appeals from Inferior Courts in Criminal 
Matters are heard and diſcuſſed. Beſides theſe three, there are five 
Chambers of Inqueſt; where Depofitions of Witneſſes art ſet de 
aud Cauſes thereupon determined; being almoſt the fame wich vut 
Bill and Anſwer in Chancery and Exchequer.” And laftly, there ate 
two Chambers of Requeſt ; where Cauſes of Privileged Perfotis are 
heard and difcuffed. II. Chambers of Accounts; where Accounts 
of the Treaſury are examined, and Homage Vaſlalage due from the 
Royal Fiefs are retrieved, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by 
the King and ſuch like are recorded. Theſe Chambers ate 12 in 
Number, and held at the Cities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes“ 
Montpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blbis, Liſte, Aire, and Dole. III. 
Courts of Aids, Where all Cauſes relating to the King's Revenue 
(particularly Aids, Tallies, Gabelties) are determined, and that with-. 
out any Appeal to a higher Judicarory. The Courts are in Number 


5 . 


eight, ad held at the eight Cities of Paris, Montpelier, Rouen, 
lermont, Mon ftrrand, Bourdeaux, Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon. IV. 
* om Courts (compoſed of teveral Judges) where Civil Sauſes 


in Matters of fmaller Importance, as alfo Appeals made from Stbat- 
tern 
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tern Juſtice in Villages, are heard and determined. V. Generali - 
ties, whoſe Office (they being the Treaſurers General of Francs) is 
to take care of aſſeſſing the Taxes proportionable in their reſpective 
Diſtris, according to the Sum propoſed by the King and Council 
to be levied. Theſe Courts are a3 in Number (each conſiſting of 
twenty three Perſons) and theſe conveniently fituated in ſeveral 
Parts of the Kingdom. 'They do alſo judge Matters relating to the 
Crown-Land, the * and ſuch like. Laſtly, Elections; 
which are ſmall Courts ſubordinate to the Generalities, and their 
Office is to caſt up how much every Pariſn in their reſpective Divi- 
fion muſt raiſe of the Sum propoſed by the Generality, and accord - 
ingly they iſſue out their Orders to every Pariſn, whereupon one of 
the Inhabitants being choſen Collector, he proportions every one's 
Quota; and collecting the fame, returns it to the Generalities, and 
they again to the publick Exchequer. Beſides theſe there are a vaſt 
Number of inferior Courts: for ſmaller Matters, whether Civil or 
Criminal: And a great many publick Officers or Provoſts, Seneſchals, 
Bailiffs, as alſo Intendants de la Juſtice, Police, and Finance, &c. 
But our intended Brevity will not admit of a farther Relation. 


Arm.] The King of France for Arms bears Azure three Flower 
de Luces Or, two in chief and one in baſe; The Eſcutcheon is en- 
vironed with the Collars of the Orders of St. Michael and the Holy 
Ghoſt. For Creſt, an Helmet Or, entirely open, thereupon a Crown 
cloſed after the manner of an Imperial Crown, with eight inarched 
Rays, topped with a double Flower de Luce. The Supporters are 
two Angels habited as Levites; the whole under a Pavilion Royal, 
ſeme of France, lined Ermines, with'theſe Words, Ex omnibus Flo- 
ribus elegi mibi Lilium. Lilia neque laborant neque nent. 


Religion.] The only eſtabliſhed Religion in France is that of the 
Church of Rome; for. all the Deciſions of the Council of Trent in 
Matters of Faith are there received; but thoſe that relate to Points 
of Diſcipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants (Common-- 
ly called Huguenots) were formerly allowed the publick Profeſſion 
of their Religion by ſeveral EdiQts granted by the French Kings, 
particularly that of Nantes, Anno 1598. by Henry IV, and confirmed 
by all hig Succeſſors ever ſince. But Lewis, XIV. by his Decla- 
ration of October 1685. aboliſhed the ſaid Edict, and inhibited the 
Exerciſe of the Reformed Religion, enjoyning the Profeſſion of the 
Roman, and that under the {evexeft Penalties. Whereupon followed 
the Deſtruction 'of their Churches, and a violent Perſecution which 
forced. great Numbers to leave the Kingdom, and ſeek for Shelter in 
Foreign Countries. As to the Romaniſis themſelves, there are great 
Diviſions among them at preſent, notwithſtanding their ſo much 
boaſted Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the W 
| 5 = 11 and 
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and Junſeniſts about Predeſtination and Grace (in which the pre- 
tended infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe her decifive Au- 
thority for fear of difobliging one or the other Party) we find that 
the Sect of 3 has lately crept in among them; as appears 
from the late Book of the Archbiſhop of Cambray concerning the 
Internal Life, which has been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
and the Biſhop of Meauæ and Chartres; and complained of by the 
French King in his Letter to the Pope, and at laſt. condemned, tho? 
the Author proffered to maintain his Podtrine before the Papal 
Chair, if permitted to go-to Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt 
Planted in this Country by ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples (as is moſt 


probably thought) ſent thither at his firſt coming to Rome, - 
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Concerning Germany. 


Being divided into three Claſſes, viz. ö Middle, 


Amſterdam 
2 8 Belg? 2 85 ; Bruxelles | W. 
S the irele of & Weff 7 * unfter to 
5, the —— Saxony. Hamburg ME. 
| theUpperSaxcey: : . ietanbarE ——— 
E 
V the Lower Rhine. >< Heidleburg —— ) W. 
— cheCirle of 4 the Upper Rhine. | ] Francfort —— Sto 
S Franconia. ©. Nuremburg— J E. 
= = | | Suabia, w— | Auſbur — W. 
1 Cas Circle of) Bavaria. — | | Muzich —— to 
33 (Aria. —— ] (Vienna JE. 
Of all theſe in Onder, 


* 0 z% . 
Miles; 


3 | Length is about 550 
© f Breadth is about 310 


North, 
South. 
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8 Ci. 8 
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- Fr. . The ticks of Belgium: 2 


Divided Narth, Dix. Holland Ir Chief Tows * 8 


into * viz. Flanders Bruxelles, 
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' Holland contains ſeven Provinces: | Bang 


_— 7 * 
r 
= on _ - * 3 
1 
4 a 


4 1 "ie Holland, properly fo F b 

1 | . called—— — — bs Amſlerdam. ; 
4 towards |" Zealand — |" Meddleb. ö ll 

the South Utrecht ———— = Idem. : : i 

8 Zutpben anda Partof. ru 
— T. Guelierlend mad { 


— 
Co- il. | 
3 towards 
the North 3 L 
VISSER Ca... 


— 


* 
OE. 


een 


0 Zutphen. 

Dewtnter. 
| Leawarden. | > 
—J Uldem. ” 


Flanders contains ten Provinces. | = | 
( Guelderland' —1 1 Guelders. | 
| 1» Brabant - *PDraxpllen. 34. | ..- 
| 4Dutchies Luxemburg =]: } ldem. 15 5 J 2 
1 7H Limburg — Ry Idem. a | = 
4 1OLEG3S „ 2 oy . | = 
F. "ow wah properly ſo . 
* calldi— [E | Bruges. 
N 4Counties & Artois —— = Arras. ; 
Haynault = | Mons. ' 
- Idem. l 


The Marquiſate of the Empire. Antwerd. 


Il 
Namur — Z 


LT The oy: of Malines. LIdem. a | We. 
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The chief of theſe ſeventeen Provinces being Holland and Flan- 
ders, properly ſo called, with Brabant; we ſhall more particularly 
conſider them, by mentioning the moſt remarkable Towns in each of 


them. Therefore, 


& 


Holland properly i called, being divided into 


: | South. 
5 Gores in the Iſland Gores. 
Brie  ——— PG 
7 — dn en orapon the Hee 
South are 4 Gorcymn————— 26 
= | Delf) } In the Weſtern Part from 
= Nagy . 8. W. to N. E. 
8 Leyden 28. RET ok 
— } C Amſterdam upon the Channel Amſtel. 
=X | Harlem ...) In the Weſtern Part from 
8 Beweræuici . 
| | Alimaer —— 19 
| | North 4 Enchyſen — a k 


Harn 
Edan — Co 


N Mon ec ledam 


6 Upon che Zuder-zee, or 
South Sea from N. to 9. 


8 Flandirs, 
5 
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Flanders, properly ſo called, being divided into 


* 


n 3 | n 
* 8 4 , : 
= TEL Fo | 


Upon the Dengre, from N. to 8. 
| Gramort | i W | 
Ghent 1 | 36 Ut 

{1 Upon the 

| | Audenard - TIF Sebel All found from 'N. 4 
KEaſt are A Tournay —} Upon f 


| | Se. Amand 
# : | Scarpe. 


Deynſe ——' 
Nigh unto or upon the Lys, all 
| Armentiers — ound from N. to 8. W. | 


| 1 G:urtray 


f 


| CGravelli — 
rr aa 


Neuport _CF ive remarkable Ports fron 8. 


Chief Towns in 
LE CEE 


Oftend —— to N. yur 
| a S * 
Bruges —— E 


PR 2 Found from W. to E. 

Welt are H,, —— | 

I þ Rapemol/d upon the $cheld, 5 Miles 8. of N. 

1 I Furnes 

Dixmuide —— F ound from W. to E. 

ä Thyelt . — 3) 5 | 
| — 8. Winoc. From W. to E. 


l N Ge, fartheſt South, | 
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| " North: 
The Duchy of Brabant being divided into 
South. 
Boiſleauc we” 
Ne Fir _ Found from E. to W. 
Bergen op 200M —=— 
E North Ry Antauerp upon the Sckeld 
8 Mecklem upon the Dendre 
© 
- | 2 5 1 70 pon the Dendre, from 
3. Die W. to E. 
© Bruſſels . 
a Id are 4 Louvain — found from W. to E. 


Judoigne, about 12 Miles S. E. of Louvain. 
Gemblours — 
found from E. to W. 


Genape 
N. T 


$ 2. The Circle of Weſtphalia. 


Divid 4 ö N. E. between the Veſer and EIn. 4 Ofnabrug 


Nr Middle between the Elu and the Rhine. Munſter, 
| S. W. Weiden the Rhine and Cir. Belg. Liege. 
More particularly, 

J Oldenburg—* 1 e 
the Coun- | Hoya me Idem On the We- 
ty of ( Dzepholt Idem & ſer, from 
Schomberg — 5 1 N. to S. 
N. Eaſt | the vin. 10 Minden | 5 | Idem—— 
compre- mbdenor } > 4 
hen 4 8 1 f Frie/ld. c | | * F Embdaen. 
| | 1 Linge — | = | Idem nigh unto, or 
the Biſhopr. of Ofrabrag! © | Idem (upon the EIn, 
15 Coun- e e - Idem ( from N. to 8. 
ty of I Ravensburg] UlIdem ] E. 
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Middle | County of Li 
compre- 
hends 


| the County of | 


compre- < the Datchies of 


hen 


Germany. 
the County of Bentbein 
the Biſhoprick of Munſter — 


the Biſhoprick of Pagerborne | 

the Dutchy of Weftphalia— 18 
Marte — ? 
Berge — 


Juliers 


South-Weſt ¶ the Sueceſſion of Clevue- 
the Biſhoprick of Liege] Liege W. of Julier, 


101 
idem : 
idem | from N.W 
idem ¶ to S. E. 


£ idem] 
Arenſburg ) from 

Hh 41 Ham —— 

5 | Dufſeldorp ] W. 

© : B ® 


Cloott.— N. to 
| Fuliers —\ S. 


$ 3. The Circle of Lower See 


£ 


_ North | (Hamburg. 
1 E —— Chief Town Lunenburg. 
into 
1. CSouth——} Magdeburg. 
More particularly, 
Holſtein ] Ditmarſs ] P Meldorp 
| compre- & Ho ein pr.] Kiel — . 

_ hending (& % Hawks, I Gelucflat Hamburg 5 
D. of the D. of ] Vager lands] | Lubeck er 
1 Lawenburg | are thoſe Lawenburg 

Mecklenburg f 5 p of Wiſmar —* 

Mid. Bremen — | E 4 Bremen W 
the J Verden — 2 erde = oſe 5 erden — 
D. of ¶ Lunenburg „ Lunenburg LY 
Hilderſbeim, aBiſhopr. is that of Hildenſbeim 

South Brunſwick, a Dutchy Brunſwick&Wolfenbuttel 
DEW Halberftat, a Princip. | is that of Halberflat —— 

it 


Magdeburg 5 an Archb. — 


Lis that of Magdeburg — 


— — 
5 r ws 3 8 8 
4 = — LN ®. 5 #47 x OST” "nd Y" WOT TS Cd 4 _ IE 
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LT Before thele are, 
e Idem, 16 m. N. W. L of Helder- 

The De of Gruppenhagen (i 37 m. S. 1 eim. 
Gottingen — 585 dem, 14 m. S. of Grappenhagen. 


Neinftei uf | Blackenburg, 10 m. 7 S. W. of 
The D. of (Noah. _ S { Bllengrods 12 m. Kae 


2 4. We Circle of the Upper Saxody. 


Divided F South N Onerr { Wittenburg. 
into 110 North l Chief Town } Stetin, | 


More ere OD . 


12 D. of Saxony, pro ide 1 
South con- perly ſo called Dreſden N. to S. 
tains the } Marquiſ.of Mini E Oe. Weſtward. 


Landg. of. buring. 4 
Si} x Colt. of Alt-mark. Weſt 8 Stendal 312 
| North con- Branden Middlemark —f © | Berlin 1 812 
rains che 3 $9725 © Newmark Baß. C. A. Gufrin JN >03 
: D. of Po- & Ducal, Eaſt. 2 \ Camin 1 & E 
1 merania | Royah, Weft. 5 JSrerin Fa JE 


' Hefides theſe are many little Pricieipatitiss of the Houſe of Saxeny 


ſcattered up and down (or nigh unto) theLandgraviate of 9 
particularly theſe following: 18 ; 


The N 1 of Anhalt, [South to Na rede . 1 8 


ermer Idem, 13 Miles 
The Dor Guke — | = | Idem, 14 Miles W. 
h { Eifenack — | © | Idem, 26 Miles W. 
| Schawartſberg A Idem, 24 Miles S. 
The E. of 4 Belchlingen | 2 | Idem, 20 Miles N. E. 
Mansfield — 8 Idem, 5 5 Miles S. W. ge 
The Biſhoprick of Hall  Cldem, 36 Miles S. W. burg. 


} 
; 


$ 5. The Circle 14 the e Lower Rhine, 2 


Heidelberg, 


gt 


1 


Divided = 
into 7 Chief! T6 


More particular, 


. of q. if 1 — FO 
6: Th. of Rhine. | © Fe a te We e n 
EZ | Archbiſhop- Triers | = | \Idem upot Maſe 
211 ü Ne _ J 28. . rep u : = 4. 
lick of Forms. n the Rur. 1 
E \ D. of Sinmeren. v4 Tdent-33 m. W. of Mantz. 4 
8 TY nas — | ©. ra S. of Simmeren. _ 
SL Meurs —} © I 29 S. E. of Cleves in Weſt. 
I | Counties ] Sponbeim_ | 15 4445 20 m. S. W. of Menix. 
; of Nellen A1 idem 27 m. N. E. of Di. 
L Longe. LIdem 12 m. S. W. of Worms. 
$ 6. The Cirele 5 the Upper Rhine: 
| Divided x SR 
By | Mote buen, | 
1 Da Zanjbrack, TT] _ F Idem "Ui W. of — 5 
8 -Ponts — 
| | Lan Heſſe Caſſel Caſſel farther North. 
8 Darmſtat. Idem bet. the Rhine and Marne. 
= | Tenn 7 * 5 —_ upon _ — — 
2 aldeck ,— em upon the Maire. 
5 p 5 — 5 | I 4.28 N. to S. on the W. 
* | Conn. | Yermburg — 2 Idem of the Landg. Heſſe-Caſfſel 
c '4{ Naſſaw —|© | Idem K 
Me Carzenelberg | | Idem fm W. to 8. E. on 
Hanaw — | — N. of the Rhine. 
_Idem | 


* L Erpach . 


n 5 bl 


os a 


rern 
8 7. 7 be Circle of Franconia. 


Divided South — Nuremberg 
into 1 North Elenas Toma Coburg. 


4 More particularly, 
theTerrit. of Nuremburg ] - ( idem on a Bagh of the 1 
Obn(pach idem 23 m. W. of Nurember 
: Marg. of Cole bach © = . idem 5 : 
30 Bamber 7 bo idem & from E. to W. 
. Wurtzburg g | = 2 | 
Aichſtat idem 34 m. of Nuremberg. 


It contains 


Beſides theſe are | 


The Senate of the great Maſter of the Teutonic Order, chief 
Town Margentheim, 35 Miles W. of Nuremberg. 


As alſo ſeveral Counties, but chiefly thoſe of 


Reineck idem 

Wertheim — JE idem from N. wh 2 — w. — of 
Holach E JOringen } 8 

Fapen bim — ( Yidem 12 m. W. of the Biſhopr. of Hichſtat. 
Schwartzenberg \ 5 idem 32 m. N. W. of Nuremberg. 

Caſtel © eidem 2 31 m. 8. W. of . 


S 8. The 
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$ 8. The Circle of Suabia. 


into J Weſt— L TownJ 5 


More particularly, 


75 Stutgard | nigh or upon 
| * are} Tubingen \ ihe Necker: 
"mn... A Conflance — dem upon the Lake Corftance. 
Biſhopr, of} | - idem upon the Lech. 


D. of Wirtenburg——) 


— 


13 | | idem 38 m. W. fromSzutgard. 

Marq. of 4 Burgaw — idem 10 m. W. from Au/burg. 
5 7 nat Offenburg ———— 

FT urſtenburg idem 36m. N. W fr. Conflance. 
Princip. of 1 Hoenzellern g idem 2 m. S. from Tubingen. 

Ry ET PA” 0 Ottin — idem 38 m. N. W. fr. Aub urg. 
Count. of 4 Reckberry '| Gemuna 43 m. W. fr. Otting. 
KEE : Koniſeck — idem 18 m. N. from Conflance. 

. albu -g * a | 
2” of 1 Limpurg — 


id. on ald. 3om. N. E. fr.Conft. 
idem 37 m. W. from Otting. 

| +. CFuſtingen—| | | idem 28 m. S. E. fr. Stutgard. 
| Territ. of 4 Fuggers — | Babenhauſenzom. SW. fr. Aus. 
| Ulm i idem 38 m. W. from Auſburg. 
| CAbbacy of Kempton ny idem om. S. W. from Auſburg. 


To the Circle of Szabie we add Alſatia, chief Town is Straſburg. 


Chief Town 
2 LS 


Suabia comprehends the 


— 


. 


— | Higher, Soathward. 
It is didided into | Lower, Northward. 


| Friburg —— 
Higher, contains the Towns of —_— From E. to W. 


x h Strasburg 
Lower, contains t he Towns of f Hagena = 8. to N. 
1 abern . 


5 9. The 
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Germany. + Par Il. 
8 9, The Circle of Bavaria. 


Divided North Leuchenberg. 
i f South "TOE ren 


Munich or Munthen. 
More particularly. 
f 8 


Landg. of Leuchenberg 8 Idem 

Territ. 7 Sultzbath — 12 dem N. to 8. W. 
of — 1 py 3 b 
Abbacy of Walthaujen 1 m 

County of Chamb: 8 Lem g N. to 8. 


South F and Elect. e Sonthw. 15 1 or Munch. 


| of Bavaria. \ lower, Northw. Ratisb. or Regenſþ. 
n Archbiſhoprick of Salt burg. Idem, ene 


Beſides theſe, are ſeveral other Dominions, a8 particularly, 


The Dutchy of Newherg, [chief Town Idem] 10 Miles 8. of the 

Biſhoprick of cb Fd in 27 . 

The Bi pr. Fass Idem, 68 m. E. of Rais bone 
of T Freifingen 5 Idem, 10 m. N. of Munich. 


Parr HH. Germany, 
9 10. The Circle of Auſtria. | 
Divided | Lower, Eaſtward— a Chief 3 Viema, 


into His her, Weſtward Iaſprueit. 
j More particularly, | 
TArchD. of 4. Baſt ae ienna =I Vina, ehiaf of 
5 ' ria. Weſt - | Links - the whole 
hi hW. 4 
| 5 8 { Stiria —1 MSM 8 e "E þ Fudenbug 
| highW. „Villach 
313 3 Carinthia — 25 4 Clog 1 Nogenf. 
{high N. | 3 | Zapbacth=T 7 
2 (e How's. | 5 | Loes a | Laubach 
Highercon- Coun of 7 rel Inſpruck— | 
tains the- Fr rofBrixen _ pas lien —$from N. o 


* 


Beſides theſe are ſome other petty Sovereignties, N 1 
two following ; | 


The D. £ Geritia ) o Miles W. 
of Cille F in . $42 Miles E. Jo — 


Under this Circle 3 is ordinarily comprehended Bohemia, eekidlakdy 
'TheK.ofBohemia prop. ſo called Prague — 


higher, North ward 8 * 
{ws ia} lower, Southward — 5 | Pantzen — * —_—_ 
* Eaſt ern Weiſtirk — ohm. 2. 
| Dukeof higher, Sou Santas | 8 | Trop 8 
Sileſia lower, Northward . Brod r flaw | 


After the Ten Circles of Germany, followeth Switzerland, com- 
— Thirteen Cantons, with ſeveral Confederate Cities and 
re fectures 


1. The Thirteen Cantons are thoſe of 


Zuri ih, Sqvits, - Glaris, * Solothurn, 
Bern, Underwald Bafil, © Schaffhauſtn, 
 Lucern, Zug, Friburg, Appenxel, 

rt. BY | 


Th 
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Theſe Cantons are ſet dewn according to their Votes in the gene- 
ral Diets ; each of them hath a Capital City of his own Name, ex- 
cept Uri (chief Town of Altorf) and Underweald (chief Town of 
Sant) and are reduced to three Claſſes, | ; 


— 


| < T7 B 7 f4 | — 
Weſt comp:ehend ing a * 
Friburg 


From N. to 8. 


, 
RFF 


3 | Schaf hauſen — 
| | Zueich 


Viz. 
A. 


| | Zug 
Middle comprehending Lucern 
+ Sabitæ 
3 Underwald — 
I Uri 
+ 
| Zaf comprehending—J Appentel 
> a 


Glaris —— 


-From N. to 8. 


5 From N. to S. 


| (z.) the chief Con- ] Griſons ch. T. Coire W of County of Tirol. 


| federates of the | eng | 
Sqvitzeraare the ( City of Geneva — Lake of Geneva. 
.(3.) the. chief Pre- ¶ Baden vy 
fectures of the ] Bremgarten on the xr & Of Zurich. 
Sqvitzers are } Mellinghen — e 
-CSargantz, N. of the Griſans. 


To the German Empire we might here annex the Kingdom of 
Hangary, it being almoſt entirely under the Emperor: But of it 
when we come to Tarkey in Europe. * 


THIS 


mern c 169 


IS great Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into ten Circles, 
and the firſt of theſe, (wiz. Belgium or the Netherlands). be- 
ing fol obſervable upon ſeveral Accounts; we ſhall take a 
lar View of the ſame, as it conſiſts of Holland and Flanders, and 
then treat of all the reſt conjunctly, 8 * 2 Tinte * 
Upper ame Tree | dine 


$1. HOLLAND. 


Name. ] TO L LAN D [of old Batavia or Part ork ancient But: 
gium, and 'now- dounded'on the Eaſt by Upper Ger- 

man the Welt and North by Part of the German Ocean, and 
2 South by Flanders) is termed by the Haliang and Spaniards, 
Heollanda ; ſo called (as many imagine) from Hol and Land;'two Tex- 
tonick Words, fignifying a low or hollow Part of Land: But others 
chuſe rather to derive the Name from Oeland (an Iſland in the Bal- 
tick Sea) whoſe Inhabitants, being great Pirates, and frequently 


ranging theſe Seas, at laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle e in en 
Part of the Continent.” 


J 


Ar. 5 The Air of this Country is ea thick and weil, by 
reaſon of the frequent Fogs. which ariſe from the many Lakes and 
_ Canals with which this Country abounds. | And to this Moiſtneſs: 
of the Air it is, that we may impute the Caule of the Frequency of 
Agues, to which the Inhabitants are ſo ſubject. The oppoſite Place; 
of the Globe to Holland is that Part of the vaſt Paeiſick Ocean be- 


tween 184 and 188 Dee of ede with 51 and 54 * 


of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Country lying very low, and in the tenth North Cu- | 
mate, its Soil is naturally wet and fenny ; but the induſtrious Inha- 


bitants do fo drain it by a vaſt Multitude of artificial Canals, that 
the Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, eſpecially 
the former, they employing the greateſt Part of their Land in Gra- 
zing vaſt Herds of Kine. The Length of the Days aud Nights: is 
the ſame as in England, South of the Humber. 


Commodities.) Although the Commodities of this Country 2 
ceeding from its natural Growth, may (ſtrictly ſpeaking) be reck- 
oned only Butter and Cheeſe ; yet by reaſon of the many uſeful 
Manufactures which this People encourage at Home, (the very Ma- 
terials of which are brought from other Nations) and that wonderful 
Trade which they manage abroad in moſt Parts of the known 


World, we may reckon it as a publick Warehouſe of che richeſt and 
beſt Commodities of all N ations. | 


| Ni 


De: n A 
. . o » * . : 
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. Rarities.) The chief Remarkables in Holland are theſe following; 
ix. 1. The vaſt Multitude of artificial Sluices and Canals, being a 
Work of prodigious Expence and great Convenience both for Traf-' 
fick and Travelling. 2. The firſt Book that ever was printed in Ex- 
rope; to wit, a Copy of Tully's. Offices, carefully preſerved, and now 
to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art of Printing was at firſt 
invented, or at leaſt improved. 3. The curious Fountains, (eſpe- 
cially that called the Baſon of Venus) and the two great Caſcades, or 
Water - falls, in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Loo. 4. The Bra- 
zen Font in St. Peter's Church in Zutphen, remarkable for its admi- 
rable Workmanſhip. 5. The two brazen Diſhes in the Village of 
Leſaun, in which were baptized, Anno 1270, by Don William Suf- 
fragan Biſhop of Trewves, 365 Children [ whereof 182 were ſaid to be 
Mates; and as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphro- 
dite] all born at one Birth of the Counteſs of Hezeberg, Daughter to. 
Florent IV. Earl of Holland: One of which Children (at leaſt an 
Abortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of Fact be- 
ing called in Queſtion) is to be ſeen in the Mauſaum Regi um at Copen- 
hagen. 6. The remarkable Stone Quarry near Mazefricht, which 
looks like a vaſt Subterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large Hill, 
ſupported by ſome thouſands of ſquare — — 20 Fuot 
high] between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private Retire- 
ments of great Uſe in Time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Refuge ta 
the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort thither with 
their Goods, alarmed by an approaching Enemy. 7. The Room where 
the Synod of Dort was held Aue 1619, with the Seats as they then 

, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curioſity of this Country. 
8. The Stadt-houſe of Anfferdam is ſuch a ftately.Edifice, founded 
upon ſome thouſands of large Piles drove into the Ground, that the 
fame deſerves the particular View of every curiqus Traveller. 9. The 
brazen Statue of the famous De/id.. Eraſmus in the City of Rot- 
terdam, is likewiſe obfervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
that great and eminent Man was born ; which is ſignified to Strangers 
by'a Diſtich over its Door in Latin, Dutch and Spaniſh. Laſtiy, 
Among the principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that noted 
Piece of Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with many rare Curioſities 
in the famous Univerſity there; the maſt remarkable of which are 
| theſe following: 1. The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros. 2. The 
Head and Back of another, with the Vertebræ of its Neck, 3. The 
. prodigious Oyſter-ſhell weighing one hundred and thirty Pounds * 
4. Two human Skins, one a Man's, the other a Woman's, RY, 
tanned and prepared like Leather, with a Pair of Shoes made of ſuch 
Leather. 5. Another human Skin dreſſed as Parchment. 6. The 
Effigies of a Peaſant of Pru/5a, who fwallowed a Knife of ten Inches 
Length, and is ſaid to have lived eight Years after the fame was cut 
out of his Stomach. 7. A Shirt made of the Entrails of a _ 


% 


9 9 


8. A curious Shield made of a Sex Tortoiſe · hell. 9. A Stomach 
and Bladder of a wonderful Shape, taken out of a monſtrous Fiſh 
brought from Scheveling. 10. 'I'wo Egyptian Mummies, being the 
Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. 11. Two ſubterranean 
Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns of great An- 


tiquity. 12. The | Limbs of ſeveral-Sea-Monſers. ' 13. All the 


Muſcles and Tendans'of the human Body curiouſly ſet up by Pro- 
feſſor Stalpert Vander Weil. 14: A wooden Effigies of the cele- 
brated Egyptian God Oftris, now almoſt conſumed with Age. 15, 
Another of Braſs, with three Egyptian Idols of Stone, 16. An 
Image of Ii giving fuck to her So Or. 17. Another Effigies of 
Js upon x little Egyptian Coffer, contaiaing the Heart of an Zgyp- 
tian Prince embalmed. 18. A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in Form 
of a Dog's Head. 19. A Cup made of a double Brain-pam 20. 
A Loaf of Bread petreſied. 21. The monſtrous Skeleton of a Man 
with crooked Hands and Legs. PE 5 a 


-  Archbiſhopricks.) Here is but ane-Archbiſhoprick in this Country, 


_ {viz. Utrechi) and that only Titularlyx. 

Biſhopricks.) Under the Archbiſhoprick of Urrecho are five titular 
Suſfragans, viz. thoſe of p75. ee - 2619903; bIxiot 
\. Univerſities. Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of N 5 | 

Utrecht, 24  Harderwick, RA * 
 Francher.) - 1oghag 5 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are reckoned nume of 
the policeſt Sort of People either in Thought or Behaviour, eſpe- 
cially the latter; in which they ſo little endeavour to follow: the 
various Modes, and nice Punctilio's of Ceremony in uſe among 
their Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run into the 
other Extreme. The chief Quality of this People, (beſides the 
fingular Neatneſs of their Houſes).is. that wonderful Genius to a 
laudable Induſtry, wherewith they ſeem to be univerſally inſpired; 
Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Stations, being ſome Way or other 
uſefully employed. | So induſtrious are the Dateb both at Heme and 
Abroad, that Holland may be fitly reſembled to a! large Bee-hive, 
whereof the City of An/terdam we will reckon the Entry; where 
the Multitude of Ships, that one ſees daily going out and in, doth 
lively repreſent the Swarm of Bees thronging out and in at the Door 
of the Hive, when buſy at work in a hot Summer's Day. 2 ee 

T induſtrious 
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induſtrious Hands, in carrying on ſeveral profitable Manufactures at 
home, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, they have of late 
advanced themfelves to ſuch a Height of Power and Treaſure, as to 

become even terrible to crowned Heads. Our 35 250k 
Language.] The Language here ſpoken is the Low Dateh (a Di- 
ale& of the Germans) having ſeveral 'correfted French and Latin 
Words intermixed ; a Language that hath nothing to recommend it 
to Strangers. How it differs from the High German, will beſt ap- 
pear by their Peter-Nofter; which runs thus; On/e Vader die in de 
hemelen{Zeit]Uwen Naem werde geheylight ; Va koninchriiche home; 
Neuen wwille = ap geliick in den hemel [al ſoo] oock op den aerden; 
Ons dagelicks broot goof ont haden. Ende wergeeft ons onſe ſchulden 
geliick ook wwy vergeven onſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en lept ons neit in 
ver ſoerkinge maer verteſt ons van den booſen. Amen. . 


Government.) The ſeven Provinces of Holland being under a De- 


mocratieal Government, are (s it were) ſeveral Commonwealths; 


each Province being a diſtinct State, yea, and every City having an 
independent Power within itſelf to judge of all Cauſes, whether ci- 
vil or eriminal, and to inflict even capital Puniſhments : But all 
joined together, make up one Republick the moſt conſiderable in 
the World: which Republick is governed by the Aſſembly of the 
States General, cenſiſting of ſeven Voices, each Province having 
One. To this Aſſembly (whoſe. Place of Meeting is ordinarily at 
the Hague) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace ; receiv- 
ing and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting into the Condition 
of Frontier Towns, and aſſigning what Sums of Money muſt be le- 
vied for the publick Service. Matters are not determined here in 


this Aﬀembly by plurality of Voices, but all the Provinces muſt 


come to an unanimous Conſent; and each Repreſentative returning 
to his reſpective Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a Provincial 
Aſſembly, conſiſting of | Deputies from all Cities of that Province; 
which Deputies muſt alſo return and receive the Conſent of their 
Principals ; otherwiſe nothing can be concluded, In this Aſſembly 
of the States-General, the Seven Provinces have ſtill given their 

Voices in Order following ; viz. Guelders and Zutphen firſt (becauſe 
Guaelders is the eldeſt, and her Plenipotentiaries did firſt propoſe the 
Union) then Holland; 3dly, Zealand; Athly, Utrecht ; thly. 
Friefland 3 Gthly, Ger- Del; and laſtly Groningen. Aſſiſtant to the 
Aſſembly is the Council of State, (compoſed of 12 Perſons, where- 
of Guelderland ſends 2; Holland 3; Zealand 2; Utrecht 2; Frie- 
land 1; Over-Lel 1; and Groningen 1 3) whoſe Zuſineſs is to de- 
liberate previouſly upon thoſe. Matters which are to be brought be- 
fore the States General; as alſo to ſtate the Expence for the ſucceed- 
ing Year ; and to propoſe Ways and Means how to levy the ſame. 
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Subſervient to this Council is the Chamber of 4ccounts (compoſed 
of two Deputies from each Province) whoſe Office it is to examing 
the publick Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. - And-whenſo- 
ever the States do order the fitting out a Fleet, the Care of the ſame, 
and ordering of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the Council of the 


Admiralty; to which are ſubordinate five Colleges in the three 


Maritime Provinces.; vir. Holland, Zealand, and Frigſand, who 
take care to execute all Orders of that Council, according as they 


Arms.) The Enſigns Armorial of the ſeven united Provinces or 
the States of Holland are, Or, à Lion Gulzs, holding with one Paw 
a Cutlaſs, and with the other a Bundle of ſeven Arrows cloſely bound 
together, in alluſion to the ſeven confederate Provinces, with che 
following Motto, Concordiã res parve creſcunt. 


Religion.) No Country in Exrope can boaſt of more Religions, 
and yet 1 ak no part of Chriften tm may be truly ſaid to be lefs 
Religious than this is. Here indeed we may ſee all Sefts and Par- 
ties in the open Profeſſion of their relpective Tenets (all Profeſſions 
being tolerated for Trading fake) and yet that which the Apoſtle 


St. James (Chap. i. v. 27.) calls the pure and undefiled Religion 
before God and the Father, is as little (if not leſs) known here than 4 


in any Chriſtian Country whatſoever. That publickly profeſſed and 
generally received is the Reformed Religion according to the Tenets 
of the Judicipus Caluia. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in thisCountry 
about the ſame Time with the Upper-Germany ; of which afterwards, 


92. FLANDERS. 

Name.]JJSLANDERS [the ancient Gallia Belgica, and now bound- 

ed on the Eaſt by part of Upper Germany; on the Welt 
by part of the German Ocean ; on the Nort by ; and on 
the South by France] is termed by the 7a/ians, Flandra ; by the 
Spaniards, Flandre ; by the French, Flanders ; by the Germans, 
Flandern and by the Engliſh, Flanders, ſo called (as ſome imagipe) 
froa Flandebert, Nephew to Clodian the zd King ot France, who 
flouriſhed about the beginning of the fifth Century. But others are 
willing rather to derive it from Flandrina, Wife of Lyderick the 2d, 
who was Prince of Buc, and Grand Foreſter of Flanders : and go- 


verned it according to the Orders of Charlemaigne and | PR 
Air.] The Air of theſe various Proyines is generally eſteemed _ 


indifferently healthful, yet the Moiſtneſs of the Soil doth frequently 
occaſiog thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove very pre- 


judicial is the Inhabiann, dd noe dry Lily Winds fer. 
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the main Continent purify the Air, and occaſion hard Froſts for ſe- 
veral Months. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Flanders, is 
that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 183 and 187 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 49 and 52 Degrees of South Latitude. FD 

Soil.} The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth Northern 
Climate) is not the ſame in all Parts, being in fome confiderably 
better than others, but yet good in all; fo fertile is it in Grain, 
Roots, and many Sorts of Fruits, that tis hardly to be parallelled 
by any Spot of Ground in the ſame Climate. In the Counties 
of Haynault and Namur, as likewiſe in the Biſhoprick of Liege, 
are found ſome Mines of Iron and Lead; with Quarries of Mar- 

ble, and ſeveral Pits of excellent Coal. The Length of the Days 
22 ights is the ſame as the North of France and South of Eng- 


Commodities.} The chief Commodities of this Country, being 
the Product of their Manufactures, are Tapeſtries, worſted Stuffs, 
Linen-Cloth, wrought Silks, Camblets, Lace, &c. : 


_. Rarities.) Near to St. Omer's is a large Lake in which are di- 
vers floating Iſlands, moſt of them inhabited, and moveable by 
Ropes tyed to ſtrong Poles fixed faſt in the Ground ; and in one 
of them is a Church with a Monaſtery of the Order of St. Ber- 
nard. 2, At Tongres (10 Miles North-Weſt from Liege) are to 
be ſeen ſome Monuments of ancient Temples, and other Buildings, 
erected by the Romans. 3. In the ſtately Cathedral of Antwerp 
(dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin) are no leſs than 66 different 
Chapels. 4. At Ghent is a Tower called Belfart, in which hangs 
a Bell named Ro/and, which weighs 1 1000 Pound. 5. Remark- 
able is the Sounding Gallery in Braſſelt, which repeats an Eccho 
15 Times; and Spa or Spaw (a Village in the Biſhoprick of 
Liege) is famous all the World over, for its curious Springs of Me- 


|  Archb;fopricts.) Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
| 6: th Malines, 1 186 | Cambray. : | 48 
| Bibepricks.) Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
ddr: _ 17 ag 
___ Antwerp, Arras, 
.. © Ghent, - -  Tournay, 


# Bruges, St. Omer's 
S—_— Namur. 
Ruremond, # 


Driver. 
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Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
Tovaine, Doway, Liege. 
Manneri.] The Inhabitants of thoſe various Provinces being 
(for the moſt part) a mixture of Spanih, French, and Dutch, their 
Character in general will beſt be learned by conſidering the reſpec- 
tive Characters of theſe three Nations (which may be ſeen in their 
proper Places) and comparing them one with another. ES 
Language.] The Language vulgarly uſed in Flanders is that cal- 
led the Walloon (except thoſe Provinces which border on Holland, 
where the Dutch prevails) which is a corrupt Frenct; with an In- 
termixture of ſeveral Dutch and many Spani/s Words. How it dif- 
fereth from the pure French, will beſt appear by their Pater Noſter, 
which runs thus : Nos pear qui & au Cieux, Sanfifie ſoi te Nom ; 
Adveen ton Rejam; Ta Volonte je fait eu terre comme es Cieux. Don- 
ne nay ajorhuy no pain quotidien ; Et purdonne no det comme tio par- 
donnon a n03 detteux; þ t ne n0 indu en tentation, mais delivre nos 
des maux ; Anſe ſoit il, Amen. 85 Om 
: | : | Nog | 

Government.) This Country (v:s. all thoſe Provinces belong-. 
ing to the Spaniards before the late War, and ſince reſtored by the: 
Peace of Ryfwick) doth acknowledge his Catholick Majeſty as ſu- 
preme Lord, who uſed hitherto to rule the ſame by his Subſtitute,. 
ſtiled Governor General of the Netherlands : For whoſe Aſſiſtance 
were allowed three Councils, viz. 1. The Council of State, in 
which were tranſacted the weightieſt of the publick Affairs ; ſuch 
as thoſe that relate to Peace and War, Leagues and A'liances. 2. 
The Privy Council, which determined the Limits of Provinces, 
publiſhed Edicts, and decided Matters brought thither by Appeal 
from other Courts of JudRature. 3. The Council of Finances, to 
which belonged the Care and Management of the Publick Reve- 
nue and Taxes, ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receivers; and pro- 
portioning the Expence and Charge of the War. _ As for Levying ' 
of Money and enacting of new Laws, that was the Buſineſs of the 
Convention of the Eſtates (OY of the Nobility, principal Per- 
ſons of the Clergy, and Deputies of the chief Cities) who ordinarily 
aſſembled at Bruſſels, when called by the Governor General. For 
the better maintaining the Peace through all the Provinces, and taking 
due care of the ſtanding Forces, each Province had its particular Go- 
vernor appointed in Subordination to the Governor General. And 
for an univerſal Adminiſtration of Juſtice, every Province had its 
peculiar Provoſt, whoſe Power in criminal Matters was reckoned ve- 
ry great. This was the ſettled Form of Civil Government in theſe 
Provinces, and thus have they been ruled for many Years ; but 
what mighty Alterations are lately made, and how publick Affairs 
are now managed in them, - ſince the Acceſſion of the Duke of An 
jeu to the Crown of Spain, I need not ſay, TT 
A | 3 Arms.] 
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Arm.] See Spain. 13 r 
Religion.] The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 
Netherlands, before the dawning of that happy Day of our Reforma- 
tion, was entirely the Doctrine of the Roman Chach : But the Er- 
rors and Abſurdities of that Doctrine being openly expoſed to the 


World by our wiſe Reformers, the King of Spain (to hinder a far- 


ther Progreſs in that Matcer) ſet up the moſt ſevere and barbarous 
Court of Inquiſition, which occaſioned no ſmall Diſturbance, and at 
laſt a bloody War, that ended in a total Alienation of the-feven u- 
nited Provinces, the other ten ſtill remaining in the Profeſſion of the 
Rams Religion (as at this Day) and that in the groſſeſt Error. 
Chriſtianity was planted in this Country about the ſame Time with. 
the United Provinces. SEL by | 


$3.UPPERGERMANY. 


Name. IT FPPER GERMANY (containing only a Part of 
0 antient Germany, as alſo a little of Gaul and 7/ly- 
ricum, with ſome of old aly; and now bounded on the Eaſt by 
Poland; on the Weſt by France; on the North by Denmark, with a 
Part of the Baltick Sea; and on the South by 7/a/y] is termed by 
the Italians, Alta Alemagna; by the Spaniards, Alemania Alta; 
by the French, Haute Allomagne ; by-the Germans, Ovor- Teuch- 
land; and by the Englih, Germany: Why ſo called, is much 
controverted by our modern Criticks, ſome German Authors being 
willing to derive its Etymology from Words in their own Lan- 
unge, as Gaer mennen, i. e. very much Men. Others from Gere, 
gnifying to gather, becauſe the Germans ſeemed to be an Aﬀem- 
hlage of many Nations ; others from Gar and Man, to denote that 
they were a warlike People. Some (tho' with little ground) would 
fain allow it an Hebrew Derivation. But the moſt probable Opi- 
nion of all is, that the Inhabitants of this Country were called 
Germani by the Romans, either becauſe they were a ſincere and ho- 
neſt ſort.of People, or thereby to denote that they were Brothers to 


their Neighbours the Gawls. 


Air.] The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according 
to the Situation of the various Parts of this large Continent. To- 
wards the North it is generally very cold, but in the Southmoſt Pro- 
vinces it is of the ſame Temper as in thoſe Places of Frazce which 


lie under the ſame Parallels. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ger- 


any, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean betwixt 186 and 198 
hs of Longitude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude. 


S,] The Soil of chis Country lit lying in the 8th, gth, 20th, 
and 11th North Climates) is very different according to theSituation 
of its different Parts. In the Southern Circles, a3 alſo thoſe inthe 


-_ 
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middle Part of the Continent, particularly the upper and lower 
Rhine, there is hardly any Country in the World can excel them for 
plenty of Fruits, Corn and Wine: But towards the North, namely, 
the two Saxonies and Weſtphalia, the Soil is not near ſo fertile, 
eſpecially in Wine (Grapes never coming to full Perfection there) 3 
however, as for Corn and Paſturage, they are abundantly furniſhed 
with them; and the whole Country in the main is tolerabiy pleaſant, 
healthful and profitable, abounding not only with all Things neceſ- 
ſary, but alfo with many of the Comforts of human Life. The long- 
eſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is about 17 Hours and half. The ſhort- 
eſt in the Southmoſt 8 Hours and half, and the Nights proportionable. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country are Corti, 
Metals, Allom, Salt, Wine, Fleſti, Linen, Quickſilver, Armours and 
Iron Works, &e. | „ en een e 5 


Rarities.) What Things do moſtiy merit the Epithet of Rare and 
Curious in this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe following Heads, 
Vi. 1. Some very obſervable Springs; as that near Gersbach in Al. 

ace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul; fat, oily Subſtance, ordinarily 
uſed by the Peaſants thereabouts, as common Wheel Greaſe: Au 
other near Paderborn in Weſtphalia, called Methorn, which hath 
three Streams very different from one another, both in Colour, Faſte 
and Qualities; and à third in the Dioceſe of Paderborn, obſervable in 
that it loſeth itfelf twice every 24 Hours, returning always back at 
the Interval of fix Hours, and that with ſuch Violence as” to drive 
three Mills not far from its Sources Here are alſo many Salt Springs, 
particularly that near Lunenburg, in the D. of Eunenburg, another at 
Hall in Upper Saxony, and a third at Sallxabelel in the Marquiſate of 
Brandenburg. To theſe we may add a vaſtMultitude of Springs whoſe 
Waters are highly prized both for Purging and Bathing, eſpectalſy the 
latter; as particularly thoſe at St utgard mn Virtemberg; thoſe at Aix 
la Chapelle inW:ftphalia, and thoſe in the Marquiſate of Baden, from 
whence the whole Country derives its Name. 2. Some ſtrange kind 
of Lakes, particularly that in Caraiola, called the Zirebnitger Sea, 
in Length about two German Miles, and one broad; obſervable for 
its many ſubterranedus Caves and Paſſages, in which both the Wa- 
ter and Fiſhes of the Lake do yearly retire in the Month of June, 
and return again about September. As alſo another in Saabia: the 
Nature of Whoſe Waters is ſuch, that they actually ſinge Fiſhing- 
nets, when ſunk to the Bottom. 3. Remarkable Caves, particularly 
that near Blackenbary in Lower Saxony, commonly called Buman's 
Hole, of which none have yet found the End, tho many have travelled 
a vaſt way into it, on purpoſe to come at the ſame. Another called 
GrottoProperjchio, with many other ſubterraneous Caves inCarniola, 
near the Z:irchnitzer Sea abovementioned. And finally, that near 
Hamelen, about 30 Miles from Hanover, at whoſe Mouth ſtands a 
Monument, exprefling the Loſs of 130 Children, who 3 
o . owed 
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lowed up alive in that very Place above 400 Vears ago. But accord 
ing to a certain Tradition in Tran ſylvania, thoſe Children were 
tranſported thither, there being many Perſons in that Country, who, 
to this very Day, do own themſelves for their Poſterity. 4. Stately 
Edifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedrals, as particularly thoſe of 
Straſburg and Magdeburg, in the latter of which are 49 Altars, as 
alſo that of Lim, remarkable for its curious Organ, ſo much talked 
of, it being 93 Feet high; and 28 bread ; being likewiſe furniſhed 
with 16 Pair of Bellows, and having Pipes of ſuch a prodigious Big- 
neſs that the largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. 5. Some ob: 
ſervable Rocks and Stones, particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to 
Blackenburg before-mentioned, which naturally repreſent two 
Monks in their proper Habits, and that as exactly as if deſigned for 
ſuch ; and near to Blactenburg are ſeyeral Stones dug out of the 


Ground, having on them the Repreſentation of divers Animals, 


eſpecially Fiſhes, in a neighbouring Lake, and ſometimes the Re- 
ſemblance of a Man. In another Lake, in the Earldom of Man/- 
feld, are Stones exactly ſhaped like Frogs and various Sorts of 
Fiſhes, Add to theſe the remarkable Stones commonly found up- 
on Mount Calenhurg, about two German Miles from Vienna, 
having the lively Impreſſion of Trees and Leaves of Trees upon 
them; As alſo a Quarry in thoſe Parte, out of which are dug ſome 
Stones equally tranſparent with refined Sugar-candy. 6. Many 
choice Cabinets of Rarities, eſpecially that in the Palace of es 
with another at Dreſden; but the chief of all is that in the Empe- 
ror's Palace at Vienna, whoſe Curioſities are ſo vaſtly numerous, that 
a bare Catalogue of them makes a complete Volume in Folio. 7. 


At Mentz is a modern Curioſfity, which is carefully kept and com- 


monly ſhewn to Strangers, vis. a Leaf of Parchment, on which are 
fairly written twelve different Sorts of Hands, with variety of Mini- 
atures and Draughts curiouſly done with a Pen, and that by one The. 
Schutiker, who was born without Hands, and performed the ſame 
with his Feet. As for the famous'Tun of Heidelberg, being 31 Foot 
Jong and 21 high, before it was deſtroyed by the French in the late 
War, the ſame yas ſo well known that I ſhould hardly have ſaid 
any thing of it. Laſtly, to theſe Remarkables in Germany we may 
here add the Domizicans Chapel in the City of Bern, tho belonging 
to Switzerland, in which is ttill to be ſeen an artificial Hole, or a 
narrow Paſſage between that Chapel and one of the Dominicans 
Cells, which Hole is ſtill ſhewn, to Strangers as a laſting Monument 
of one of the greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſcovered in the 
Church of Rome: I mean that notorious pretended Miracle which 
the Dominicans impoſed upon the World towards the Beginning of 
the 15th Century, to confirm their Part of that Controverſy which 
was hotly toſſed between them and the Franciſcans concerning the 
Immaculate Conception of the bleſſed Virgin. The Paſſage is ſo 
well known, that 1 ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, even ſup- 
poſing this were a proper Place for ſuch a Narrative. 


Arch- 
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Archbibopricks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Mentx, 8 Saltsburg, 
Triers, 5 5 55 Bremen, 5 
Cologne, | Prague. 

Magdeburg, | | 


Bibopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Mets, Brandenburg, Paderborn, Brixien, 
Toul, _ Harvwelberg, Conflance, Gurt, 
Ferila, Sire, 8 
Liege, _ arms Bamberg. Newſtadt, 
Nunſter, Strasburg, Frei ſeng ben, Lubect, 
Minden, Murtaburg, Ratisbon, Ratsburg, 
Oſnabrug, Aichſtat, Paſſaw, Schwerin, 
Meiſſen, Verden, Thiem ſe, Ones. 
actburg. Ghur, _ Sec ſtaau, Leutmeritz, 
Naumberg, Hi lagſbeim, Lawvant, Koninſgratsz. 
Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country are thoſe f 
Vienna, Leipfick, FrancfortonOger, Helmftadt, 
Prague, Erfurt, Martpurg, n 
Mentz, Friburg. Strasburg. Paderborn, 
Cologne, Tagolftat,, . Gipſevald, Altorfe,. 
Triers, Tubingen, Dillingben, Olnutx, 
Liege, Roſtoch, Jena, .- + 


Heidelberg, Mitten burg. Lewenghen, Gratz, 


Manners.) The High Germans are generally reputed a very ſalid 
and honeſt ſort of People. The trading Part of them are found tobe 
extremely fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the ſo 
much renowned Sincerity of their Forefathers. Thoſe who betake 
themſelves either to Mars or Minerva, eſpecially the former, prove 
commonly very worchy Coy to This People hath likewiſe a 
mighty Genius for mechanical ſort of Learning; and ſeveral of them 
are famous for ſome ſingular Inventions, particularly that of the fatal 
Inftrument theGun,accidentally diſcovered by oneBartholdusSwart, 
a Friar, when making a chymical Experiment with a Crucible ſet 
over the Fire, having Salt-petre and Sulpher, and ſuch other like 
Ingredients, intermixed. They are alſo {11d to have found out that 
moſt uſeful Art of Printing; but the Ho//anders do eagerly deny 
them the Honour of that Invention, aſcribing the ſame to one Lau- 
rence Caftor of Harlem; and, upon ſtrict Enquiry, it appears, that 
the Germans had indeed the firſt Hint of this Art from Holland; 
and that they only improved and perfected the ſame at Menez, The 
. moſt nated of the many mechanical Operations of this * of 
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late, is that curious Watch of the Emperor Charlis the Fiſth, ſet in 
the Jewel of his Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Saxoxy, 
fixt in the Pomel of his Saddle. As for the Iron Fly and Wooden 
Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are fo well known, that 'tis ſuper- 
fluous even to name them; enly this I may add, that the firſt In- 
vention and Contrivance of the latter, tho' commonly attributed to 
Regiomontanus, as well as the former, is denyed him by A. Gellius, 
who aſcribes'the Honour af that curious Piece of Mechaniſm to the 


Ingenuity of Archytas. 


Language.] The Language here uſed is that called the High Dutch, 
a Language very ancient, and generally eſteemed both noble and 
manly in the, Pronunciation; more becoming a General than a 
Courtier. None of the Weſtern European Tongues hath leſs AM- 
nity with the Latin than it has, The Maternal Languages bf ſeveral 
Kingdoms, and different Sates in Europe, are originally from the 
Germans. It is now divided into a great many Dialects, very differ- 
ent from one another. The puteſt of which is generally eſteemed 
that ſpoken in Miſnia. Pater Nofter in the High German runs thus, 
Unſer Vatter der du biſt in himmtl, gabeyliget werde dei Nahim: Zu- 
komm uns deins Riich: Dein wwille geſchene uf erden, wit in himmel: 
Unſer taglich brodt yibbuns heut: Unde Vergebans, nuſir ſfeuldt, ai: 
ewir vergonen unſem ſculdigern und fuchr uns nicht in Verſuchung ; 
ſonder erluſe uns vom abel, Amen. | 


Government.) This great Body comprehends above three hun- 
dred different Sovereignrties, but all, or moſt of them, are Homagers 
to one Head, owned as ſupreme, vix. the Emperor of Germany, 


The Empire is elective, and governed by Dyets, almoſt like the 


General Mitates of Frence, The ſtanding Law of the Empire, which 
bindeth all the ſeveral States as the various Members of one Body, 
is the Civil or Roman, mixed with the Canon; to which add the 
ancient Cuſtoms of the Germans, and The various Statutes of the 
Dyets made from time to time. The ſeveral States have their pe- 
culiar Laws obligatory within themſelves. The whole Empire being 
&vided into ten Circles, each of them (excepting Belgium, or the 


Circle of Burgundy, which is now allowed no Yote in the Dyet) hath 


one or more Directors, who preſide at their Aſſemblies, iz. for 
We:/iphalia, the Biſhop of Manfter'and Duke of Newberg are Direc- 
tors. For Lower Saxony are the Marquis of Brandenburg, now King 
of Pruſſia, and Duke of Brunfwick by turns, For Upper Saxony, is 
the EleQor of Saum, now King of Poland. For the Lower Rhine, 
is the Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine, are the Elector 
Palatine aud Biſhop of Forms. For Franconia, are the Biſhop of 
Bamburg and Marquis of Culembach. For Swabia, are the Duke of 
Wittenberg and Biſhop of Conflance. For Bavaria, are the Elector 
of Bavaria and Archbiſhop of Sa/tzburg. And laſtly, Auftria, its 
Hirector is che Arch-duke of Aria, or his Imperial _— 
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Two or three Cireles may meet when one of them. is attacked from 
without, or in any Confufion within. The general Dyets conſiſt of 
three Bodies ; viz. Electoral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial 
Cities. But more particularly, in this great Body we may reduce 
all Sovereignties to theſe five ; namely, | 8 


The Emperor, The Ecclefiatick Princes, 
The Electors, . - The Secular Prince. 


I. The Emperor, who (being of the Houſe of Aaftria doth claim 
three Sorts of Dominion; vis. that of Aaftria as Hereditary, Bohe- 
mia as his Right, and Huugary by Election. In his Life-time he 
cauſeth his own Son or Brother, or (failing of theſe) one of his 
neareſt Kinſmen to be crowned King of Hungary; afterwards King of 
Bohemia ; and then, if the Electors are willing, he is choſen King 
of the Romans 3 whereby he is Succeſſor Preſumptive to the Em- 
pire. The Power of the Emperor is much impaired by ſeveral 
Capitulations betwixt him and the ſeveral Princes of the Empire. 
It is true, that only he can confer Honours, create Princes, effran- 
chiſe Cities, inſtitute Univerſities, and ſuch like: Yet as to the Legif- - 
lative Power, and that of levying Taxes upon the whole Empire, that 
is wholly lodged in the General Dyet conjunctly with him, and by 
a late Capitulation, he is not to enter into Alliance; or make War 
with any foreign Prince, without Conſent of the EleQors. How- 
ever, if we conſider only his Hereditary Dominions, he is a power- 
ful Prince; and, to ſupport the Grandeur of the Imperial Dignity, 
he is ſerved by the greateſt Princes of the Empite; is. addreſſed 
unto by the Auguſt Title of Cæſar; and the Ambaſſadors of all 
crowned Heads and Free States of Europe, ive Place to thoſe ſent 
by him, at what forgjgn Court ſoever it be, 3 3 
II. Electors, who are now nine in Number, vix. theſe following: 
1. The Archbiſhop of Mtntz, who is great Chancellor of the Em- 
pire in Germany; ſits on the Emperor's Right-hand in the Dyet,and 
did formerly crown the King of Bohemia. 2. The Archbiſhop of 
Triers or Trevers, who is great Chancellor of the Empire in France; 
claims the firſt Vote in Electing the Emperor; and fits over-againſt 
him in the Dyet. 3. The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is Great 
Chancellor of the Empire in Italy; claims the firſt Vote in chuſing 
the King of the Romans; ſets the Crown upon his Head, and fits 
next the Emperor. 4. The King of Bohemia (who hath only a Seat 
in the Election) is Cup-bearer, and in the publick Proceſſion walks 
next the Emperor or King of the Romans. 5. The Duke of Bawa- 
ria, who is great Steward ; and in Time of the publick Proceſſion 
earrierh the Globe before the Emperor. 6. The Duke of Saxony, 
who is Great Marſhalof the Empire; and at the publick Proceſſion 
carrieth the Naked Sword before the Emperor. 7. The Marquis of 


Brandenburg (now King of Prufja), who is great Chamberlain, and 
_ | | 7 ** 
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at the publick Proceſſion carrieth the Scepter before the Emperor. 


8. The Prince Pa'atine of the Rhine, who is great Treaſurer ; and 
in the Proceſſion at Coronations ſcattereth Medals among the Peo- 
ple. g. The ninth Elector is Duke of erer Lunenburg, Han- 


over, Georg. -Leabis, and King of Great Britain, &c. Son of Er- 


nefius Auguſius, who was added to the Electoral College in the Year 
1693. Theſe Princes have much greater Authority and enjoy more 
ample Privileges than the other Princes of the Empire. To them 
belongeth not only a Right of electing the Emperor and King of the 
Romans (as aforeſaid) but alſo ſome allow them even a depoſing 
Power. When the Emperor calls a Dyet, he is obliged to aſk their 
Advice; and during an Interreign, two of them, viz. The Electors 
of Saxony and Bawaria have Power to govern the Empire; the Ju- 
riſdiction of the former extending over the Northern, and that of 
the other over the Southern Circles of the Empire. | 

HI. Ecclefiaftick Princes, who (befides the firſt three Electors) 


are chiefly theſe following, wiz. Archbiſhop of Sa/tzburg [Great 


Maſter of the Teutonick Order} the Biſhops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, 
Worms, Wurtſburg, Straſburg, Oſnabrug, Bamberg, Paderborn, &c. 
and many Abbots and Abbeſſes who are abſolute over the Tempo- 


rality of their Benefices. The Election to their various Dignities 


belongs wholly to their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern the Peo- 
ple in ſubjection to them as ſovereign Princes, without an? Cogni- 
zance of a higher Power. -© 
IV. Secular Princes, who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, 
Wirtemburg, Mecklemburg, Sax Lauenburg, &. Marquis of Baden, 
Culembach, &c. The Langrave of Heſſe, Prince of Eaft- Friezland, 
Naſſau, Anhault, &c. Counts of So/ms, Auerſburg, &c. and many 
other Dukes, Marqueſſes and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and 
Barons, who exerciſe A Sovereign Power over thoſe in their own 
Dominions. ET RL © 

V. Free Cities; which are either Imperial or Hans- Towns. Im- 


perial Cities are thoſe which bear the Eagle of the Empire in their 


Arms, and have right to ſend their Deputies to the Dyet of the Em- 
pire. Hans- Towns are thoſe, which, about the End of the 13th Cen- 
tury, entered into a firm League of mutually aſſiſting one another in 
Time of Diſtreſs; as alſo in carrying on ſuch a regular Commerce as 
might univerſally tend to their Advantage, and the publick good of 


the Empire. Which Society increaſed to the Number of eighty 
Cities, who enjoyed great Privileges, and exerciſed a peculiar Ju- 


riſdiction among themſelves. For the better Adminiſtration - of 
Which they were divided into four Circles, diſtinguiſhed by the 


Names of four principal Cities, in which were eftabliſhed their 


Courts of Judicature ; . Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dant- 


ich, But this Society hath been on the declining hand almoſt 


hundred Years, and is now become very inconfiderable. _— 
Chief Courts in Germany, for hearing and determining the Great 


| Cauſes of the Empire, are two, vix. The Imperial Chamber, and 


Chamber 
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Chamber of Vienna. 1. The Imperial Chamber (confiſting of fifty 
Judges, called Aſſeſſors, whereot the Emperor appointeth the Pre- 
ſident, and four of the Principal Officers; each of the Electors chu. 
ſing one; and the reſt. being nominated by the other Princes and 
States of the Empire) whoſe Bufineſs is to determine all Diſputes 
which ariſe from time to time between the Princes; as alſo other 
Cauſes brought hither by Appeal from Inferior Courts. The Seat 
of this Judicature was formerly at Spires, but now at Veſar in 
Heſſe. 2. The Chamber of Vienna, whole Office it is alſo to decide 
all Cauſes brought to it by A s from inferior Courts, and claims 
the ſame Authority with the Chamber of Spires. The Seat of this 
Court is the Emperor's Palace, and either he himſelf, or his Deputy 
ſits: as Chief, being afliſted by a. competent number of Judges, 
whereof ſeveral are Profeſſors of the Proteſtant Relig. In both 
theſe Courts the Emperor (as Sovereign Judge and Preſident) pro- 
nounceth Sentence when there in Perſon ; and in his Abſence thoſe 
deputed by him, who repreſenting himſelf, are allowed to carry the 
Imperi Scopes as a Mark ot their Di nity. In particular Courts 
they follow the Laws of the Empire, 6.4 | 
Conſtitutions, the Golden Bull; the Pacification of Pa/aww ; as alſo 
the Treaties of /efphalia; in the Saxon Law eſtabliſhed by Char- 
lemaiꝝ; and the Roman by the Emperor Fuſtinian; which laſt they 
obſerve whereſoeyer xs, Saxon has not been received. All Princes, 
States, and Members of the Empire have (and actually exerciſe) a 
Sovereign Power, within their own Territories; except in ſome 
particular Caſes mhergin People may appeal either to the Imperial 
2 of Spirez, of that at Vienna, commonly called the Au/ick 


After the Government of Germany, we may add that 


of Switzerland and Geneva. 


I. Switzerland, a large Commonwealth, confifting of ſeveral lit- 
tle ones, pix, Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abſo- 


lute within their own JuriſdiQion, is under a popular Government in 


the main; yet not ſtrictly ſo in reſpect to every particular Canton, 
thoſe of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an 


Ariſtoeracy than any other; fince the Authority of the Gentry doth 


moit prevail in them. However the whole Body of the State, conſi · 


dered as one complex Republick, confiſteth of three diftin& Parts, 
vi. The Savitzers themſelves, diſtributed (as aforeſaid) into Thir- 


teen Cantons. Secondly, Thoſe States Confederate with them for 


their common Liberty and Protection. And I bindly, the Prefec- 


ture, ſubjected to them, whether by Gift, Purchaſe, or Chance. 
1. the Body of the Cantons is governed by each Canton, having 
its particular Magiſtrate of their own chooſing ; by whom (with 
a ſtandipg Council, confifting of Perſons elected out of the rer 


ich conſiſt in many ancient 
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all particular Controverſtes of the Canton are heard and determined 
Burt, when any publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the Can- 
tons, then each of them fends its Commiſſioner tothe General Dyet, 
which ordmarily meets at Baden, where every Canton hath one 
Vote, and Matters are determined by the major Part. 2. Con- 
federate States; the chief of which, befides Genewa, are the Griſons, 
an adjacent Commonwealth, governed in like manner as theSavitZers, 
Of all the Allies of the Sdv/rzers, there is none more potent than 
theſe. They entered firſt into a League one with another, Aan 1471. 
and afterwards with the S wi ers 1491. Their Country lies a- 
mong inacceſſible Mountains, and hideoas Precipices, and they di- 
vide themſelves into ſix Parts v/z. The Grey League, the League 
of the Houſe of God; The League of the Ten Juriſdictions; The 
Valteline; and laſtly, the Countries of Chiavenna and Bormio. Some 
believe the derive the Title of Griſons from the Cuſtom of wear- 
ing Grey Scarfs, when firſt they entered into the League together. 
3. Prefectures of the Swwirzers, particularly thoſe Countries and Ci- 
ties of Baden and Sargants, with many other Towns and Villages 
fituated nigh unto or among the Mp. | 


II. Geneva, being a free Republick, is governed by its own Ma- 
giſtrates, and is in Confederacy ' with the Cantons of Switzerland 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its Government. 
The Sovereignty of the State is lodged in a Council of two Hun- 
dred, out of which a leſſer Council confiſting of twenty five is choſen 
(both which being for Life, ſerve for Checks one to another), and 
finally, out of theſe twetity-five are elected four principal Officers, 
whom they call the Syadicſs, who have the ſole Management of the 
Commonwealth ; except it be in ſome great Matter, as making of 
Peace or War; - Offenfive or Defenſive Leagues; hearing Appeals, 
and ſuch like general Concerns, which is the Buſineſs of the Great 
Council to conſider and determine. 7 


Arms.) The Emperor of Germany for Armorial Enſigns bears 
Quarterly, 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gules of eight Pieces, for Hun- 
gary. 2. Argent, a Lion, Gules, the Tail moved, and paſſed in 
Saltier, Crowned, Languid, and Armed, Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules, 
a Feſſe Argent, for Auftria. Party and Bendwiſe, Argent andjAzure, 
a Border Ga/es, for Ancient Burgundy. 4. Quarterly in the fleſt and 
laſt Gules, a Caſtle triple towered, Or, purfled Sable for Caftile. In 
the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion purple for Leon. The Shield 
creſted with an Imperial Crown, cloſed and raifed in ſhape of a Mi- 
tre, having betwixt the two Points a Diadem ſurmounted with a 
Globe and Croſs, Or. This Shield envirgned with a Collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, is placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle diſ- 
played Sable in a Field, Or, Diadem, memhered and beaked Gules, 
holding a naked Sword in the right Talon, and a Seepter in the left. 
The two Heads fignify the Eaftern and Weſtern Empire; and _ 
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the Motto are theſe Words, Uno awulſo non deficit alter. But the 
Emperor's peculiar Device is, Pax & Salus Europe. = 


Religion.] The Laws of the Empire give free Toleration to the 
public K Exerciſe of three Religions, vi. the Lutheran, Calvinift, 
and Popiſb, and in ſome Places all three Parties celebrate Divine 
Worſhip in one and the ſame Church, at Different Times of the 
Day; as among others, at Manheim in the Palatinate; before it Was 
1vined by the French. The Reformation pf Religipn was begun 


7 


here by Martin Luther about 1547. and embraced bythe Electorg of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landgravs of. 
Heſfje, the Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the free Cities. Where- | 
upon followed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and the "I 
Lands of the Church, till the Year 1525; when a Peace was conclud- 4 
ed at Paſſaw ;. where the Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, till Mat- ; 
ters could be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyet. , At length the 
Religious Peace in Germany was eſtabliſned at the Nyet at Augsburg 
in 155 35 where it was provided that neither Party ſhould anno - 
one another, upon the Account of Religion; and that ſuch of the | 
Church Lands and Revenues, as the Proteſtants had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of, before the Peace of Pe//aw, ſhould from thenceforth re- 1 
main in their Poſſeſſion. The Proteſtant Religion was likewiſe g. 1 
ſtabliſned by the Vaſtphalian Treaty in the Year 1 648. And much [4 
in this Poſtyre did Things continue till of late, that the FrenchKing 
broke in upon the Empire, and took ſo many Towns and Cities of 
it: In all which he diſpaſſeſſed the Proteſtants of their Rights, and U 
eſtabliſſied the Exerciſe of the Roman Religion. And this he hath | 
endeavoured to confirm by the laſt Treaty at Ry/apick, here his 
Plenipotentiaries, in Conjunction with the Emperor's, prevailed to | 
inſert into the ſaid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby it is agreed That the 
Roman Catholick Religion ſhall remain within the Places reſtored | 
by France to the Emperor and Empire, jn the ſame Condition as 4 
it is exerciſed at preſent. And tho the Proteſtants long conteſted, = 
and at laſt ſigned the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, that the Clauſe 1 
in diſpute ſhould not be drawn into Precedent for the future ; yet | 
there is too great Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath gained 
a conſiderable Advantage in this Point. The various Parts of this 


Country recgived the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel at various Times, 
and that by the Preaching of various Apoſtles, eſpecially, St. Tho- 


mas, Sirnamed Didymus, one of the Twelve. 
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Name.] P O LAND (a conſiderable Part of ancient Sarmatia 

| Europea; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Little Tar- 
rary, and Part of Moſcovia ; on the Weſt by Upper Germany; on 
the North by Part of Mo/covia, Livonia, and the Baltic Sea; and 
on the South by Hungary, Tranſylvania, and Maldawia] is termed 
by the {ralians and Spaniards, Polonia ; by the French Pologne; by 
the Germans, Polen; and by the Exgliſb, Poland: So called (accord- 
ing to the beſt Conjectures) from Polu or Pole, which in the Sc/awonick 


Language fignifies a Plain or Champion Country fit for Hunting, 


there being none of old more eſteemed for that than this, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature according 
to the Nature and Situation of the different Parts of the Kingdom 
for in the Provinces towards the North Weſt it is ver: cold, yet 
withal very pure and avholeſome; but towards the North-Eaſt, 
particularly Lithuania, it is not only cold, but alſo very grofs 
and unwholeſome; which chiefly. riſes from the vaſt Number of 
Lakes in that Part of the Country, whoſe ſanding Waters ſend up 
infectious Vapours, which, intermixing with the Air, do eafily cor- 
rupt the whole'Maſs thereof. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
Poland is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean lying between 199 and 
212 Degrees of Longirade; with 47 and 59 Degtees of South La- 
titude; : Ss 3 

Soil.) The Nature of the Air having ill a great Influence on 
the Soil, the North-Weſt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in 
the gth, 1oth, and 11th North Climates) are abundantly fertile, af- 
fording many Sorts of Grain and Fruits, not only enough for the 
Inhabitants, but alſo to ſupp'y the Wants of their Neighbours. In 
the middle part of this Kingdom are ſome Mountains, and thoſe well 
ſtored with ſeveral Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron and Lead. The 
Provinces towards the North and North Eaſt are very barren in 
Fruits and Corn; being full of Woods, Lakes and Rivers. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is 17 Hours and 
an halt, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours and a Quarter, and 
the Nights proportionable, 3 461% 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wax, 
Linen, Boards; Maſts for Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt; Amber, 
Pot-Aſhes, Corn, Soap, Butter; Cheeſe, Rofin, Flax, Cordage, 
Brimſtone, Cc. ; Com 


* 


Rarities.) In the Cathedral of Gneſzz is kept an ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure of Gold, Silver and enamelled Veſſels, given by divers Kings of 
Poland, and Prelates of that See. Under the Mountains adjacent to 
Kio are divers Grotto's, 8 are preſerved a great gy of 
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neither ſo black nor hard as the 
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human Bodies, till entire, although buried many Years ago, being 
Leptiar Mummies ; among thefe 
are two Princes, arrayed in the fame Habit they uſually Wore when 
alive, who are ſhewn. to Travellers by the Ru ſi an Monks. The 
Place where thoſe Bodies are preſerved is a dry ſandy Ground, much 
of the ſame Nature with the Catacombs at Rome. In the Southern 
parts of Poland are divers Mountains, out of which is dugSalt in large 
Maſſes, as Stones out of à Quarry; and out of others they dig natu- 
ral Earthen Cups, which being expoſed for ſome Time in the open 
Air, become as hard as a Stone. In the Deſerts of Poolia is a 


Lake, whoſe Waters condenſe into ſolid Salt, and that purely by the 


Heat of the Sun. Near to Cracow are the Mines of Sal Gemme, 
which, being 200 Fathoms deep, do conſtantly employ 1000 Men, 
and yield a vaſt Revenue to the King. Near to Culm, in the D. of 
Pruſſia, is a Fountain which conſtantly ſends forth a mighty ſul- 
phureous Steam, and yet its Waters are never hot. 8 


Archbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are T'wo, viz. 
thoſe of | N 5 


8 nd n | Hs. 7 
 Bibepricks,) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are theſe following : | 
Cracow Poſua, Ploczow Faulſenberg 10 
Culm, Vilna, Colmenſee,  Premiſlaw, 
 Caminiec, Window,  Letzho, Kiow. 


Kranoftaw, Mednick. | 1 
Untverſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Cracow, Koningsberg, | n ilna, 


Manners.) The Polandery are generally Men of handſome, tall and 
well · proportioned Bodies; Men of a good and durable Completion, 
and of ſo ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, that many of them prove 
the beſt of Soldiers, being able to endure all the Fatigues of a Military 
Life. The Nobility and Gentry mightily affect the greateſt Pomp and 
Grandeur they can, whether in Diet, Apparel or Equipage. Many of 
them are of ſuch a generous 'Temper, that we may reckon them more 
profuſe than liberal. The Art of Diſſimulation is of no great vogue 


among them, moſt of the better ſort; being of a fair and downright 


Converſation. They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and, where 


that is given, they never fail to make a ſuitable Return. They are 


generally reckoned very affable and courteous to Strangers, extremely 
jealous of their Liberties and Privileges, but moſt tyrannical towards 
the meaner fort of their own People, treating the Peaſants no better 
than mere Slaves; and in ſome Places they exerciſe a Power _ 


* 
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and Death upon their Domeſtick Setvants: Which abſolats Powers! 
and ſevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Cummonalty, togetber: 
with the many Feuds between one another, have produced: net only 
many lamentable Diſerders in this Kingdom, but alſo pecalioned:the, 
final Revolt of the Caſactt. Onexremarkable Quality of this People 
is their ſingular Care in inſtructing of Teuth in the Latin Fongse, 
which Perſons of moſt, Ranks do uſually ſpeak very fluently ; yea, 
and even many of the Female Sex are allo. good Proficients therein. 


249 Ni gd ems 10 Q 3.93 if J8StY Bf | ausg. 
Language.] The Poles being originally deſcetidtd iram the Sclawis 


do ſtill ſpeak a Diale& of the Sciawoni an Tongue 4: but the Poverty 
and Barrenneſs of their Language has obliged them to borrow many 
Words from the Germans; eſpecially Terms uf Art. It is hard for 
Strangers to learn the ſame to Perfection; the Pronunciation being 
extremely harſh, by reaſon of the vaſt Multitude of Conſonants they 
uſe. The Lithuanian have a particular Language of their owns 
which mightily abounds with corrupted Latin Words. Ia Livonid 
they have a Language peculiar to themſelves; which is Diale& of 


the Lithaanian; however the German Tongue doth moſtly prevail 


in ſeveral Cities, and the Raſſan in others. Pater- Noſter in the 
Poliſh Tongue runs thus: Oycza naſe tt ry teftes wunicbiffich ſibeitæ · 
fie imie tawoje : Pryxdæ hrol flow tavoie, badsz. wola ſuua j ale wank 


bie, tak y waxiemi. Chleba naſzego po ah rue day nam dt i 


Vedpaſc nam na ſæduei hy, jackoymy odpoſuozamy naſsym wwinrwayzam; 
rie u %,tt nat nat na pokuſeenir ; a le nas zabw; nd urge. 
Amen. 3 Uo At N OT *a504u- BY 3214 ' Its Finn 38 
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Government.) The large Body of Poland is ſubject unto, and go- 
verned by, its own King, who is Elective, and that by ther Clergy 
and Nobility alone, the Commons having no Hand in it. The Pell 
in Electing their King, ever ſince the Days of Fagel/o a Liabunnian 
(who united Lithuania to: Polaitd) have commonly obierwed this 
Maxim, vix. not to chuſe a King from among their oa Nobility, 
but rather out of ſome Foreign Prircely Family; thereby to pre- 
ſerve the better an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent Do 
meſtick Broils. However, of all the Foreign Princes, they induſtriouſly 
avoid the Houſe of Auſtria, leſt à King from thence ſhould: find out 
Ways to treat them in the ſame; Manner as that Houſe has: already 
done the Hungariass and Bohemians. The Peliſi Gouernmant is termed 


Monarchical, but (if rightly conſiderad) we may reckon it rather 4 


Real Ariſtocracy: The Nobility in their Elections having fo limited 
the King's Power, that without the Conſent of the States General 
he may neither make War nor Peace, nor do any thing of Impor- 
tance that concerns the Publick. Conſidering the true Nature and 
Conſtitution of this Government, we may eaſily imagine that it is 
frequently liable to Inter-Reigns, whether by Death, Depoſition or 
Reſignation; as alſo inteſtine * and Commotions (witneſs 5 
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late Election) when the Parties electing jar in their Choice. During 
an Inter-Reign, or when the King is abſent from his Kingdom (as 
ſometimes in the Field againſt the Tur 4s) the Archbiſhop of Gneſna 
doth ordinarily officiate-as King; but if no Archbiſhop of Gneſna, 
then the Biſhop of Plocalo exerciſeth that Power; and, in caſe that 
See be alſo vacant, then the Biſhop of 'Po/na undertakes the ſame. 
The whole State is commonly conſidered as divided into two prin - 
cipal: Parts, viz; the Kingdom of Poland, and Grand Dutchy of Li- 
thuania. Thegreat Wheels of Government in both of theſe are the 
Senate and Genèral Dyet. The Senate is compoſed of Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, *Palatines, Principal Caſtellans, and chief Officers of the 
Kingdom. The General Dyet conſiſts of the fame Members, toge- 
ther with Delegates from each Province and City, both of the 
Kingdom and Dutchy; which Dyet is either Ordinary, as when ſum- 
moned according to Law, once every two Years ; or Extraordinary, 
as when called by the King upon ſome emergent Occaſion. The cal- 
ling of this Dyet is always performed by the Chancellor's Letters, 
termed Literæ Inſtrudtionis to the Palatines, acquainting them with 
what the King deſigns to propoſe to them, and the Time he would 
have them come to Court. Having received the King's Propoſal, 
each of them hath full Liberty to examine the ſame in its own Na- 
ture and Conſequences, and to return their Thoughts about it with 
all the Freedom they can deſire. The King's Letters are likewiſe 
ſent to the Gentry of each Palatinate, to chuſe a Nuncio to be their 
Repreſentative in the Dyet, in which Election the Candidate muſt 

be unanimouſly pitched upon; for, if the Suffrage of only one pri- 
vate Gentleman be wanting, the Election is void, and the Province 
is deprived of its Vote in the approaching Dyet. The Elections 
being over, and the various Senators and Nuncios come to Court, 
the King attired in his Royal Robes, and attended by the Chan- 
cellor, reuews the Propoſal in their publick Aſſembly. The Pro- 
poſal having been duly weighed by each of them aforehand, they 
come to a ſpeedy Reſolution in the Matter, either Pro or Con. As 
the aforeſaid Election of the various Nuncio's requires an unani- 
mous Aſſent in all Perſons electing, or elſe the Election is void; 
even ſo the Thing propoſed by the King, in the General Diet, muſt 
be aſſented to by all, otherwiſe the Propoſal was made in vain ; for, 
if they differ, (which frequently happens) then the Dyet breaks up, 
without doing any thing, and each Member returns to his own 
Home. Subordinate to the Senate and Dyet are a great many 
Courts of Judicature, whether Eccleſiaſtical, Civil or Military, for 
determining all Cauſes in the various Parts of this Kingdom, which 
Courts are much the ſame with the like ſubordinate Judicatories in 
other civilized Countries in E «rope, particularly thoſe here in Fng- 
land, ; aer ee N . | ” 


. Ame The 4m: of the Crown of Poland are quarterly. In 
the firſt and fourth Ga/es, an Eagle Argent, crowned and armed, Or, 
for 
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for Poland. In the ſecond and third Gulet, a Cavalier armed Ca | 
a pee Argent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the ſame ; in HH 
Siniſter a Shield Azure, charged with a double bearing Croſs, Or, = 
mounted on a Courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and nai = 
of the fourth for Lithuania. For the Creſt, a Crown heigh 
with eight Flurets, and cloſed with four Demi-circles, ending in a 
Monde, Or, which is the Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are theſe 
Words; Habent ſua fidera Reges. Ne 0 

Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt part) | 

Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet, all Religions 

being tolerated, here are many of the Greet Church, as alſo Arme- | 

nians, Lutherans, Socinians, Calvinifls, Jews, Duakers, &c. Thoſe = 

of the Church of Rome are diſperſed. over all Parts of the Kingdom. == 

but moſt numerous in the Provinces of Cajavia and Warſouin : the —_— 

Lutherans are moſtly to be found in Pry/#a ; the Armenians in Ruſ- = 
fa, and all the reſt appear in great Numbers thro' the various Parts = 

of Lithuania. Beſides, in Samegitia is a ſort of People who differ 1 

little or nothing from mere Heathens. The Reformation of Religi- 

on began in this Country, Auro 1535, but did not meet with due 2 
Encouragement. The Chriſtian Faith was planted in the vatious = 

Parts of Poland, at ſeveral Times and by ſeveral Perſons ; it bein S 

eſtabliſhed in Poland, properly ſo called, Arno 963. in the time 

their Prince Mieciſſaus, ſon ot Memomiſlags. In Livonia, Anno 1290. 

by the preaching of one Meinardus. In Lithuania, not until the 

Year 1386, at the Admiſſion of Fagel/o_to the Crown of Poland and 

then done (as ſome affirm) by Thomas Waldenfis, an Englibnan. In 

Samogitia and Volbinia, at the ſame time with Livenia. In the reſt, _ 
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at other times, and upon other Occaſions | 
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ix. 2. Towards the Mediterranean — 

: 3. Towards the Midland Parts. 1 
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92. Am is. a Principality. 1 
conta Afturia < Oviedo Chief Oviedo, Weſtward. I 
| ntains } Lfeuria 4 Sentillano Town. Santillans, nene B 
656 368 nog 90  Gallicia, 2 Kingdom. ; * 
Archbiſhopr. of Compo/tella £ „ 
Cn Mondonedo — — 8 4 
he — of on * . Y 
8 4. Portugal, a Kingdom. A 
. Entre Minha Douro C Braga 1 | 
W Tralos Montes 1 Miranda 1 I 
The Provin. of ( Beira — — 1 Coimbra A» 
8 | Eftremedura rn Lisbong Wn 
8 Ears 7 o'Guadino Evora 3 
© 4 The Kingdom of 5 —.— 1 Y 
5 5. ee, is Province. = 
= \ Biſhopr.of Z C, % | 3 idem { E. tos. W. upon the Cs 2 
E Archbiſhopr. of Seville — Idem dalquiver, or nigh to it. 
= {| Biſhoprick of Grasada \ .2 Y Idem. 
8 ( D. _ 1 r © : LIdem, Southward. 
96 Gronada, a Kingdom. 
© Almeria J C dem, Southw. upon the Sea- Wo 
2 Biſhoprick of Grads | 5 Idem leo bl 
8 Archbiſhopr. of Granada . Y idem E. to 8. W. = 
Q J Biſhoprick of Malaga — 5 Lidew) _ 9 
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3. Mardi, a Kingdom. 


Murcia, properly ſo called Murcia . 
3 Territory J Lorca — 31 Idem Ian W [Coat 
of Carthagena | 1 upon theSea- 


Yes 


88. Valencia, a Kingdom. 


Contains the C Millares } Villa Hermoſa 
Provinces & Xucar > Chief Town Valencia N. to 8. 
of Segura 3 Origuella — J 


$ 9. Catalinig, a Principality. 


8 C erte — JJ - CIdem 
x | Urge — — Idem 
8 2 — — 8 Idem N. B. 2 "Pk 6 
IM | Leridapaök — | © | Idem\ . 
S Terteſa — e Idem 

Girona — —].3 | Id . 
2 irona — .v | IdemY | 
= | Barcelona © | Idem{E. to W. nigh unto or 
= Villa Franca de Panades _ | Idem upon the Sea-Coaſt. 
© LTerragona — Lidem) 


To theſe add the 8 of Ronfillon . Town Perpignan) 
8. of penned in Lower Leute. a 


$ 10. Arragon, a Lon, 


| Jaca ſfldem | | 
2 Biſhoprick of J Hue/ca — | » | Idem&N.W. to S. E. 
2 Balbaffro | | Idem | 

'Archbiſhoprick of Sara - 
E goſſa, 4 e e \E 3 Idem, upon the Ebro. 
= aracona. | = | Idem | 
© { Biboprick of Alborazin | © | Idem FN. to 8. 
| Tervel —. dem e 
. gun. Ne- 
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$ 11. Navarre, a Kingdom, 


Panpeluna ) f C Idem 
* 'Olita © Idem N. to 8. 
n the — Tudela + By Idem | 
jorſhips of ] Fell dem J 7 
age 5 Lidem w. E. 


$12. Old Caſtile, = Province, 


Burgos — ] Idem — 
Roja =] Legronno W. to S. E. 
| Calahorra | Idem — 


Contains the Ter- Soria — IdemY}_ — — 
ritories of I Ona — fIdem E. to W. on the Doure. 
Valladolid Idem 5 
T Idem, 56 m. 8. E. * Valla- 
Lua —] Idem, 63 m. 8. dolid; 


$ 13. New-Caſtile, comprehending EBremadura. 


North, the Tage. 
Being divided into 3 Middle, between the 7. age and Guadiana.] 


South of the Gzadiana.” 
ſ Coira | | 4 
| + Placentia ——— W. to E. 
North contains the I Toledo 


Towns of Madrid! | ; 
Alcala de Henares Car three N. E. of Toleds, 


_Guadalaxara 


¶ Alcantara upon the Tags. 

Middle contains J Merida upon the Guadiane. 

the Towns of } Truxillo, 36 m. N. E. of Merida. 
Cuenſa upon the Xzcar. 


Badajoz | _ | 
South contains the ] EIlerena — | = We, A 
Towns of ) Cividad Re! From W. to E. 
S | ; Alc a — ; 
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| T HIS large Continent being now ſubjected to two diftin& 


of the whole Country in former Times, 


8%] The Soil of this Country (lying in the 6th and 7th. North 


S{. 14. Leon, a Kingdom, 


| 1 Ly 2 E. to S. W. 
Being Nord! wot IN 1 2079 — on the 
225 - Duro N. are ; > 8 Douro. 
into South) Auge = N. 0 S. W. 


. Salamanca 
C. T. in J Alva, N. to S. W. 
S. are J Cividad Rodrigo. S. W. of 


8 Salamanca. 


* * * * 7 be n r 9 WW „ A AE . 


Sovereigns, viz. His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of 
Portugal, I ſhall ſepatately conſider theſe two Sovereignties, There- 
"RED BE | | Es 


8 PAIN. 


Name.] PAIN [formerly Iberia, Hejperia, by ſome Spania ;' 
and now boynded on the Eaſt by part of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea; on the Weſt by Portugal and part of the vaſt Atlantick 
Ocean; on the North by the Bay of Biſcay 3 and the South by the 
Streights of Gibraltar] is termed by the Zalians, Spagna; by its 
Natives, E/pana ; by the French, Eſpagne ; by the Germans, Spa- 
nien; and by the Engliſh, Spain; 10 called, as ſome ſay, from a 
certain King named Hi/panus ; others from Sravia, (raritas vel pe- 
nuria) becauſe of its Scarcity of Inhabitants. But the moſt received 
Opinion is, that it came from Hi/palis, now Seville, the chief City 


- 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure and calm, 
being Adem infeſted with Miſts and 7 ; but in the Summer 
ſo extremely hot, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces; that it is 
both dangerous and Inconvenient for the Inhabitants to ſtir abroad 
about Noon, from the middle of May to thelaſt of Auguſt. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Spain is that part of Zelandia Nowa 
(or ſome of the ill known Continent) lying between 177 and 183 
—— of Longitude with 35, 30, and 44 Donors of South Lati- 
tude. ; 0 | 


Climates) is in many places very dry and barren, ſeveral of the —_ 
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land Provinces being either overgrown with Woods, or cumbered 


with ſand and rocky Mountains, and others (whoſe Soil is naturally 
fertile) are for the moſt part wholly neglected, lying waſte and un- 
cultivated for many Years, and that by reaſon of the Fewneſs (or ra- 
ther the deteſtable Lazineſs) of its Inhabitants. But this Deſect of 
Corn, and other Grain, (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the 
Country, but more from the Temper of the People) is ſufficientiy 
ſupplied by various Sorts of excellent Fruits and Wines, which with 
little Art and Labour are here produced in great Plenty. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about 15 Hours and a 
Quarter, the. Shorteſt in the South is 9. Hours and a Quarter, and 
the Nights proportionable. 2 ; 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wines, 
Oil, Sugar, Metals, Rice; Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saffron, 
Anniſeed, Raiſins, Almonds, Oranges, Lemons, Cork, Soap, An- 
chovies, Sumach, Wool, Lamb-ſkins, Tobacco, G. 


Rarities.) Nigh to the City of Cadiz, is an old ruinous Building 
(now converted into a Watch-Tower) which ſome would fain per- 
ſuade themſelves to be the Remains of Hercules's Pillars, fo much 
talked of by the Ancients. 2. In the City of Granada is the large 
ſumptuous Palace of the Mooriſh Kings, whoſe Inſide is beautified 


with Jaſper and Porphyry, and adorned with divers Arabick and 


AMeo/aick Inſcriptions. 3. At Terragona in Catalonia are to be ſeen 

the Ruins of an ancient Circus, in the Street called La Placa de la 

Fuente, and at Segovia in Old Caffile, are the Remains of a noble 

Aqueduct, built by the Emperor Trajan, and ſupported by 177 

Arches in double Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. 4. 

Without the Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome 
part whereof is yet ſtanding. Here is alſo an admirable modern 
Aqueduct, contrived by Jannelus Thurrianus (a Frenchman)accord- 
ing to the Order of Philip II. 5. At Oren/e in Gallicia are ſeveral 
Springs of Medicinal hot Waters, wonderfully eſteemed by the ableſt 
Phyſicians. 6. At the City of Toledo, is a Fountain, whoſe Waters 
near the Bottom are of an acid Taſte, but towards the Surface ex- 
tremely feet. 7. Near Guadalaxard in New Caſlile, is a Lake 
which never fails to ſend forth dreadful Howlings before a Storm. 
8. The Cathedral Church of Murcis, containing above 400 Chapels, 
is remarkable for its curious Steeple, which is ſo built, that a Chariot 
may eaſily aſcend to the Top thereof. g. Many talk of a Ship of 
Stone, with Maſts, Sails and Tackling, to be ſeen in the Sort of 
Mongia in Gallicia. As to the River Gaadiana, its diving under 
Ground, from whence it was formerly called Anas, the ſame is fo 
notorious that we peed ſay nothing of it. 


Arch- 
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Archbiſhepricks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of - 


Compoſtella, Granada, Tarragona, Burgos, 
Seville, Valencia, Saragoſſa. Toledo, © 

Biſhopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Oviedo, Malaga, Jaca, Segovia, 
Lugo, * Carthagena, Balbaſtro, Cuenxa, 
Mondonedo, Segorba, Tervel, Cividad Real, 
Corunna, Origuella, Albaraxin, Siguenza, 
., Barcelona, Pampeluna, Leon, © 
Orenſe, Tor toſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Lerida, Calahorra, Toro, 
Cadiz, Solſona, Placentia,  Aftorga, 
Jaen, ö Vich, TIE F Coria, Palencia, 
Guadix, Taracona, Avila, Zamora. 
Almeria, Hueſca. 


Daiverfities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Sewil Alcala de Henares Hueſca, _ Guadix, 
Granada Sarageſſa, Barcelona, 2 2. 
Siguenza, Tudela Murcia, Toledo, 
Valencia, una, Tarragona, Valladolid, 
Lerida, Ona, Bazazi Salamanca. 


Manners.) The trueſt Character of the Spaniardi, I any where 
find, is that of Dr. Hey/iz's, which in the main runs thus: The Spa- 
ziards (ſays he) are a ſort of People of ſwarthy Complexion, Black 
Hair, and of good proportion; of a majeſtick Gate and Deportment, 
grave and ſerious in their Carriages, in Offices of piety very Devout, 
not to ſay Superſtitious ; Obedient and Faithful to their King, pati- 
ent in Adverſity, very temperate in Eating and Drinking, not prone 
to alter their Reſolutions or Apparel; in War too deliberate ; Arts 
they eſteem diſhonourable, univerſally given to Lazineſs, much ad- 
diced to Women, unreaſonably jealous of their Wives, and by Na- 
ture extremely proud. 8 


Language.] Of all the living Tongues derived from the Latin, 
the $panih comes neareſt to the Original, tho' no Country has been 
more harraſſed by the Irruption of barbarous: Nations than it has, 
Yet they have borrowed ſeveral Words from the Goth and Moors, 


eſpecially the latter. The beſt Spani/ is generally eſteemed that 


ſpoken in New-Caftile; and in Valencia and Catalonia it is molt 
corrupted. Their Pater- Nofter runs thus; Padre. nueftro, que eftas 
en los Cielos, Sandtificade ſea tu Nombre; Vengata nos tu Regno ; ba- 


. 
Ld 
* 
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gaſe tu Voluntad, affien la tierra, como en le cielo; El pan nueſtro 
de cadadia da nes looy; y perdona net nuefiras deudas, aſſi como nos. 
otros perdinumos à ne uftros deudores; y'no dos dexes caer in tenta- 
tion ; mas libra nos del mal. Amen. 


' Government.) This great Body did formerly comprehend no leſs 
than fourteen different Kingdoms, which being at length reduced to 
three, wiz. thoſe of Aragon, Caſtile, and Portugal, the two for- 
mer were united, anne 1474, by the Marriage of Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon with 1/abel, Heireſs of Caftile ; and Portugal aſterwards added 
by Conqueſt, anno 1578. But it revolting (ot which afterwards) 
the whole Continent of Spain, excluding Portugal, is at preſent ſub- 
jected to one Sovereign, termed his Catholict | Majefty, whole Go- 
vernment is monarchical and Crown hereditary. The Dominions 
of which Prince are ſo far extended; that the Sun never ſets upon 
them all; and, as his Territories are very numerous, ſo alſo are the 
Titles which he commonly aſfumeth, being ſtiled King of Caſfile, 
Leon, Arragon, Sicily, Naples, Jeruſalem, Portugal, Navarre, Gra- 
nada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, Majorca, Seville,Sardinia, Gordova, 
Corfica, Murcia, Faen, Algarve, Algixire, Gibraltar, the Canaries, 
Eaft and Weſt Indies; Archduke of Auftria; Duke of - Burgundy, 


Brabant and Milan; Count of Flanders, Tirol and Barcelona; Lord 


of Biſcay and Mech/in, &c. The numerous Cities and Provinces of 
Spain are ruled by particular Governors appointed by his Catholick 
Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdoms of, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, ' &c; and the various Parts of his vaſt; Poſſeſſions in 
the Baft and Ve Indies are governed by their reſpectixe Vice-roys, 
who are generally very ſevere in exacting of the Subject what poſſi - 
bly they can during their ſhort Regency, which is commonly li- 
mited to three Vears; the King appointing others in their Room, 
that he may gratify as many ot his Graffices as may be with all 
Conveniency, there being ſtill a great Number of them at Court, 


as Candidates for a Government. For the better Management ß 


publick Affairs in all the'Spazi/+ Dominions, there are eſtabliſhed in 
this Kingdom no leſs than fifteen different Councils, vir. that called 
The Council of State. 2. The Council Royal, or that of Ca/:le.. 
3. That of War. 4. The Council of Arragan. | 5. That of Hach. 
„6. The Council of the 7ndies. 7. That ot the Orders, 8. The 
Council of the Treaſury. 9. That ofthe Chamber. 10. The Council 
of the Croiſade. 11. That of / Diſcharges. | 12. The Council of 
Inquiſition. 14, That of Navarre. 14. The Council of Conſei 
ence. And laftly, that called, The Council of Policy. . 


Arms] The King of Spain bears quarterly; the firſt Quarter 
counter-quartered ; in the ficſt and fourth Gules, a Calle triple- to- 
wered, azure, each with three Battlements, Or, purſled Sable, for 
Caſtile. In the ſecond and third argent, a Lion paſſant Gules cro wned 
langued, and armed, Or, for Leon. In the ſecond greater Quang: 
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Gules, betwixt two Flanches argent, charged with as many Eagles 


Sable, membered, beaked and crowned azure, for Sicily: Theſe 
two great Quarters grafted in Baſe argent, a Pomegranate werte; 
ſtalked and leaved of the ſame, open and ſeeded Gules, for Granada. 
Over all argent, five Eſcutcheons azzre, placed croſs-wiſe, each 


charged with as many, Bceants in Saltier, of the firſt of Portugal. 


The Shield bordered Gu/es, with ſeven Towers, Or, for Algarve: 
In the third Quarter Gules, a Feſſe argent for Auftria, Coupie and 
ſupported by ancient Burgundy, . which is Bendy of fix Pieces, Or, 
and Azure bordered Gu/es. In the fourth great Quarter, azure 
 Seme of Flower-de-Luces, Or with a Border Compony argent and 
Gates, for modern Burgimdy ; Coupie, Or, ſapported Sable, a Lion, 


Or, for Brabant. Theſe two great Quarters charged with an Eſcut - 


cheon, Or, a Lion Sable and langued Gules, for Flanders: Party, 


Or, an Eagle Sable, for Antwerp, the capital City of the Marquiſate 
of the Holy Empire. For Cref, a Crown, Or, raiſed with eight Di- 
adems or Semi- circles terminating in a Mond, Or. The Collar of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece encompaſſes the Shield, on the Sides 
of which ſtand. the two Pillars of Hercules, on each Side with this 
Motto, Plus ultra. 136 Std: Na 


Religion.] The Spaniards are very punRual Followers of 4 de 


cloſe Adherers to, the Church of Rome, and that in her groſſeſt Errors 
and Corruptions, taking up their Religion on the Pope's Authority: 
and are therein ſo tenacious, that the King ſuffers none to live in his 
Dominions, who profeſs not their Belief of the Doctrine of the Ro- 
man Church, for whoſe Care, or rather Bigotry, in this Matter, 
the Pope hath conferred upon him the Title of his Catholick Majeſty. 
All other Profeſſions are expelled by that Antichriſtian Tyranny of 


the bloody Inquiſition, at firſt adviſed and ſer up by Pedro. Gonſales 


de Mendoza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, and that againſt ſuch converied 
"Feqvs and Moors as returned again to their Superſtition ; but of late 
it hath been chiefly returned upon thoſe, and others, of the Prote- 
ſtant Communion. So induſtrious are the Eceleſiaſticks in this Coun- 
try to keep up the whole Body of the People in the thickeſt Miſt of 


Ignorance, and ſo little is this Nation inclined of themſelves to make 
any Enquiries after Knowledge, that conſidering theſe Things & wo 
caſe of 


one Hand, and the Terror of the Inquiſition on the other, in 

ſuch Enquiries (eſpecially if they have the leaſt Tendeney to Innova- 
tion in Points of Faith) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reformation 
of Religion in this 'Country,-unleſs the Hand of Providence ſhall in- 
terpoſe in a wonderful Manner. Chriſtianity was planted here, ac- 
cording to the old Span Tradition, by St. James the Apoſtle, with- 
in four Years after the Crucifixion of our Blefled Redeemer. — 


5 „ 
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„„ 
Name.] P ORT UO A [containing a great Part of old Luſitania, 
with ſome of ancient Ga/liria' and Bætica; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by Spain, on the North by Gallicia, on the 
Welt and South by Part of the vaſt Atlantic Ocean} is termed by 
the Italian, Porto Gallo; by the Spaniards, French, Germans and 


Engliſh, Portugal ; ſo called by fame from Parte and Gale, (the 
firſt a Haven Town, and the other a ſmall Village at the Mouth of 


the Douro) but by others from Ports Gallorum; that Haven, now 


O Porto, being the Place where the Gauls uſually landed, when 
moſt of the Sea-port Towns in Spain were in the Hands of the 
Moors. | 


, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more temperate, /eſpeci> 


ally in the maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces. of Spain which 
lie under the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualified 92 Weſterly 
Winds, and cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Places of the 
Globe to Portugal, is that Part of the, vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 
— and 174 Degrees of Longitude, with 36 and 42 Degrees of South 

e. r Darn 2 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3th and õth North 
Climates) is none of the beſt for Grain, it being very dry and 
mountainous, but yet very plentiful of Grapes, nges, Citrons, 
Almonds, Pomeygranates, Olives, and ſuch, ke. The longeſt Day 
in the Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom, is about 15 Hours, the ſhort» 
ſt in the Southmoſt is about 9 Hours three Quarters, and the 
Nights proportionabeQ. aA of PF es 


Conmudities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wine, 
Honey, Oil, Allom, White Marble, Salt, as alſo Variety of Fruits, 
as Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pomegranates, Sc. 


Rarities.) In a Lake on the Top of the Hill'Sel/a in Portagal. 


are found Pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more 


than twelve Leagues. Near to Reja is a Lake obfervable for its Ri- 
deous rumbling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, 
and that at the Diſtance of five or ſix Leagues. About eight Leagues 


from Coimbra is à remarkable Fountain, which ſwallows. up, or 
draws in, ' whatſoever Thing only touches the Surface of its Waters; 
an Experiment of which. 1, frequently made with the Trunks of 


Trees. The. Town of Bethlem,. nigh to Lion, is noted for the 
ſumptuous Tombs of the Kings of Portugal. a . 
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144 Spain with Portugal. Paxr, II. 
Archbiſbopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


| Lisbon, oY Braga, : Evora, 
Bibopricks.) Bimoprieks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Miranda, Coimbra, Fas | Evas, 
Teira, Lamego, Portalegre, 
O Porto, Viſtu, Fare. 


Univerſities. Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
" *Licbon, © Evora, '' Coimbra: 


* Manners.) The Portugueſe (formerly much noted for their Skill 
in Navigation, and vaſt Diſcoveries which the World owes to them) 
are wonderfully degenerated from their Forefathers, being now a 
People whom ſome are pleaſed to characterize thus: That take one 
of their Neighbours, a native Spaniard, and ſtrip him of all his 
good Qualities, which may be quickly done, That Perſon then re- 
maining will make a complete Portugueſe. They are generally 
eſteemed a People very treacherous to one another, but more eſpe- 
cially to Strangers; extraordinary cunning in thei: Dealings, migh- 
tily addicted to Covetouſneſs and Uſury ; barbarouſly cruel where 
they have the upper Hand; and the meaner Sort are univerſally given 
to Thieving. Beſides all theſe, ſome will have this People to be ve- 
ry malicious, which they ſay is the Remnant of the [Zexv;/> Blood 
intermixed with that of the Portugueſe Nation. | Ke 

Language.] The Language uſed in this Kingdom is a Compound 
of French and Spaniſh, eſpecially the latter. The Difference between 
it and the true Spani/s, will beſt appear by the Pater Noſter in that 
Tongue, which runs thus: Padre noo gue eſta nos Ceos, Sanct iß · 
cado ſeia o teu nome: Veuha à nos o te u reyno, Scia feita a tua 
vontade, alſt nos ceos, como na terra. O paonofſo de cadatio dano lo 
oie n'ofiodia. E perdaa nos ſenhor as neſſas dividas, aſſi comi no: 
perdaamos a 0s noſſos devedores. E nao nos dexes cabir em tentatio, 
mas libra nos do mal. Amen. | | | | 


* Government.) This Kingdom, after many Revolutions of For- 
tune, was unjuttly ſeized upon by Philip H. of Spain, and de- 
tained by him and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Bra- 
rg the lawful Heir, till the Year 1640, that the Portugueſe 
ing unable to bear up any longer under the tyrannical So- 
vereignty of the - Spaniards, threw off that intolerable Yoke, 
and ſet the Crown upon the Head of Fob» VIz Duke of Bre- 
ganza (afterwards John IV. firnamed The Fortunate) notwith- 
ſtanding all that Philip could do to the contrary. Which En- 
| | terprize 


PART II. Spain with Portugal. 


terprize of theirs was happily brought about by the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
French Forces ſent into this Country: And it is very remarkable 
how cloſe this their Deſign of ' Revo ting was carried on, though 
known to above three hundred Perſons at once, and in Agitation for 
the ſpace of a whale Vear. Exer lince:Which Revolt of Portugal, 
it hath continued an yay av >= Kingdom, ſubje& unto and go- 
verned by its own King, being of the Family of Breganza, whoſe 
Government is truly Monarc ical, d Crown Hereditary. 13 
Arms.) He bears Argent, ve ſeutcheons Le laced Groſs. - 8 
wiſe, each char d with as many) l placed in Sal- 
tier, and pointe e Sable, for Portugal. The Shield bordered Gulf, 
charged with ſeven Towers Or, three in Chief, and two in each 
Flanch ; the Creft is 2 Crown Or, Under the two Flancheg and 
the Baſe of the Shield, appear the 1242 of two Crofles; the firſt 
Flower-de-Juced Verte, which i is for the Order of Avis; and the ſe- 


cond Patte . which is fop the Order of Chriſt. 25 Motto is 
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0 7. In the Upper Par of 2 — 


$4707. 
G ſeveral remarkabls Towns ktustel mY or . unte 


:I 


Four (mull Rivers That water this Country:!. 5 
Viz, 
8 * 
RP S: Maurice —— ? Z 9 | 
1 — — ̃ , 7 i 
Beaufort. — . 1 
8 Tere, ard thoſe of) Conflans from E. to W. | | | 
A 2 chend, 3 1 
118 Weder $5: Michasl + | from E. 0 W. 1 
* ne Jean de Lasse 1 
2 Seran, are thoſe of 29 — N — | from S. to N. 
2 | FE HY eek | q 5 
5 13 Congo —— | | 
172 are thoſe of Bonne Vill. from E. to W. 
1 f 5 * — ] 
# 
PI E D M ONT. 
2 [Datedon of Argfe—") | C 4oufte, 44m. 
5 | Marquilge of Jg. : ge . of Tos 
8. County of 41 —— Hi, 26 6 m. E. 
» | Seignory of Vercelli - 3 Idem, 12 m. N. of Caſal. 
7 Territories of Nizza— | :& | Idem, upon the Sea Coaſt. - 
8 i Pg ” 2 } d bra urin, upon the River Po. 
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8 3 I E DN O N 4, properly fo called. 93 
— rr wy . 
| | Ghior i #5 : 
I Charignan — N. to S. upon the 
S I | Carmagnola— 158 „„ | 
Comprehends ! 2 — 112 
_ the: 19 Lacerna —— | +. dem Im. 8. of Piguerel, 
tories or Cberaſca 2 | Idem— N. tb 8. the 
Fa Mondowi — * Idem f T, . 3 
Ca Idem 99 anar. 
5 1 — em N. to 8. upon the 
. Idem— Stura, 


M EE RR A. 


88 a 
Comprehends \ Ca a 
the Terri-< 4/ba — > 

' tories of equi — 


\ 4ngiera — 25 
| Novareſe—— | 
Nigevanaſco = | © 

aveſe 


Comprehends 0degian— 


Crenoneſe 
the N ; Milaneſe —— 4 
tories 0 > W's HP 
| : * | Me — 


I Laumelline —. 
| Tortoneſe — 


ye. — a 


PARMA. 
' 2 Parma prop. ſo called ] 3 
E Buſſeto —ů— — * Be 1 5 Domino 8 
S 5 | Ter, 805 "al ko 3H | 
9.2 Val di Tar ee. 2 
MODE. nA. noting L 
4 | Modena prop ſocalled* F CIdem Faftward, 
8 D. of Regio © \ ldem Weſtward. 
8˙8 8 — — an Idem Northward. 
8L ies of — 2 Idem 11 m. N. E. of 
| GI * 28 Udem 14 m. J Regie. 
MANTU 4. 1 a 
=” Mantua prop. ſo called Mantua Northward 
43 D. of 4 Sabionetia Id. 8m. S. W. ) of 
Qy Guaſtalla Id. 18m.S. Mas- 
SL Principality ,of Pafighes Id. 18m. 8. W. tua. 
GT Marquilats of Caltiglion — CS; de Silver 6m. 
FA „ N. E. 0 Mantua. 
3 ta” ES nll 
Een Pet 
Degas 5 — | 
Padians — Ls 3-1 
- 1 Yicentins — : ny 
' | Perapoſe - r | . 
Compre- Breſtiane — — | 
hends the Ber gata ſto — 1 ö 5 
Territo- Friuli — 1 w. de. 
ries of - | Irin 8 Case Ifria. 
\ © on | Hquileia ways \ — 41d. Frialia zm. SE: Uddin 
Crema ſco .2 | Cremaz4m.S.Bergamo 
Polofin 88 8 Rovigo 22m. S Padua 
Marca Trevigiano —— Trevigio i zam. NW Ven: 
Trevi giano Trevigiana prop. —— Trevigio | 
contains] Feltrino — Feltri— 8. to N ; 
the Ter- ] Belluneſe — 1 Belluno- N 
ritories of { Codrino cs { Codore -- 
L 3 G4 
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rincipality of Monaco _ 

Tos or of Yeatimiglia— 

rincipality of Oneglia — 

Comp 4 Marquiſat of Finale W. to F 

bens I e 9 Iden HW. 0 E. 
Po Sana —— | Idem 


Idem j 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 


of Genua —— | Idem. 
ee — | Idem_ 


TRENT. 


dab Biſhoprick of Idem upon the 
only the he Trent . Town Adige. 


$ & . In the Middle Part. 


The Land of the” Church, or Par 81 CY, 


BARE Rr 
I Prov. of Romagna: ] Ravenna — N. W. to S. E. 
2 D. of Urbin Urbino 3 | 
| Marq. of Ancona — & | Ancona 
319 C. of Citta — Castello 8 1! wa di n 2% |] 
=< | erugiano v erugia TY 
8. var] Ordietano 2 Orvieto 8 * 11 8. 
0 ftro + — — Ca — 
* Peter's Patrimony 2-4 1 2 24m. 8. E. N 
- | Campapnia nem Roma | | Rome 4 
Sabine BY Magliana 20m. N. of Rome bs 
D. of Spoleto——. | Spoleto . — 4136 


Y DA . 
2 | Florence I W | SY, 
W Terr.of 4 Pi/a 1 Idem N. E. to S. W. 
* Sienna — | © dem 1 
= < Princip. of Piombino — — Idem— LN. E. to S. W. 
8. Iſle of EIbai 2 7 
8 D. oſ Carrara and Maſſa © | Maſſa 24 m. N.W. of Piſa... | 
© {State of Prefidir ——}) Orhitells 55 m. E. of N 
| 1nl- nf. Pas . 
The Republick of 1 I Mn 
Comprehends only the ¶ Luca— CS m. N. E. of Piſa. 
Territories of theſe Situated wp 
two free Cities of (S. Marino 1m. N. W. of Urbino 


3, 
: * " 9 W 


TT In the Lower FITS 


| The Kingdom of NA P L E. 8. 

1 2 the farther 1 Joe? a ERS EW 
ov | Abruzzo the nigher I Cirvitadi Chief m N. V 

2 [ge — Fora Lo dra 
S | Capitazate,orPuglia' "'s 1 3 44 * 110 4475 | 
E Terra di Bari — = Bari —— be ? £ 
2 Terra di Otranto — \ 1 Otran to ; | 
„Terra di Lavaro — ] Napler- | 
Further Prizcipate - | = | Benevento — | In 
Sj Nigher F. 19 Salerno (From. ee 
My upon the 
8, Bafilicate ETA Cirenza T, * 
8 Calabria the nigher | _ | Coſenze —— - _ 
© [ Calabria the farther J Ri, —— 
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Name. TTALV [known of did by the Names of Heſperia, Sa- 
turnia, Latium, Auſonia, Oenotria, and Janicula; and 
now bounded on all Sides hy the Mediterranean Sea, except the 


1 


N. W. Were it joins to part of France and Germany] is termed by 


it; Natives and Spgniards, Italia i by. the French, Italie; by the 


Germans Italien: and by the Englih, Italy; fo called (as moſt 
Authors conjectur from Italus an ancient King of the Siculi, who 
leaving their and, came into this Country, and poſſe ſſing them- 
lled the whole Lalia, from the 

Name of their Prince. : 8 
a 3 5 EY | 
Air.] The Air of this Country is generally pure, temperate, and 
healthful to breathe in, except the Land of the Church, where it is 
ordinarily reckoned more groſs and unwholeſome, as alſo the South - 


ern Parts of Naples, where, fot ſeveral Months in the Summer, it is 
ſcorching hot, being of the nuf des ity with the Air of thoſe Pro- 


vinces in Spain, which lie utder the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Italh, is that Part of the vaſt 


Pacific Ocean, lying between 187 and 199 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 39 and 46-Degrees 30 Minutes of Souch Latitude, 


Soil.) The Soil. of this Country (it lying in the 6th and 7th 
North Climates) is very fertile, Wide ale in great abun- 
dance the choiceſt of Corn, Wines, and Fruit. Its Woods are (for 
the moſt part) continually green, an well ftored with the beſt of wild 


and tame Beaſts. Its Mountains do afford ſeveral Kinds of Metal, 
particularly thoſe in Tuſcany and Naples, which are ſaid to yield 
dome rich Mines of Silver and Gold. Here is alſo a great Quantity 


of true Alabaſter, and the pureh of Marble. In ſhort, this Country 
is generally eſteemed the Garden of Europe; and ſo ſtately and mag- 
nificent are its numerous Cities, that I cannot omit the following 


Epithets commonly beſtowed on divers of them; as Rome, the Sa- 
cred; Naples, the Noble; Florence, the Fair; Venice, the Rich; 
Genoa, the Stately ; Milan, the Great; Ravenna, the Ancient; Pa- 


dua, the Learned; Bononi a, the F at; Leghorn, the Merchandizing; 
Verona, the Charming; Lace, the Jolly; and Cajal, the Strong. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 
Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Taffaties, Sattins, Grograms, Euſtians, 
Gold Wire, Allom, Armour, Glaſſes, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.| To reckon up all thoſe Things in Italy that truly de- 
ſerve the Epithet of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our deſigned 


| Brevity ; I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to one Sort of Rarities, 
namely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of Reverend Anti- 


quity, which in effe& are moſt worthy of our Regard, they being very 
uſeful in giving ſome Light to ſeveral Parts of the Roman _ 
| n 

/ 


In viewing of which Antiquities, I ſhall. reduce them all to three 
Claſſes; viz. Thoſe: that are to be ſeen in the City of Roms itſelf. 
_ edly, In the Kingdom of Naples. And laſtly, In all other Parts of 
= aly beſides. 443365; 84 I „. 3.8; 2354.8] | 7 

= The moſt remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in Rome itſelf, arc 


- theſe following: 1. Amphitheatres, particularly that called the Old 
_ Amphitheatre (now termed the Cale, becauſe of the Colgſſean Statue 
that, ſtood therein), begun by Feſpapan, and finiſhed by Domitian, 
2. Triumphal Arches, as that of Conflantine. the Great {nigh to the 
Old Amphitheatre) erected. to him in the Memory of his Victory ob- 
tained over the Tyrant Maxentius, with this Inſcription Liberatori 
Urbis, Fundatori Paci. That of T. Veſpaſian (the antienteſt of all 
the Triumphal Arches in Rome) erected to him upon his taking the 
City, and ſpoiling the Temple of Jeruſalem. That of Septimius Se- 
ver us, to be ſeen nigh the Church of St. Martinus. Add to theſe, the 
Triumphal Bridge, whoſe Ruins are ſtill viſible nigh Port Angelo, fo 
much reputed of old, that by a Decree of the Senate, none of the 
meaner Sort of People were ſuffered to tread upon the ſame. 3. Ther- 
mne, or Baths; as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, which were 
of a prodigious Bigneſs, according to that of Aumianus Marcellinus, 
_ who {peaking of them ſays, Lavacra in nodum Prowinciarum exſtructa. 
Thoſe of Alex. Severus, the goodiy Ruins whereof are to be ſeen nigh 
the Church of St. Eaßacbhio. And laſtly, the Ruins of Therme Con- 
fantiniane, ſtill viſible in Monte, Cavallo, formerly Mons Quirinalis. 
4 Several remarkable Pillars, particularly that called Colonna d Au- 
.tonino, erected by M. Aurelius Antoninus, the Emperor, in Honour of 
his Father, Antoninus Pius, and ſtill to be ſeen in the Cor/a, being 
as yet 175 Foot high. That called Colonna Trajana, ſetup in Honour 
of Trajan, and now to be found in Monte Cavallo. That calledColonna 
Roftrata (fill extant in the Capital) erected in Honour of Duilius, 
and decked wich Stems of Ships, upon his Victory over the Cart hagi- 
nians, the ſime being the firſt Naval Victory obtained by the Romans. 
To theſe we may add the two great Obeliſs (one before Porto del 
Populo, and the othe: before the Church of St. John de Lateran) for- 
merly belonging to, and now the chief Remainders of the famous 
Circus Maximus, which was begun by Targuinius Pri ſcus, augmented 
by J. Cæſar and Auguſtus, and at laſt adorned with Pillars and Sta- 
tues by Trajan and Heliagabalus. We may alſo add thoſe three Pil- 
lars of admirable Structure (now to be ſeenfin Campo Yaccino) which 
formerly belonged ta the Temple of Jupiter Stator, built by Romulus 
upon bis Victory over the Sabines; together with ſix others on the 
Side of the Hill mounting up io the Capital, three of which be. 
longed once to the Temple of Concord, built by Camillus; and the 
other three to the Temple of Jupiter Vonans, built by Auguſtus upon 
a narrow Eſcape from a Thunderbolt. And . in the Rank of 
Pillars we may place the famous Millarium (ſtill reſerved in the Ca- 
pital) which is a little Pillar of Stone with a round brazen, Ball on 
: | | its 


ö 
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its Top, erected at firſt by Augultus Ce/ar in Foro Romano, from 
whence the Romans reckoned their Miles to all Parts of Ztaly. Other 


noted Pieces of wn in Rome, and not reducible to any of the 


former Claſſes, are chiefly theſe ; 1. The flately Ruins of Palazzo 
Maggi -re, Or the great Palace of the Roman Emperors, once extend- 


ed over the greateſt Part of the Palatine Hill. 2. The Ruins of 


Templum pacis (which are nigh the Church of St. Franceſca Romana in 


Campo Vaccino) built by Titus Veſpa fan, who adorned the ſame with 


ſome of the Spoils of the Temple of Jeruſalem. 3. The Rotonda, 


or Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and dedicated to all Gods, many of 


whoſe Statues are ſtill extant in the Palace of Juſtiniani, reſeryed 
there as a Palladium of that Family. 4. The Maz/oleum Auguſti, 
near St, Roch's Church, but now extremely decayed. And la ly, 


The very Plate of Braſs on which the Laws of the Ten Tables were 


written, is ſtill to be ſeen in the Capitol. 
Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, 


are theſe following: 1. The Grotte of Paufilippus ; being a large 


Cart-way about a Mile long, cut under Ground, quite through a 


Mountain, near the City of Naples, and made (as ſome imagine) 
by Lucullus; but according to others, Cocceius Nerva. 2. Some 
Remains of a fair Amphitheatre, and Crcero's Academy, nigh Puz- 
æuolo; as alſo the Arches and Ruins of that prodigious Bridge (be- 


ing three Miles long) built by Caligrla between Puzzzolo and 


Baie ; to which Building Szetoniur the Hiftorian ſeems to allude, 
when he taxeth that Emperor with his $#b/firu#iones inſanæ. z. The 


Foundations of Baiæ itſelf, and ſome Arches with the Pavement of 


the very Streets, all viſible under Water in a clear Sun-ſhine Day. 
4. The Elyfan Fields, fo famous among the Poets, and extreamly 


beholden to them for their Fame; being only an ordinary Plot of 


Ground ſtill to be ſeen nigh the Place where the City Baie ſtood. 


5. The Pij/tna Mirabilis; which is a vaſt ſubterranean Building 
nigh the Elzfian Fields ; defigned' to keep freſh Water for the 
Roman Gallies, who uſed to harbour thereabout. 6. The Ruins 
of Nero's Palace, with the Tomb of Agrippina his Mother, nigh 
to the aforeſaid Piſcina, as alſo the Baths of Cicero and Tritola, 
and the Lacus Avernas, ſo noted of old for its infectious Air. 


The Grotto of tne famous $76y//a Cumea, nigh to the Plice where 


Came ſtood ; as alſo the ſulphureous Grotte del Cane, nigh to the 
Grotte of Pauſilippus abovementioned. "Laſtly, The obſcure Tomb 


of that well known Poet P. Yiggitlins Maro, in the Gardens of 


8. Severino, nigh to the Entrance of the Grotte of Pauſ//ippus. ''To 
all theſe we may here ſubjoin that noted and moſt rema) kable Pro- 


digy of Nature, the terrible Vulcano Veſuvius about 7 Miles from 


the City of Naples. | 
Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of Jraly, 
are Chiefly theſe; 1. The Via Appia, a prodigious long Cauſeway of 


five days Journey. reaching from Rome to Brundufium, and made at the 


ſvle Charges of Appius Claudius during his Conſulate. 2, Via Flami- 
ö | | via, 
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nia, another Cauſe way of the ſame Length, reaching from Rome to Ri- 
mini; and made by the Conſul Flaminius, who employed theSoldiers 
therein during the time of Peace. of Via Emilia, reaching from 
Rimini to Bologna, and paved by Æmilias Lepidus Collegue of Fla- 
minius. 4. The old Temple and Houſe of SIB Tyburtina, tobe 
ſeen at Tivoli, a Town about 15 Miles from Rome. 5. An ancient 
Triumphal Arch yet ſtanding near Fano, a'Town in the Dutchy of 
Urbine. 6. The very Stone upon which Julius Cz/ar ſtood when 
he made anOration to his Men, perſuading them to paſs the Rubicon, 
and advance ſtraight to Rome. The ſame to be ſeen upon a Pedeſtal in 
the Market-place of Rimini." 7. A tare Amphitheatre in / erona, e- 
reed at firſt by the Conſul Flaminizs, and repaired ſince by theCiti- 
zens, and now the entireſt of any in Exrepe; as alſo another entire at 
Pola in 1/tria, be ing of two Orders of Tuſcan Pillars placed one above 
another. 8. The Ruins of an Amphitheatre in Padua, part of whoſe 
Court (being of an oval Form) doth ſtill retain the Name of Arend. 
9. Many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particularly that of Ante- 
zor's in Padua; St. Peter's in Rome; with that of St. Ambroſe in 
Milan, and many others, together with vaſt Multitudes of Statues, 
both of Braſs and Marble, in moſt Parts of 7tely. | | 
Theſe are the moſt remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquities 
now extant throughout all this Country. As for Modern Curioſities, 
and other ſorts of Rarities (which are obvious to the Eye of every 
ordinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of them would ſwell up a con- 
fiderable Volume. Twere endleſs to diſcourſe of magnificent Build- 
ings, (particularly Churches) ancient Inſcriptions, rare Water: works, 
and many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſeen almoſt in 
every Corner of Italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending 
Tower at Piſa, the whiſpering Chamber of Caparola, the renowned 
Houſe of Loretto, with the rich Treaſure of St. Mark in Venice; 
not to mention the famous Vatigas Palace and Library, with the 
glorious and ſplendid Furniture of the Reman Churches. To theſe 
I may add the ſeveral Magazines, or large Collections of all ſorts of 
Rarities kept in ſeveral Parts of Italy; particularly thoſe. in Villa 
Luaxvifia, belonging to Prince 2 z as alſo thoſe in the famous 
Gallery of Canonico Secaliin Milan: But above all, are divers Rooms 
and Cabinet bFWotick Curioſities and precious Stones, among 
which is the famous Diamond that weighs 138 Carats, all belonging 
to the great Duke of Tuſcauy, aud much admired and talked of in 
all Party of the civilized World. | | 


Eceleſiaſticks of the higheſt Order in this Country, are his Holine/+ 
: the Pops, and the Patriarchs of Venice aud Fquileia. 


Arch- 
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Part II. 


au iel 1: Next to. iheſe are the Archbilbopricks of 


Milan, Fermo, 
Turin, Ravenna, 
Tarantaiſe, . Naples, 
Bologne, Capua, 
Gena, Salerno, 
Florence, —- | Amalfi) , 
a. Sorento, 
Lrbin, Conxo, 


Y Cirenga, 


aDanevents, 


Thieti, 


'Lanciang, 


 Manfredenia, | 


Bari, 


1 * 


Nezareth, or 
Barletta, b 


Frani, . 
Tarento, 


Brindifi, . 


Otranto, 
Roffano, 


| * | 


San Severino, 
Reggio. | 


The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Beeleſnlicks are as follow : 
Biſhopricks.) 5 1. Immediately ſubject to the Pope, are the 


Biſhops of 

Ofia, Alatro, 

Porto, Ferentino, 
Sabina, Velitri, 
Paleſtrina, Sutri, 
7 } 1; Nepls 4:1) 5/7 
Abano, © Citta Galtiizua 
Tivoli, Horta, 
Anagni, Viterbi, 
Feroli, Tuſcanella, 
Tarracini, Civita Fecchia, 
Setzza, Bagnarea, 


Sepni, (Monat, | 


Peruſa, 


Polignt, 


Ciitta di Caftello, - Aff, 


Citta di Sieve, 
Caftro, 


Arexzo, 


Spoleto, 
Norcia, 
Fern, 

Narni, 


Amelia, 


Todi, 


Rieti, 


Ancona, 


Humana, 


Loreto, 


Reganali, 
Aſcali, 

Teh, 

O/mo, 
Camerin, 
Cometo, 

Monte Fiaſtono. 


As allo theſe following; being. — from the Juriſiion of 


the reſpective u 
Mantua, Cortona, 
Trent, | Sargana, 
Pawia, . Fana, 
\Saluzzes, Ferrara, 
Ion Pulcian, Averſu, 
Fer amo, Caſſano, 


Ba ſingano, 


Atella, 


en arcs, 


Rapolla, 
Monte pelozo, 


Trivento, 


Aquila, 
Mar fica, 


. Montellone. 


. * Suffcagans to the Patriarch W © pri are only. 11 of 


7 was; 


 Chioza. 


F. 3. 


Parr II. 


$ 3. To the wn are thoſe of 


_ * 


Treviſo, | "Lena Trieſte, * etin, . icenka, 
Feltri, Cabo d e Ctta 3 Verona, 
Belluno, Pola, I Ee, RIG Como. 
Concorde, Pỹarsõ , 3d. 94.1 87 

9 4. To the Archbiſhop of Milax are thoſe of 

* 3 

Cremona, Torn — 3 
Novara, Vigevano, Hilda, „Saba, 
Lodi, | Bergamo, nn 220. Fi intemiglia. 


Alexandria,  Broſcia, | Ca al, 


2 — — 1 


; 5. T0 the 4 4 7 2 are e thoſe or” 


Torce Alendivi. 3 2 - 
§ 6. To the Archbiſhop of 7. arantaile, are thoſe of” 0 
Lalo, N | 1 1 bi, 1 
3 7. To the Arcbikop of Bologna, are hk 8 7 
2 OS RTE Carpi, N n 
Placeuxa, Mode ena, Crema, . Domins 
I. 8. To the Archbithop of Genoa, os thoſe of 
| Albenga, Brugnato, . Mariana, 5 CTY 
Noli, 0 r 


$ 9. TG the Archbiſhop of 1 Ws thats go? 


Piftoia,” © Colle, © | Borgo ſan Sifulthro, 
Flepoli, e . "as di & ole. 


§ 10. 0 the Archbiſhop of Pila, are tote: hc 
Scans,  ' Piombinoy ö DA ae Alas go. 


Chiuff, Maſa, ; Livono, Sagona, 
Grofſette, Toons _ Surat 5: Aleria. 
F 11. To che Archbiſop of Urbine, are thoſe of 
Senigalia, E neubio, | Polt, N 
F. Jombrona, Cagli, S. Leon. 


y 12. 
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F 22. To the Archbiſhop of Fermo, are thoſe of 
San Severino, Macerati, Ripa Tranſona. 
Tolentin, mL Meatali, - JEN 3, 
8 13. To the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, are thoſe of . 
— { 
Rowigo;. he $410 Britinoro, pap Sarfaxi, Cerwia, 
— Forli, 1 Rimini, — 
Faenza, Coſena, Inmola, A 
314. To the Archbiſhop of Naples, are thoſe of 
Nola, Pozzuolo, g Cerra „ Vitis 
; 5. To the Archbiſhop of "ig are thoſe of 
Tian, _ Caiazto, | l Mont-caſffin, 
Cali, _ Carola, -. Fenafre,, Fondi, 


Caſerta,  Lernia, Aguin, Saieta. 


F 16. To the Archbiſhop of in are thoſe of 


Campagna, Eier, Sarno, | Lc di pagni, s 


e Nuſco, Marſico nuovs, Acerno. 
$ 17. To the bear of N are thoſe of 
Larter. 1 Capri, e 
l 3 18. To the Archbiſhop of Conza, ard thoſe of © | 
Fra, aa, Cafe! a Mare di Stabbie, 
85 19. To the Archbitop of Sorento, are thoſe of 


3 Satriano, . Bia 15 
. 5 Cadegna, JT. 33 


8 20. 'To the Archbiſhop of Benevento, are thoſe of 


torenzuola, Avellino, Toribolenxa, Leſnia, 


Telek, Fricenti, Dragonara, . Guardia, 


0 


_ ial Monte Marazs, 8 : 7, rtmoli,. | 


S. Agatha di G- Ariano, Volturata, D' alfieres 


thi, n Boianos, 5 Larina, 


* a . : „ | 0 21. 


Fur II. ah. 


5 21. To the Archbiſhop. of Thieti are thoſe of 


Ortona di Mare,  GCivita di penna, ry Galt. 
Campti, 751 Sermon, 5 


F 22. To the Archbiſhop of Lancinno, are none. 
F 23. To the Archbiſhop of W are thole of 


Troia, © , Vieſte, e e ee ES 


"<1 24. To the Archbiſhop eee 


Canoſa, Converſano, 4 B file, 

Gio vbenaxx o, Pioligano, 985 \ Libella, © 

Bitonto, « RyPo, | A Monereins.” 
Mvſfetta, os | GET ON, . 


$ 25. To the Archbiſhop of Gre, 6 are * thold of 


Merino; tas t Wer, + £5396 © Groving, _ 
Ws 2 8 1 Potenza, 3 Teicarice. | 


4 26. To che Archbiſhop of Meere. are none. 

8 27: To the RY of Traut, are : thoſe of / 
. Aus, erl., 8 
8 28. To the Archbiſhop of Tarento, are thole of - 

i - Montals, 42 Yoo! Caftellanctta 

58 29. To the Archbiſhop of Brind, aro thoſe o 
„ 9/52 408 on 05 ts | 
25 30. To the Archbiſhop of Otrante, are thoſe of | 


n „ 
' ab. 


| Galigeli, - : Castro, W Aleſſamos, 


Leech, Nad, 6. Eu. 1. a e 


Dns, 
$ 31. To he Archbiſhop of Ras, nous; 


$ 32. To the Archbiſhop of Conſerxa, are thoſe of 
Montadto, 


- 


Mortorans. 


. 
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cielo, cofiencarg in terra. 


$ 33. To the Archbiſhop of Sanſeverino,' are thofe bf 
Baleaſtro, Strongoli, Cariai, 
Unbriatigo. Anſola, Cerenza. 
$ 34-\ To the Arehbiſhop of Reggie, are thoſe of 
4 


= * N be 3 
Amantea, Cortona, Squihlach, 5: ©. Bows, 
Nica ſtro, Oppi do, icot era, Taverna. 
Tropea,  _'. Gieraci, SA TITEL? 


Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country are thoſe; eſtabliſhed at 
the Cities following. 


- 


' ' COHN 3 oh An ; 
Rome, Florence, _._ Mantua, een. 
Bononia, Piſa, Pawia, Padua, 
Ferrara, Sienna, ä iy ts Verona, 
Peruflia, Milan, Salerno, Parma. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country, once che triümphant 
Lords and Conquerors of the World, are now leſs given to the Art 
of War, and military Exploits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. 
However, the modern Lalians are generally reputed a grave, re- 
ſpectful and ingenious. Sort: of People; eſpecially, in theſe Things 
to which they chiefly apply themſelves now a-days, viz. Statuary 
Work, Architecture, aud the Art of Painting. Tbey are alſo 
reckoned obedient to their Superiors, courteous to Inferiors, civil to 
Equals, and'veryiaffable to Strangers. They are like wiſe in Ap- 
parel very modeſt; in Furniture of Houſes ſumptuous; and at their 


Tables extraordinary neat and decent. But theſe: godd Qualities of 


this People are mightily ſtained by many notorious Vices which 
reign among them, partienlatly thoſe of Revenge and Luſt, Jealouſy 
and Swearing ; to all of which they are ſo exceſſively given, that 


even a mpdeſt Narrative Would ſeem "incredible: As for the Fe- 


male Sex, a vulgar Saying goes of them, That they are Magpies 
at the Doors, Saints in the Church, Goats in the Garden, Devils 


in the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, and Sirens at the Windows. : 


Is 510d $43 enen lo geist R 243 Ci .ok # 

Language] The preſentLanguage of Italy is a Dialect of the Latin, 
which was the ancient Language of this Country; Almoſt every 
Province and City hath its. peculiar Idiom, but that of Tuſcany is 
reckoned the pureſt and beſt poliſhed of all others, and is that which 
Perſons of Quality and Learning uſually ſpeak. Pater Noſter in 
Ttalian runs thus: Padre noſtro, che Jet mb. Cielo; i . ſanFifica to il 
tuo nome: Venga il tuo + ia fatta la volunta, ſi come in 


17 4 


i hogi-il naſtra pane cotidianoy e re- 
3 meticis 
8 2 * 8 


« 
— 
7 


8 * 2 
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meticis noſtri debiti, fi come encor ne igli remettiano, ai noſtri debitori: 
E non ci en durre in tentatiani, ma liberacy dal male. Amen. | 


Government.) The Government of Ia ly cannot be duly conſidered 
without looking backjunto: the chief Diviſions of this Country above- 
mentioned; there being ſo many different Sovereignties therein, de- 
pendent on one another, and not ſubjected to one Head. The 
whole being therefore divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower, ac- 
cording to the aforeſaid Analyſis G Gat 


I. The Upper, or Lombardy, being again divided into one Prin- 
cipality, ſive Dutchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That 
one Principality, viz. Pieumont, is under the Duke of Savoy; The 
five Dutchies, vis. thoſe of Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena 


and Mantua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns: For Mont ferrat is 


- x 


partly under the French King, and partly under che Dukes of Sawoy 
and Mantua. Milan is under the King of Spain, for which he is 
dependent on the Emperor. Parma is moſtly under its own Duke, 
who is feudatory to the Pope, paying yearly 1000-Crowns. © Modena 
is under its own Duke, 'who is dependent on the Emperor: And 
Mantua is moſtly under its own Duke, who is feudatory to the Em- 
peror. The two Republicks being thoſe of Venice and Genoa, (of 
whom particularly afterwards) are governed by their Senate and Ma- 
giſtrates.. The one Biſhoprick; being that of Trent, is ſubject to 
the Houſe of Auſtria. ag. S 
II. The Middle Part being divided into the Land of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republick of Luca and St. Ma- 
rino. The Land of the Church, or St. Peter's Patrimony, is, for the 
moſt Part, in the Hands of the Pope, and ruled by ſeveral Governors 
ſet over its various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere 
upon the Subjects. His Holineſs tt e Pope, by Virtue of the Juriſdic- 
tion of the Roman See, is both temporal and ſpiritual Sovereign there - 
of; and is commonly ſtiled by the Roman Catholicks, the chief Eccle- 
ſiaſtick of all Chri/endom ; the Patriarch of Rome and the Weſt; the 
Primate and ſupreme Governor of ah; the Metropolitan of thoſe 
Biſhops Suffragan to the See of Rome, and Biſhop of the moſt famous 
St. John of Lateran. The Dukedom of Tuſcany. is, for the moſt 
Part, under its own Duke, except the Towns of Siennn, for which 
he is tributary to Spain, and Orb;tello, which belongeth to the 
Spaniards, This Dake is eſteemed the richeſt and moſt powerful 
of all the Italian Princes, but his Manner of Government is gene- 
rally reckoned too preſſing and uneaſy to the Subject. The Towns 
and Republicks of Luca and Marino are Via by their own Ma- 
giſtrates as free States. But of them afterwards. _ 5 


III. The lower Part of Italy, being the Kingdom of Maple, is 
ſubject to the Spaniards, for which he is Homager to the Pope, an 
. " accordingly 


7 
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accordingly ſends his Holineſs, yearly, a White Horſe and v0 Du. 
cats by Way of Acknowledgment. It is governed by a Vice. roy, 
appointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, who 1s uſually 
one of the chief Grandees of Spain, and is commonly renewed every 
third Year. Theſe Vice-roys, as in moſt other of the Sanz 


Governments, during their ſhort Regency, do induſtriouſlycendea- 
vour to loſe no Time in filling their own Coffers, and that by moſt 


grievous Exactions on the poor Subject. So ſevere indeed are · the 
Spaniards upon the Neapolitans, that the King's Officers arg com» 
monly ſaid to fuck the Dutchy of Milan, and to fleece the Iſland 
of Sicily, but to flea off the very Skin in the Kingdom of Naples; 
ſo that the People of this County, which is one of the beſt in 
Europe, are moſt miſerably. harraſſed by theſe hungry and rapa- 
cious Vultures. Beſides the Places in Italy abovementioned, there 


are ſeveral others, who are under the Protection of ſome higher 
Power, particularly that of the Emperor, the Pope, or the King 


of Spain. iS | 


To the Government of 7taly, we may add the four following 
Republicks, vis. thoſe of W | | 3 


Na Luca, 
Genoa 3 S. Marino. 


I. Venice. This Republick is under an Ariſtocratical Government, 
the Soverei of the State being lodged in the Nobility, or certain 
Number of Families enrolled in the Golden Book, called the Regiſter 
of the Venetian Nobles. Their chief Officer is the Duke or Doge, whole 


uthority is a mere Chimera, and he no better than a Sovereign 
Shadow); Precedency being all he can juſtly claim above the other 


Magiſtrates. Here are eſtabliſhed five principal Councils, viz. 1, That 
termed the Grand Council, comprehending the whole Body of the 
Nobility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, and enacted all Laws, 
which they judge convenient for the publick Good. 2. Taat 
termed the Pregadi, commonly called the Senate of Venice, conſiſt- 
ing of above One hundred Perſons, who determine Matters of the 
higheſt Importance; as thoſe relating to Peace or War, Leagues and 
Alliances. 3. The College, conſiſting of twenty-four Lords, 
whoſe Office is to give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to report 
their Demands to the Senate, which alone hath Power to return 
Anſwers. 4. The Council of Ten, conſiſting of ten Noblemen, 


whoſe Office is to hear and decide all Criminal Matters; This 
Court, whoſe Juriſdiction is extraordinary great, is yearly renewed, 


and three of thoſe Noblemen, called the Capi, or Inquiſitors of State, 


are choſen monthly; to which Triumvirate is aſſigned ſuch 4 
f Criminals, that their definitive Sentence reach - 


Power in Judging © 
eth the chiefeſt Nobleman of the State, as well as the a Ar- 
| 0 ö 3 a ; a T : | ; a 1 cer, 


© r * 2 
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tiſicer, if they are ne in heir oO 35 otherwiſe all the op | 


are dance win. The > * r aN 2515 773 $09! 8 
ie 7 g li 
U. "Grand it Andes an riſtversticat Ga very like eo 
that of Venice; for its principal Magiſtrate hath the Name ot 
of Duke, but continueth only for two Years, to whom there are 
aſſiſtant. eight principal Officers, who with tbe Duke «AE galled 
the Seigniory, Which, in Matters of the a Importance, HP 


ſubordinate to the Grand Council, conſiſting of 400Perlans, all. G nr 


tlemen of the City.3; which Cagncil,, with the Seignigry, 4960 
tute the whole Body pf, the Commonwealth. IT Big Fete 


more famous for what it hath been than; for what it is, being Une : 


the decaying Hand. At pre ſent: it is ſahiect unto, ſevexal So ns 
various Places within its Territaries belonging to the Nukes, BRULy 
and 7. aſeany, pans and othexs lately taken by the #6: coil 


III. Zuca, being a ſmall free Commonyealth, encloſed wht in the 
Territories of * Dake of Ta/cany,: is u under. the Gave 
ment of one principal M iſle ate, calle, the Gonfalomer, changes 
every ſecond. Month, affilted by nine unfelloxs, named Augen, 
whom they alſo change every 17 Haring, which: N they 
live in the Palace or Common Hall; 5 

Grand Counci „Which conſiſteth ol haut 24 obleinen, w 5 725 
equally divided into two Bodies, ta gvery. halt 

This State is under ' Pratectiots ql oy r, TTL Me 

payeth Niere 1 di 


IV. St * 4 lietle but douriſhing Regubiick, 5 in the dle. 
dom of Urbire Which Rill-maigtaios jts Privileges, aud 5:govs 
by its own Magiſtrates, who are ſtill under the Protection. aich 


Pope. The. whole Territory * this ſmall Commonwealth is but 


one Mountain about three Miles long, and ten round, conſiſting of 
about 5000 Inhabitants, * a of 
publick abqurIed/Y ates”! - Bo and ni walls ß Ae 


Arms.] It being t too "tedious to „ ha the "Enfomr ighs Aale of 


all the fovereign Princes and States in this Country; and ton ſdper- 


ficial to mentiòn thoſe of one only; we mall therefdrt ad a dud Me- 


dium, nominate the chief Soxereignties uf Maly. Vi2,1the, Hepaddòm, 
the Dukedom af Tuſcany, and the Republitlesof Fernicratd Gemba, 


; 55 affix LOR of theſe their pecaliay Arms. Therefpre, * ws . 


ope, as overeign- Prince ov the Latid of t the Chuteh "> 
Dominions, beats for his Eſcutcheon,, G,; confiſtiny ' of long 
Cape, or Head piece, Or, ſaurmountee Lick“ 408701 Peale and 


garniſhed. with, three. Royal Crowns, aegether-wish .theigiuo Key 
of St. Peter placed in Seltier. 2. The Arms af Tuſtann ate, Or, 
five Routjdles, Gulet, two, two and one, and one in chief, azure, 
charged with three Flower-de- wank Or. 3. Thole of Venice are 


2 azure 


er e tham. e the 


er — eps fac 130 17 of. 


ue Rad * 4 wed ag} 0 3 


their Siate being a free Re- 


az, 4 Lion winged, Sejant, Or, holding under one of his Paws 
a Book covered, argent, Laſtly, thoſe of Genoa are, argent, à Croſs 
Gules, with a Crown cloſed by reaſon of tl e Iſland of Cor ſica belong- 
ing to it; which bears the Title of Kingdom, and for Supporters are 
e 51h lin dd Bee hehe cf ett et oo SE Ie 
LSB fo elm Y oO IEG ann nod Jugs glen x 
Neligion The Tralian; às to their Religion, are zealous Profeſ. - 
Fors'of the D6Qrine of the Roman Church, even in her groſſeſt Er- 

'rors and Superſtitions; and that either out of Fear of the batbarous 
"Inquiſition," or in Reverence to their Ghoſtly Fathet the Pope; or 
chiefly, by being induſtriouſſy kept in woful Ignorante of the Pro- 
'teſtant Doctrine, of which they are taught many falſe and monſtrous 
Thing. The Fewvs are here tolerated the publick' Exerciſe of their 
Religion; and at Rome there is a weekly Sermon for their Conver- 
fon, at which? one of each Family is bound to be preſent; © The 
Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached here by St. P:ter, who went thi- 
ther in or about the Bez of the Reign of the Emperor Claudi- 
t, as is generally teſtified By ſome ancient Writers of good account. 
But whereas this Country is the Seat of the pretended infallible 
Head of the Church, no Place can be more proper to difcourſe of 
the Doctrine of that Church than this is. And whereas the Tenets 
"of the Romi Church, whereby ſhe differs from all other Chriſtian 
Churches, efpecially thoſe of the Reformation, are ſuch as ſhe, by 
her pretended General Councils [particularly that of Trent] has ſu- 

pe A 60 0 Chriftian Faith, and endeavoured to impoſe the 


| Belief of them, as ſo many new Articles of Faith) upon the reſt of 
the Chriſtian World. The beſt Summary of her Doctrine, as a true 
and unqueſtionable Body of Popery, may be ſitly reckoned that no- 
ted Creed of Pope Pius IV. the various Articles of which are theſe 
Ao lov ing. Wi; 32 T9099 T 
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ART. I. I believe in one God, the Father Almighty; Maker of 
3,//7; Heaven and. Earth, and of all Things vitble and jpvifible : 
II. And in ene Lord ef Chrift, the only begotten Son of God, 
| © begotten of his Father beſore all Worlds, God of God, Light of 
Liu, very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one 
-. © Sabſtance wirh the Father, by whom all Things were made: 
Hr. Wus for. us Men and for our Salvation eame down from 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin 


; ; * * 
72 1 f 
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Maty, and was made Man: e 
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Par Pope Pius Creed, 365 


V. And the third Day roſe again according to the Scriptures: | 


VI: . And aſcended ino Heaven, and fieh on the Right-hand of 


the Father: 5 10 


vi 1. And he ſhall come again with Glory to judge bo the quick | 


* and the dead ; whoſe Kingdom ſhall have no end. 


VIII. © And.I alien in the Holy Ghoſt; the Lord * Giver of 
Life, who proceedeth from 4 Father and tne Son, who with 
* the Father and the Son — 18 ere and 3 

* who ſpake by the Prophets. 


IX. And I believe one Catholick and | Apotoick Pan boy 
1 acknowledge one Baptiſm for the Remiſfion of Sins. gs 
XI. · And I look for-the ReſurreQion ofthe Dead, ne 


KL Y 23, MAI. 


XII. And the Life of the World to come. Amen, 


XIII. Si moſt firmly Lande a BN the Apoiolical * BR 


* '* fiaſtical Traditions, and all other e ecm, 
„ or the ſame Church. 3 


4 9002 3 300 
XIV. I do admit the Holy 2 in 5 the * Senſe that holy 
Mother- Church doth,” whoſe Buſineſs it is to judge of the true 

Senſe and Interpretation of them; and I will interpret them ac- 
99 cording to the unanimous Conſent of the Fathers. 


XV. © I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven 8 acraments of 
„the Law, truly and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lor, and — to the Salvation of Mankind, choùgh 
not all of them to every one, vis. Baptiſm, Confirmation, Ru- 
« chariſt, Penance, Extreme Unctian, Orders and Marriage, and 
© that they do confer Grace ; and that of theſe, Baptiſm, oo 
mation and Orders, may not be repealed. without Sacrilege. 
dio alſo receive and admit the received and approved Rites of * 
£ Catholick Church in her Wen A en of the . 
© Sacraments, 4805 ld e 4x 0 ; 


XVI.'« I do embrace and receive val 155 90 „Thing wall h been 
defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent, concerning 
Ori ginal Sin and Juſtification, 


XVII. I do alfo profeſs that in the Maſs there i is offered unto God 
* a true, proper, and propitiatory Sacrifice for the quick and the 
dead; and that in the molt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt there 
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10 woly, really and ſubſtantially the Body. and. Blood, together 

„with dhe Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; 1 that 
. * there is a Converſion made of the whole Suſtance of the Bread 
- » © into the Body, 'and'of the whole Subſtance of the Wine into the 

* Blood ; which Conyerſion ho NO" Church calls n 
= IM * fantiation. I 


— x 


. 
E 


xym 0 Tchalel hes adder one ; Kind only, whole and entre, 
Wer 9s aud a true Sacrament 5 taken and A.” 
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XIX. « 1 do um bellevei that there wk Por gatory, and thar the 


© Souls kept Priſoners there do receive cd TY the W of 
8 the F "athful. 55 


N Di 3s: Y$*4 9 2 


XX. I do wert bel eve "IVY Saints reigning together 6h 
« Chriſt are to be ere ha and prayed unto; and that they do 


* offer Prayers unto God-for * and that their Relicks are to be 
had in Wines 


SI) 18 95 Fe "2 1 


| XXI. I do moſt frm art, A In . 
© Bleſſed Virgin the A 'of God, 1 . ther Saints, ought 


to be bad and retained; and chat due Honour and Veneration 
* ought to be dun chem. 


XXII. . 1 do rm 9 che 3 * idee . „ left 5 
5 * Chriſt in Kere and 1 U n ye is mane 4 benefi- | 
cial to to Chriſtian People, . Satt 


Anif. Ivo: acknowledye 40 Ba de ess ſtolick 
Roman Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches; 
and. Ido promiſe and ſwear true Obedience to the (Biſhop of 
None, the Succeſſor of Saint e whe r of 7 n 
1 and * hs Jeſus q arr HY 

XXIV. 91 by n 3 tofels all other + Thivgs 
which have been delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred 
Canons and Oecumenical Councils, and-eſpecially by the holy 
28 Lp of Trent ; and all other Things contrary thereunto, and 
Herxeſies condemned, rejected, and anathematized by the 

1 , do likewiſe . 6 wah ee, > 
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In Boſnia. 
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| HIS vaſt complex Body, comprehending theſe various Coun- 
tries above-mentioned, and the moſt remarkable of them be- 


ing Hungary, Greece, and Little Hungary, we ſhall firſt treat of 


theſe three ſeparately, apd then conjunctly of all the reſt, under the 
general Title of the Danibian Provinces, Therefore, : 


Name] Ht: NGARY, which, for Method's Sake, we fill 

continue under the general Head of European Turkey, 
though almoſt entirely under the Emperor of Germany, contains a 
Part of Pannonia, with ſome of ancient Germany and Dacia; is 
now bounded on the Eaſt by-Tranfplvania, on the Welt by Auſtri a, 
on the North by Polonia propria, on the South by Sc/awonia ; an 
termed by the Lalians Ungharia ; by the Spaniards, Hungaria; 
by the French, Hungrie; by the Germans, Ungern : and by the 
Engliſh, Hungary; ſo called from the ancient Inhabitants the Hunni, 
or Hunns. et — „ 


Air.] The Air of this Country js generally eſteemed very unwhol- 
ſome to breathe in; which is chiefly occaſioned from the much 
mooriſh Ground, and many Lakes wherewith this Country abounds. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hangary, is that Part of the 
vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 194 and 211 Degrees” of Longitude, 
with 45 and 53 Degrees of South Latitude. 1 


/ F 
l 1 
9 


S9#1.] The Soil of this Country, it ly ing in the 7th and 8th North 
Climates, is very fruitful in Corn and Roots, and various Sorts of 
pleaſant Fruit, affording alſo excelleht Paſturage; and ſeveral of its 


Mountains produce ſome valuabte Mines of Copper, Iron, Quick- 


filver, Antimony and Salt. Vea, ſo noted is this Country for Mines, 
that no leſs than ſeven remarkable Towns go by the Name of Mine 
Towns, the chief of which is Chemnitz, whaſe Mine hath been 
wrought in about goo Years. The Length of the Days and Nights 
in Hungary, is much the ſame as in the Southern Circles of Germany. 


1 This being an inland Country, and thereby having 
no ſettled Trade with foreign Parts, we may reakon the Product o 


the Soil the chief Commodities with which the Inhabitants deal with 


their Neighbours. 


Rarities.) Here are many natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Buda, 
which are reckoned the nobleſt in Europe, not only for their Variety 
of hot Springs, but alſo the Magnificence of their Buildings. There 


are likewiſe two hot Bagnio's near Tranchin, upon the Confines of 
Moravia; and others at Schemnitz, in Upper Hungary. Beſides which 


thete 
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there are Waters in ſeveral Parts of this Country of a petrifying Na- 
ture, and others that corrode Iron to ſuch a Degree, that they will 
conſume a Horſe ſhoe in 24 Hours. Near Eſperies in Upper Hun- 
gary, are two deadly Fountains, whoſe Waters ſend. forth. ſuch an 


Infectious Steam, that it kills either Beaſt or Bird appreaching the 


ſame ; for de preventing of which they are walled round, and kept, 


always covered. : , 


Archbiſhopricks.} ;, Archbiſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 


Gran, 


 BiGopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe HM,. 


Agria, Duingue Ecclefie, Veſprin, 
Meytracht, Rand} 3 7 5 - Great Waradin. 


_ Univerſities.) What Univerſities are eſtabliſted in ſhip Cpuntry, 
fince the re: taking it from the Infidels, is uncertain. | r 


Mannes.] The Hungarians(more addicted ro Mars than Miner- 
va) are generally looked upon as good Soldiers, being Men, for the 
moſt part, of a ſtrong and well-proportioned Body, valiant and daring 
in their Undertakipgs,, but reputed cruel and inſulting when Con- 
JET. ot aac: Bor 3,674 
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Language.) The Hungarians have a peculiar Language of their 
own, Which hath little or no Affi aity with thoſe of the Neighbour- 
ing Nations, ſave only the Sc/awonicy, from which it hath borrowed 


try, as the German in other, Pater-Nefter in the Hungarian Tongue 
runs thus, My atyagc ki-vagy az mennickben, ſzentelteſſac mega te 


Jeveral Words, and which is alſo ſpoken in ſome Paris of this Coun- 


neved jojon el ax teofraged; leguon megate ataratod, mint ax meyhen, 


ugy ite ez feldonois ; Az mimindennapi kenyirunkec ad meg nekunc ma; 


Es boczaſd meg mine cunc az mi vet kinket, mikeppem miis megboeza- - 


tunc azacknac, az hic ti ellenunc wet hextenec ; Es ne wot minket ax 


kiſertethe, De ſrabaditzmeg minket az; gonat/e:tol., Amen. 


8 mh 


+ # XK {£4 Y * 


4 Government.) This Kingdom being almoſt wholly recovered Gram 4 


the Ottoman Slavery by the late ſucceſsful Progreſs of the 1 mperial 
Arms, is now dependent on the Juriſdiction of the Emperor, who.is 


ſtiled King thereof. The Aſſembly of the States conſiſt of the Clergy, | 


Barons, Noblemen, and Free Citizens, who uſually meet once every 


three Years ; which Aſſembly hath, Power to elect a Palatine, whoby © 


the Conſtitution of the Realm ought to be a Native of lungary.;z 
and to him belongs the MAhagement of all Military Concerns, 
as alſo the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Affairs both Civil and 
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Regis] The prevailing Religion of this Country, is that of the 
Church of Rome, eſpecially fince the late ns made by the Im- 
of Luther and Calvin, 


perial Arms. Next to it is the Doctrine | | 
which is zealouſly maintained by great Multitudes of People, and 
many of them are Perſons of conſiderable Note. Beſides theſe, 
are to be found moſt Sorts and Sets of Chriſtians, as alſo many 
2 and Mahometans not a few. This Kingdom received the 
nowledge of the bleſſed Goſpel in the Beginning of the Eleventh 
Century, and that by the induſtrious Preaching of Albert, Arch- 
biſhop of Prague. | o 


Name.] * ECE Tae Gracia and Hellis; and now 

bounded on the Eaſt by the Archipelago, or Ægean 
Sea; on the North by the Danubian Provinces ; on the Weſt and 
South by Part of the Mediterrantan Sea] is termed, by the Tralians 
and Spaniards, Gracia; by the French, la Greet ; by the Ger- 
mans, Griecherland ; and by the Engliſ, Greete ; Why fo called, 
is varioufly conjectured by our modern Criticks ; but the moſt re- 
ceived Opinion is, that the Name derived its Original from an an: 
tient Prince of that Country, called Gracas. l 


— 


Air.] The Air of this Country being generally purè and tem- 
6 8 is reckoned very — — 8 Bealchful 5 breathe in. 
he oppoſite Place of the Globe to Greece, is that Part of the 
tude, with 37 Degrees 30 Minutes, and 40 Degrees of South La- 
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Sol.] The Soil of this Country lit lying under the 6th North 


Climate) is not only very fit for Paſture, there being much fertile 
Champaigu Ground, but alſo it affords good Store of Grain, when 
duly manured ; and abounds with excellent Grapes, and other de- 
licious Fruits: The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of Greece, is 
about 15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in che Southmoſt, nine Hours and an 
n en ionic i eee ne een 
* Commodities], The chief Commodities of this Country are rec- 
koned Raw Silks, Perngcochi, Oil, Turkey-Leather,' Cake-Soap, 
Honey, Wax, Sc. | Fa a 68 | h | 3 5 | 1 , N 8 Hoe A | 4 w_ 
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Rarities.) At Caſtri (a little Village on the South of M. Panna 
ſus, now called Liacura by the Turai] are ſome Inſcriptions,” which e- 
vince it to have been the ancient De/phi, ſo fumous all the World over 
for the Oracle of 4pol/o. 2. On the aforeſaid Mountain is a pleaſant 

Spring, which having ſeveral Marble-Steps:deſcending'to. it, and 


many Niches made in the Rocks for Statues, gives Oecaſion to think = 2 
that this was the renowned-Fonz.Caftalius, or Ca balliaus, which. in- | 


ſpired (as. People then imagined) the ancient Poets. 3. In Livauia 
(the ancient Achaia) is a hideous Cavern in à Hill, Ahich was very fa 
mous of old for the: Oracles of Tropboniut. 4. Between the lar 
Lake of Livadia and the Eubeas Sea (whoſe ſhorteſt Diſtance is 
Miles) are upwards of forty wonderful ſabterraneous Paſſages hewn 
out of the firm Rock, and that quite under the huge Mountain, tn let 
the Water have a Vent; otherwiſe the Lake, being ſurrounded with 
Hills, and conſtantly ſupplied by ſeveral Riyulets from theſe: Hills, 
would ſtill overflow the adjacent Country. 5. On M. Ones, in 
the Iſthmus of - Corinth, axe. the Remains of the Iſthmian Theatre, 
being the Place where the Iſthmian Games were former'y celebrated. 
6. Here are alſo ſome Veſtigia of that Wall built by the Lacedemo- 
nians, from one ſea to the other, for ſecuring. the Peninſula from <1 
the Incurſions of the Enemy. 7 Thro? ol Parts of Greece. are | 
ſtill extant the Ruins of many Heathen Temples, eſpecially that of | 
the Goddeſs Ceres at Elexfis.(about Four Hours from 4:hens).a Parc 1 mY 
of whoſe Statue is yet to be ſeen. And at Salouichi are ſeveral ſtately | F 
Chriſtian Churches (particularly thoſe of 8. Sophia, Gabriel, and | 1 
the Virgin Mary) now converted into Mahomeran Moſques ; the laſt | BY 
of which is a nokle Structure, environed on each Side with twelve Pil- | i 
lars of Jaſper; Stone, and as many Croſſes upon their Chapiters te: — 1 
maining as yet undefaced by the Turks... But the chief Rarities o- | 
Greece may be reckoned. thoſe various Monuments of Antiquity to | 
be ſeen at Athens; The chief of which are theſe following z 1. The | 
Acropolis, or Citadel, the moſt ancient and eminent Part of the Ci- © | 
ty. 2: The Foundation of the Walls round the City, ſuppoſed ta = 
be thoſe erected by Theſeus, whoenlarged the ſame, 3. The Tem: | 
ple of Minerva; (now a Turki/> Moſque). as entire; as yet, as the 
| 
| 


_ 
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otonda at Rome, and is one of the moſt beautiful Pieces of Anti- 
quity that is extant this Day in the World. 4. The Panagia Spili- 
2 or Church of our Lady of the Grotto. 5. Some maghifcent 
Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckoned the Remains o 
Adrian's Palace, of which there were formerly fix Rows, and 20 
in each Row, but now only 17 ſtand upright, and are 52 Foot 
" high, and 17 in Circumference at the Baſe. Here likewiſe is a Gate 
| and an Aquedutt of the ſaid Emperor. 6. The Stadium, or Place 
where the Citizens ef to run Races, encounter wild Beaſts, and 
celebrate the famous Games, termed Panat benea, 7. The Hil 
Muſæum (now called To Seggio by the Inhabitants} ſo named from 
tne Poet Muſcus, the Diſciple of Orpheus, who was wont there 9 
| N ö : aner Fecite 
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_ recite his Verſes. 8. Some Remains, conjectured to be thoſe of the 
Areopagus and Odeum, or Theatre of Mufick. . The Ruins, of 
many Temples, eſpecially that of Au guſtus, whoſe Front is ſtill en- 
tire, conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of Theſtus, Her- 
cules, Jupiter Olympins, Caſlor and Poilux, &c. 10. The Tower 
of Andronicus Cyrrhaſtes, or Temple of the Eight Winds ſtill entire. 
11. The Phazari, or Lanthorn of DemoBhenes, being a little Edi- 
fice of white Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which is alſo entire. 
For a 8 Deſcription of all theſe Rarities both at Ar heat, and 
other Parts of Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptions, both in 
Greek and Latin. Vide Wheeler's Travels. E 


* 4rchbiſbopricks } Archbiſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly 
thoſe of . | oe 


Amphipoli, © Maluaſſa, 9 Salonichi, 
Lariſſa, > EMA,” Auarianople, 
Tarſa, Napoli di Romania, Janna. 
Athens, _ Corinth, + | 
© Bifbopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly thoſe of + 
_ Scotuſa, Mi tra. Uytæos, Granitze, ' 
Mon, A,gito Caſtro, Saum,  Thalanta, © 
Caminitza, Delviuo, '  Livadia, Anmbiſa. 
Argos, Butrinto, | | | what 


' Univerſities.) No Univerſities in this Country, though once the 
Seat of the Mues; but in Lieu of them are 24 Monaſteries of Calo- 
vers or Greek Monks, of the Order of St. Bafi/, who live in a Col- 
legiate Manner on the famous Mount Aube, (now termed 5,4, Ao 
or the Holy Mountais, and employ their leiſure Time in reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and the various Rites of the Greet Church, 
and out of theſe Colleges, are uſually choſen thoſe Biſhops who are 


o 


ſubſect to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 


_ Manners: The Greeks (moſt famous of old, both for Arms and 
Arts, and every Thing elſe that is truly valuable) are ſo wonderfully 
degenerated from their Forefathers, that inſtead of thoſe excellent 
Qualities which did ſhine in *em, patticularly, Knowledge, Prudence, 
and Valour; there is dothing now to be ſeen among them, but the 
Reverſe or Contrary of theſe, and that in the higheſt Degree. Such 
is the Preſſure of the Ottoman Yoke, under which they groan at 


; 


preſent, that their Spirits are quite funk within them, and their very 
Aſpe& doth plainly declare a diſconſolate and dejected Mind. How- 

ever, the unthinking Patt of them do ſo little conſider their preſent 
ſlaviſh Subjection, Na there is no People more jovial and merrily 
diſpoſed, being ſo much given to finging and dancing, that it is 
now become 'a Proverbial Saying, 4s merry as @ Greek. The 
1983 hed Trading 


a 
* 
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Trading Part of them are generally very cunning, and ſo inclined 
to over-reach (if they can) in their Dealings, that Strangers do not 
only meet -with much more Candour among the Turks, but if one 

' Turk ſeem in the leaſt to diſcredit another's Word or Promiſe, his 
Reply is ſtill at hand, I hope you don't take mt for a Chriftian : Such 
is that Blot, which theſe imprudent Profeſſors of Chriſtianity have 

caſt upon our moſt Holy Religion, in the Eyes of its numerous and 
moſt implacable Adverſaries. | 


1 | 
Language.] The Languages here in Uſe, are the Turliſb and 
Vulgar Greek (the firſt being peculiar to the Turks, and the other to 

the Chriftians) a Specimen of the former ſhall be given in the laſt 
Paragraph of this Section. As for the other, I cannot omit to 
mention the mighty Difference there is betwixt it and the ancient 


Greek, not only in reſpect of the many Turkif Words now inter- 


mixt, but alſo in the very Pronunciation of thoſe which yet remain 
unaltered; as I particularly obſerved by converſing with ſeveral of 


the Greek, Clergy in the Ifland bf Cyprus, and elſewhere j and be- 


ing preſent at ſome of their publick Prayers, Yea, the Knowledge 
of the ancient Greek in its "former Purity, is not only loſt among 
the vulgar fort of People, but alſo almoſt extinguiſhed even among 
thoſe of the higheſt Rank, few or none of their Eccleſiaſticks them- 
ſelves pretending to be Maſters of it. And at Athens (once ſo ro- 
nowned for Learning and Eloquence) their Tongue 1s now more 
corrupt and barbarous, than in any ether Part of Greece. Pater- 
noſter in the beſt Dialect of the modern Greet runs thus; Pater hemas, 
opios iſe ees tos Ourandus; Hagiaſthito to Onoma ſou ;* Na erti he 
* baſilia ſou; To thel ma ſou na ginetez itzon en te Ge; os is ton Ouranon: 
To pſomi hemas doze hemas ſimeron; Kæ ſi choraſe hemos ta crimata 
© hemon itzbn, kæ hemas ſichora ſomen ekinous opouz Mas adikounkæ 
men ternes hemas is to piraſmo, Alla ſoſon hemas Apotokako.' Anen. 


Goverament.] So many brave and valiant Generals did Greece 
formerly breed, that Strangers uſually reſorted thither to learn the 
Art of War; and ſuch were the Military Atchievements of this 
People, both at home and abroad, and ſo far did the Force of their 
Arms extend, that und&r their Great Alexander was erected the 
third Potent Monarchy of the World. But alas! ſuch hath been 
the ſad Cataſtrophe of Affairs in this Country, and ſo low and la- 
mentable is its Condition at preſent, that nothing of its former 
Glory and Grandeur is now to ſeen; For its poor and miſerable 
Natives are now ſtrangely cowed and diſpirited; its (once) nume- 


Tous and flouriſhing Cities are now depopulated, and mere Heaps 
of Ruins; its large and fertile Provinces are now laid waſte, and lie 
uneultivated. And lately the Whole, and ſtill a great Part of the 


Country doth now groan under the heavy Purden of the Turki/b 
Yoke ; and its various Diviſions are ruled by their reſpeRive Sax- 
giacks, in Subordinatior to the Grand Seignior. 
« 1 N - 
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Arme.] See the laſt Paragraph of «his Section. 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion in this Country, is that of 
Mahometiſm ; but Chriſtianity (for its number of Profeſſors) doth far 


more prevail. The chief Tenets of the Mahometan Religion may 


be ſeen Se. 4. of this Section, to which I remit the Reader. As 
for Chriſtianity, it is profeſſed in this Country, according to the 
Doctrine of the Greek Church, the principal Points of which, as it 
differs from the Weſtern Chriſtian Churches (whether Proteftant or 
Roman). are theſe tollowing, .viz. - 1. The Greeks deny the Pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son; aſſerting that he proceedeth 
only from the Father through the Son. 2. They alſo deny the 
Doctrine of Pargatory, yet uſually pray for the dead. 3. They be- 
lieve that the Souls of the Faithful departed this Life, are not ad- 
mitted into the Beatifick Viſion till after the Reſurrection. 4. They 
celebrate the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Euchariſt in both Kinds, but 


make the Commanicant take three Morſels of Leavened Bread, and 


three Sips of Wine, in Honour of the three Perſons of the Adorable 
Trinity. $ They admit Children to participate of the*Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, when only ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then 
it is (ſay they). that they begin to Sin. 6. They allow not of Ex. 


treme Unction and Confirmation, and diſapprove of fourth Marriages. 


7. They admit none into Holy Orders but ſuch as are married, and 
inhibit all ſecond Marriages being once in Orders. 8. They re- 
ject all carved Images, but admit of Pictures, wherewith they a- 
dorn their Cnurches. Laſtly, they obſerve four Lexts in the Year, 
and eſteem it unlawful to faſt upon Saturdays. In their publick 


- Worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, viz. That commonly called St. 


Fames's, St Chryſoftom's, St. Baſil's, and St. Gregory's the Great's, 
together with Leſſons. out of their Lives of the Saints; which makes 
their Service to be ot ſuch a tedious indiſcreet Length, that it com- 
monly laſts five or ſix Hours together. The Faſts and Feſtivals 


yearly obſerved in the Greet Church ave very numerous; and were 


it not for them, it s probable that Chriſtianity had been quite extir- 
pated out of this Country long <'re now: For by means of the So- 


lemnities (which are yet celebrated with a multitude of ridiculous - 


and ſuperititious Ceremonies) they ſtill preſerve a Face of Religion 
under a Patriarch [who reſides at Conſtantinople} and ſeveral Archbi- 


ſhops and Biſhops, particularly thoſe above-mentioned. But did we 


view thoſe Kecleſiaſticks in their Intellectuals, as alſo the lamentable 
State of all Perſons committed to their Charge, we ſhould find both 
Prieſt and People ing under ſuch groſs and woful Ignorance, 
that we could not refrain from wiſhing, that the Veſtern Churches 
of Chriſtendom ¶ by their Diviſions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge] 
may not provoke the Almighty at laſt to plague them likewiſe with the 


ſame Darkneſs and Deſolation. This Country was watered with the 
| Biefſed Goſpel in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by the 
powerſul preaching of St. Paul, the Apoſile of the Gentiles... 


53. Little 
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§ 3. Little Tartary. 

Name. T ITTLE TARTA RV, [anciently Taurica Cher/o- 
5 ne/us, Tartaria Procogenſes, being the Leſſer Scytbia, 
and a Part of Old Sarmatia, and now bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia 
and the River Canais; on the Welt by Peds/ia; on the North by Fart 
of Moſcovia; and on the South by the B/gck Sea] is termed by the 
Ttalians,Tartaria Minor; by the Spaniards, Tarteria Menor; by the 
French, La Petite Tartarie ; by the Germans, Kleine Tartary ; and 
by the Exgliſo Little Tartgry ; ſo called to diſtinguilh it from Great 


Tartary in Aſia; as plſo Grim-Tartary from Grim, the principal 


City in the County. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a 
very temperate Nature, bat yet unhealthſul to breathe in. The op- 
polite Place of the Globe to Litile Tartary, is that Part of Terra 
Auſtralis incognita, between 213 and 225 Jegrees of Longitude, 
with 45 and 49 Degrees of South Latitude. | 8 


So.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th North Cli- 
mate) is very different in different Parts, ſome Places abounding 
with Grain and Fruits, and others peſtered with undrainable Marſh- 
es, and barren Mountains. The Length of the Days and Nights 
here, is the ſame as in the Notthern Parts of France. 74 


Commodities ] The Commodities of this Country are 'reckoned 
Slaves, Leather, Ohalcal Skins, and ſeveral ſorts of Furs, Which 


they exchange with the adjacent Turi for other Commodities they 
want. Wo 


Rarities.] Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarous Part 
of the Worid, that few, or no ravengus Beaſts are found therein. 
And others tell us, That many of its Fens and Marſhes abound 


Quantities. 


mightily with Salt, which is naturally there produced in prodigious 


Archbiſhopricks.] Azchbiſhopricks in this Country, none. 
_ Bibopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
Caffa, "  Gothis, 
Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country, none. 


Mamners.) The CrimTartars are ally Men of vigorous and 


robuſt Bodies, able to.endure all the Hardſhips of a Military Life, 


and many of them (being endued wich Courage and Vigour of Mind, 


conformable to their Strength of Body) prove the beſt of Soldiers. 
They are reputed to be very * in their Dealings with one ano- 
. : 2 . : | : f 
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ther, but ſar otherwiſe with Strangers. Many of them are much 
addicted to pillage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe fleſh. _ 


Language.] The 3 the Crim-Tartars is the Scythian 
or pure Tartareſgue, which hath ſuch a Reſemblance to the Turki/h, 
as the Span iſb to the Italian; theſe Tartars and Turks underſtandin 
ore another, as thoſe of Italy and Spain. The Arabicſ is here learned 
at School, as in moſt Parts of Turkey, Pater noſter in the Tarta- 
reſque, runs thus; At ſcha wyzom Chyhokta fem alguſch, ludor 
ſenug adoukel ſuom, chauluchong bel fun ſenung arkchneg, aleigier 
da ukarhtaver viſum gundaluch ot mak chu «cr. Bn vougou kai viſum 
jaſuchen, den biſdacha hajelberin biſum jaſoch namaſin, datcha 
* koima viſa ſumanacha, illa garta viſenu, gemandam.” Amer. - 


Government.) This Country is governed by its own Prince, com- 
monly termed the Cham of Tartary, who is under the Protection 
of the Great Turi, whoſe Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the 
uſual Ceremony of receiving a Standard. The Grand Seignior ac 
tually poſſeſſeth ſome Part of this Country, and maintains one Beg- 
kerbeg and two Sangiacks in the Places of greateſt Importance: 
As alſo, he detains as Hoſtage, the apparent Succeſſor of the Cham, 
who is ordinarily either his Son or Brother. To all which the Tar- 
tars readily yield upon'the account of an ancient Compact; where- 


by the Tur ſiſb Empire is ſaid to deſcend to them, whenever the 
Heirs Male of the Oztomar Line ſhall fail. 


Arm.. ] The Cham of Firtary bears for his Enfigns Armorial, 
Or, three Griffins Sable, armed Gale. Ds | 


Religion.] The Crim Tartars (for the moſt part) are zealous 
Profeſiors of the Mahometan Doctrine, except ſome who continue 
ſtill Pagan; and intermixt with them are many Chrifians, eſpecially 
Greeks. and Armenians, beſides a conſiderable number of Roman 


Catholicks. When this Country was firft watered with the Bleſſed 
Goſpel, is not very certain. 2 


$ 4. Danubian Provinces. 


| _ e remaining Part of Turkey in Ezrope [bounded 
f on the Eaſt by Pontus Euxinus and the Propontis; on 
the Weſt by Hungary ; on the North by Poland; and on the South 
by Greece] is here conſidered under the aſſumed Title of Danubian 
Provinces. This we Chuſe to do upon the Account of their Situa- 
tion, being near unto, or upon the Banks of the Danube. But ſince 
each of theſe Provinces require a peculiar Etymology, take the 
ſame as followeth. 1. Tranf/vaenie (the ancient Dacia Mediterranea) 

ſo called by the Romans, guaſi trans fylvas, it being formerly en- 
tompaſſe d with mighty Foreits. 2. Valachia, (part of old Dacia 
| F ag 
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corruptly ſo called for Flaccia, which Title came fom one Flaceus, 
an ancient General, who made that Part of the Country a Roman 
Colony. 3. Moldavia (the Seat of the ancient Get) ſo called from 
a little River of the ſame Name. 4. Romania (the chiefeſt Part of 
old Thrace) ſo called from Roma Nowa, viz. Conſtantinople. 5. 
Bulgaria, or rather Wolgaria, the old Mzfia Inferior, ſo called 
from Volga, it being formerly ſubdued and poſſeſſed by a People 
which came from the Banks of that River. 6. Serwvia (of old M- 
a Superior) why ſo called is not very certain. 7. Boſnia (Part of 
the ancient Pannonia] ſo called from a River of the ſame Name. 
8. Sclavonia, another Part of Pannonia, ſo called from its ancient 
Inhabitants, the Sclawvi. 9. Croatia, | heretofore known by the 
Name of Liburnia) ſo called from its Inhabitants the Croats. Laſtly, 
Dalmatia, much of the ancient ///yricum ; but as for the Etymo- 
logy of that Name, it is not agreed upon among Criticks. | 


Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary, ac- 
cording to their Situation, and Nature of the Soil. The oppoſite” 
Place of the Globe to them, is that Part of the-vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
between 220 and 235 Degrees of Longitude,” with 42 and 48 De- 
grees of South Latitude. by | 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the 2th 
and 8th North Climates) cannot reaſonably be expected to be the 
ſame in all. Crcatia is cold and mountainous, yet producing all 
Neceſlaries for the Life of Man. Servia much more pleaſant and 
fertile. Bulgaria unpleaſant and barren, being fuli of Deſerts, and 
ill inhabited. Moldavia more temperate and fertile, but the great- 
eſt part of it uncultivated. Romania affords great Quantities of 
Corn and Fruits, and ſeveral of its Mountains produce ſome Mines 
of Silver, Lead, and Allom. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Part is about 16 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours 
and the Nights proportionable. .  — | 


Commodities.) Moſt of theſe Provinces being Inland barren Coun- 
tries, except Romania, and therefore little frequented by Strangers, 
the Number of their Commodities cannot be very great, ſave only 
thoſe exported from Stamboul, which are chiefly Grograms, Camb- 


lets, Mohair, Carpets, Anniſeeds, Cottons, Galls, and moſt other 
rich Turkiſþ Commodities. ; 


Rarities.) In one of the Mines of Tranfilvania, viz. that of Rimi/z 
Dominurdsz, are found ſometimes large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fit ſor 
the Mint without any purifying. 2. Other parts of this Country af- 
ford ſach vaſt Quantities ot Stone Salt, as to ſupply all the Neigh- 
bouring Nations with that uſeful Mineral. z. Near to Enguedine, 
in the lame Principality, the ancient Aunium, are ſeveral Monuments 
of Antiquities, eſpecially the Remains of a large Military 2 or 
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long Cauſeway made by one Aus a Captain of a Reman Cohort. 
4. At Epalatroin Dalmatia, ate the Ruins of Dioclefian's Palace, in 
which he took up his Refidehce when he retired from the Empire. 
5, Here is alſo an entire Temple confecrated to Fapiter, which is 
of an Octagonal Form, and adorned with ſeveral Rately Pillars of 

Porphyry: 6. At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruitis of Roman 
Architecture, and ſgveral Heathen Altars, fill to be ſeen. But what 
moſtly deſerves our Regard, are tlisſe Monuments of Antiquity, as yet 
extant, in or near to Conflantitople, the chief of which are theſe fol- 
lowing, viz: 1. The Hippodrome, no w called Armidaen, a Word of like 
Signification, in which remain ſome lately Hieroglyphical Pillars, 
particularly one of Egyptian Granate, 50 Foot long, atid yet but one 
Stone; and another of Braſs, only 14 Foot high, and ih Form of three 
Serpents wreathed together up to the Top, where their Heads 7 
rate and look three different Wxys. 2. South of the Hippodrome is t 
Column commonly called the Hiſtorical Pillar, curiouſly carved from 

Top to Bottom, expreſſing variety of Warlike Actions. 3. Welt of the 
Hippodrome is another Column of Porphyry; brought hither from 
_ Rome by Conflantine the Great, which having ſuffered much Da- 
mage by Fire, is now called the Burnt Pillar. 4. Nigh the Mouth of 
the Black Sea, is a Pillar of the Corinthian Order, about 10 Foot 

high, with an imperfect Inſcription on its Baſe, vulgarly called Pom- 
peys Pillar, which hath been probably erected for a Sea-Mark by 
ay, as the Lanthorn at Phanari is by Night. 5. From the Black 
Sea to the City of Conflantinople, reacheth the noble Aqueduct, made 
by the Emperor Valentinian, whoſe Name it retaineth, and repaired 
by Solyman the Great. To theſe we may add that noble Pile of 
Building Sacra Sophia, formerly a Chriſtian Temple, but now a 
Mahometan Moſque; for a particular Deſcription of which, with the” 


other Remarkables abovementioned, fee Sandys, Wheeler, Spon, with 
other modern Travellers. - | | SS 


Archbiſopricks ] Here is one Patriarchate, viz. that of Conſtant: 
nople, as allo ſeveral Archbiſhopricks, eſpecially thoſe of 


Chalcedon, Sophia, 
Trajanocpoli, Antiwari. 


Raguſa, or Raguſi. 

Bibepricks ] Chief Biſhopricks in theſe Provinces, arethoſe of 
Poſegar, Zagrabe, Farenza, 
Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro. 


 Univerfities.) Univerſities in theſe Provinces, none. 


Manners.) Theſe various Provinces are inhabited by various Sorts 
of People, particularly the Sc/avonians, who are generally Men of a 
| ; ä ro buſt 
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robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers. Next the 
Croats, who are eſteemed to be Perfons ſo Valiant and Faithful, that 
they are entertained , by many German Princes as their Guards. 
Laſtly, the Servians and Bulgarians, who are reckoned very eruel, and 
univerfally given to Robbery. But as for the natural Tarts, they are 


thus characterized, viz, Men of a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bodies, 


of a good Stature, and proportionably compacted: Men, who tho' 

enerally addicted to ſome horrid Vices (not to be named among Chri- 
Fians) are yet Perſons of great Integrity in their Dealings, ſtrict Ob- 
ſervers of their Word; abundantly civil to Strangers, extraordinarily 
charitable after their own way; and fo zealous Obſervers of the vari- 
ous Duties enjoined by their Religion, eſpecially that of Praver, that 
their Frequency in the ſame may juſtly reproach the general Practice 
of Chriſtians now-a-days. In their ordinary Salutations they lay 
their Hand on their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies, but ac- 
coſting a Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and kifs 
the Hem of his Garment. They account it an opprobrious thing to 


uncover their Heads; and as they walk in the Streets, they prefer 


the left Hand before the right, as heing thereby Maſter of his Cymi- 
tar with whom they walk. Walking up and down they never die, 
and much wonder at that Cuſtom of Chiſtians. Their chief Re- 
creations are Shooting with the Bow, and throwing of Lances, at 
both of which they are very dexterous. 


Language.] The Sclavanian Language, being of a'vaſt Extent, is 
uſed not only in all theſe Provinces, tho with ſome Variations af Di. 
ale&, but alſo in a great part of Zurope beſides ; the pureſt Dialect of 
which Tongue is generally eſteemed that peculiar to Dalmatia, As 
for the Turki/> (which is originally Sclawonian, and now the prevailing 
Language of theſe Provinces) Pater-nofter in the ſame runs thus: Ba- 


hamuz hanghe guigleſſon, Chuduſs olfſum ſſenungh adun; Gelſen en- 


nung memlechetun, Olſum ſſenung iflegang ni efſe gugthaule gyrde, 
Echame gumozi hergunon vere hize begun, 'zem baſſa hize ba [iygo+ 


mozi, Nyeſe hizde bafiaruz borſetiglero maſi; Hem yedma hixe ge © 


heneme, De churtule bizyjaramazdan. Amen. 


Government.) Theſe various Countries conſidered under the Ti- 


tle of Danubian Provinces, do acknowledge ſubje tion to ſeveral $ 8s? 


vereigns, particularly as followeth z Tranfilvania is ſubject to its 


own Prince or Yaywode, formerly tributary to the Tarks, but now 


under the Protection of the Emperor ſince the Year 1690. Vala- 
chia being ſubject to its Vaywode, ſometimes ſtiled Hoſpodar, ſigni- 
fying Chief General of the Militia, is tributary to the Turk. Mol. 
davia is ſubject to its Waywode, who is under the Protection of the 
Emperor fince Anno 1688. Romania, Bulgaria, and Serwia, are 
wholly under the Turk, and governed by their reſpective Bezl:rbegs. 
Sclawonia and Boſnia do own the Emperor. And laſtiy, Dalmatia is 
partly under the Venetians, partly under the Turk. To the 
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Government of thoſe Provinces we may ſubjoin the Republick of 
Ragufi, whoſe Inhabitants are ſo afraid of Joſing their Rights and 
Liberty, that every Month they change their Rector or ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate, and every Night the Governor of their Caſtle, who entereth 
into his Command blind-fold ; and all Military Officers whatſoever, 
are not to keep the ſame Poſts above fix Weeks, leſt, if long conti- 
nued, they ſhould either gradually, or treacherouſly bereave them of 
their Privileges, or make\the Republick it ſelf a Prey either to the 
Turks or Venetiant, whom they equally dread ; however it payeth 
Tribute to both of them at preſent, as alfo certain Acknowledgment 
to the Emperor, his Catholick Majeſty, and the Pope, by virtue of a 
mutual Compact ratified between them. 7 3] | 


Arms.) The Grand Seignior, as {ſupreme Sovereign over all the 
Turkiſh Dominions, and abſolute Emperor over the Ortoman Empire, 
bears, Verte, a Creſcent argent, ereſted with a Turbant, charged with 
three black Plumes of Herons Quills, with this Motto, Donec totum 
zmpleat Orbem. As for the ancient Arms of the Eaſtern Emperors, 
before the Riſe of the Ottoman Family, they were Mars, a Croſs Sol 
betwixt four Greek Betas, of the ſecond : The four Betas fignifying 
Bande Baoikovs Bac Baca i. . Rex Regum, Regngns 
Regibus. e e e | 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces are very 
different in Point of Religion, but reducible to three Claſſes, viz. 
Chrifians, Jews, and Mahometans.” The Chriſtians, for the greateſt 
part, adhere to the Tenets of the Greet Church, (already mentioned, 
et, ſome to the Church of Rome, and others profeſs the Reformed 

eligion both according to the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. 
The Jews, as in all other Countries, are zealous Maintainers of 
the Mo/aick Law, and the Mahometans ſtick cloſe to their Alcoran ; 
by which they are taught the Acknowledgment of one God, and 
that Nia bomet is his great Prophet. It alio commandeth Children 
to be obedient to their Parents, and approveth of Love to our 
Neighbour. It enjoins Abſtinence from Swine's Fleſh and Blood, 
and ſuch Animals as die of themſelves, It promiſeth to Muſſul- 
mans, or true Believers, all manner of ſenſual Pleaſures in a future 
State. It allows of an unavoidable Fatality in every thing, and fa- 
vours the Opinion of Tutelar Angels. But to be more particular. 
The Followers of Mabomet do readily grant, that the Writings 
both of the Prophets and Apoſtles' were divinely inſpired, but al- 
ledge, that they are ſo corrupted by * ew and Chriſtians, that they 
cannot be admitted for the Rule of Faith. They further believe 
and aſſert, that of all the Revealed Inſtitutions in the World, thoſe 
in the Alcoran are only divine and perfect. That God is both Eſ- 
ſentially, and Perſonally One; and that the Son of God was a mere 
Creature, yet without Sin, and miraculouſly born of a Virgin. 


1 iz; 
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That Jeſus Chriſt was a great Prophet, and that having ended his 


Prophetical Office upon arth, he acquainted his Followers of the 


coming of Mabomet. That Chrift aſcended into Heaven without 
ſuffering Death, another being ſubſtituted in his Place to die. That 
Man is not juſtified by Faith in Chrif, but by Works enjoined in, 
the Mo/aick Law, and in the Alcoran, That Polygamy {according 
to the Example of the ancient Patriarchs) is till to be allowed of; 
as alſo. to divorce the Wife upon any Occaſian. In ſhort, Mabo- 
metiſm is a Medley of Paganiſm, Fudaiſm, and Chriſtianity ; by. 
which means the grand Impoltor (its Founder) did cunningly ima- 
gine to gain Proſelytes of all Profeſſions. But whereas the Alcoran 
is the Turki/þ Rule of Faith and Manners, let us more particu- 
larly conſider its Precepts, and that chiefly as they relate to the 
principal Heads thereof, wiz. Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayer, Alms, 
Pilgrimage, and Abſtinence from Wine. 1. Circumciſion. Of the va- 
rious Sacraments of the Old and New Teſtament, they admit only 
of Circumciſion. This they reckon abſolutely neceſſary to every 
Muſſulman, eſteeming it impoſſible to obtain Salvation without it; 


* 


whereupon they are very careful to perform the ſame, and do cele? 


brate the Performance thereof with great Solemnity. 2. Faſtin 


particularly that extraordinary Faſt, or yearly Lent, called Rama- | 


dan, obſerved every ninth Month, and of a whole Month's Conti-: 
nuance ; during which Time, they neither eat nor drink till the Sun 
goes down ; they alſo abſtain from all worldly Buſineſs, and from: 
ſmoaking their beloved Tobacco, yea, even from innocent Recre- 
ations, and living reſerved auſtere Lives, do ſpend moſt of their Time 
in the Moſques, frequenting them both Day and Night. They be- 
lieve that during this Month the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and 
that thoſe of Hell are ſhut. 3, Prayer. This Duty is of mighty Re- 
ueſt among them, their Prophet having termed the ſame the Key of 
Paradiſe, and the very Pillar ofReligion, whereupon they are frequent 
and fervent at their Devotions. They are obliged to pray five Times. 
every Day, and never fail of that Number, let their worldly Buſineſs 
be never ſo urgent. 4. Alms. Every Tark is bound to contribute 
the hundredth part of his Wealth towards the Zzgat or Alms, for. 


Maintenance of the Poor. Beſides which, they frequently make large, 


voluntary Contributions ; yea, their Charity doth not only extend. 
itſelf towards their Fellow-Rational Creatures; but even the Irratio-, 
nal, as Dogs, Horſes, Camels, &c. whom they carefully maintain 
in a kind of publick Hoſpitals, when through Age they become uſe- 


leſs to their. Maſters. 5. Pilgrimage, viz. That to Mecca, which e- 


very Muſſalman is bound to perform once in his Life-time, or, at 
leaſt, to ſend Deputies for him. Thither they reſort in vaſtMultitudes, 
being commonly 40 or 50,000 inNumber, over whom the Sultan ap- 
points a Commander in Chief ro redreſs Diſorders that may happen 
on the Road, This Officer is followed by a Camel carrying the 
Alcoran covered with Cloth of Gold, which ſanQtified Animal, upon 
his return, is zdorned with Garlands of Flowers, and exempt from 
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any further Labour during the remaining Part of its Life. The 
Turks do likewiſe viſit the City of Feruſalem, but that more out of 
Curioſity than Devotion, They have alſo a great Veneration for 


* 


the Walley of Jeboſaphat, believing it ſhall be the particular Place 


of the General Judgment. Laftly, Abſtinence from Wine is like- 
wiſe a Precept of the Alcoran; but of this they are leſs obſervant 
than any of the former, for many of the richeſt Sort of Tarks are 
great Admirers'of the Juice of the Grape, and will liberally taſte of 
the ſame in their private Cabals. Theſe various Provinces were at 
firſt inſtrudded in the Chriſtian Faith at different Times, and upon 
different Occaſions. | "A : 


SECT. BY 


Concerning the European IsLANDs. 


AVING hitherto travelled through the various Countries 
on the Continent of Europe, let us now leave the Continent, 
and ſet ſail for its Iſlands. And whereas the chief of ſach Iſlands, 
are thoſe termed the Britannick, let us firſt take a particular Survey 
of them, and then a more general View of all the reſt. There- 
fore, | | 


T. Of the Britannict Hands. 


e Iſlands being always confidered as divided into Greater, 
1 [wviz. thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland] and Leſir [name- 
ly, thoſe many little ones ſurrounding Brita] I ſhall begin with 
the former, comprehending in them three diſtin Kingdoms, and 
one Principality. And fince our manner of travelling through the 
various Countries on the Continent of Europe, hath been ftill to 

d from North to South, I ſhall therefore continue the afore- 


other Regard to the Two Grand Sovereignties therein, than the 


bare Situation of them. Begin we therefore with the Northern Part 


SCOT 


ſaid Method in ſurveying the Iſle of Great Britain, having no 
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between 


4 


Situated 


D. M. 
3 en 
5 sl. 


ScOT LAND. 


is about 240. Miles. 


Greateſt 


is about 180 Miles. 


Being divided into two 1 Sour h, the ls 17 


— — 


Length from N. to 8. 


Breadth from E. to W. 


Ca 


Claſſes, vis. North, the Frith Aberdeen. _ 
al — N 
I Nitbiſdal ei *f nm nei | 
I Annal. Annan "ins. cy 
Ehdale with Euſdale — — | wy 5 k. 
Lidiſdale ————— | Alermitage— J 
4 ebe Fedburgh — 
1 The Mers <td. 153 — 
5 Lauderdale — | 2 — 
Taweedalt - - J Peebles ———_ | 
8 Chidi/dale — | Claſpow — E. to. WA 
2 Carrick- | Rurg ENF | 
S | Lothian — — E —— i 
Sterling 5 dem : 
Renfrew — 18 dem 
Cunningham — „ 4 Irvin——= EE. to W. 
Iſles of J B92 ] 2 þ Rathgſay hf 
Arran —————} 7 — 
Peninſula of Cantyre Kilxer an — 
Ff. — — \... Nn 5 
8 Menteith = — — — Dumblain k. to vy 
1 Lenox — —— I Dumbarton 1 
© | Argile = — | Tnnerary 
& | Perth — | dem 
8 J Strathern Abernethy — | .. 
35 road. Albin — — — — E. to 
= Lorn — — — Dun/ta Fuge | f 
> Merns — A Bere; . 
— | Did 
=. | Gaury VERO TER YG 1 1 E. to 
Athol — en J | Blair — 4 
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8 Mar 8 ſ " Aberdeen mommnnmme 
S Badenoch —. | Ruthven E. to W. 
E. Lochaber —  . | wer hey 
8 Buc han — 8 Peterhead - 
18  Bamfe ae — ö Idem — E. to W. 
2 4 Murray — 78 I Elpin  mmnmn—_ 
8 | Roſs . v 
Ph Sutherland ——— © | Dormd 8. to N 
> | Strathnawer ——— 1] Strathy © : 
-= Caithneſs — 4 Wick, lying N. E. of Strathnawer 


Theſe are the various Diviſions of Scotland, according to the beſt 
Maps, and the Manner how they are found. But ſince that Ki 
dom is ordinarily divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, Bailiaries, 
and one Conſtabulary, we ſhall alſo conſider it in that Reſpect; and 
ſeeing each of theſe Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, &c. comprehend 
either a Part, or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, we ſhall 
here ſubjoin all the Sheriffdoms, and Stewarties, Ic. of the whole 
Kingdom, and annex to each of them their whale We, whether 
more or leſs. Denn | 


" Edinburgh — 1 F Middle Lothian 


[| Berwick —— | The Mers and Bailiary of Lauderdale. 
' | Peebles | Taveedale. 
Selkirk — The Foreſt of Ettoricł. 
] Pigron —— | ] The N. and W. Parts of Ga/laway. 
\ Renfrew —— | | The Barony of Renfrew. 
| Lanerick | Chdiſdale. 
| Dumbritton — | Lenox. - 
wie 
| Bate Iſles of Ae, 


Stirling, on both des the RiverForth. 
tl 2 - Lothian. 

A little of the E. Parts of Stirlingſbire. 
A little of the W. Parts of Fife. | 


Stirling — 
Linlithgow — 
Clackmannan | 


| Kinroſe 


. OS 
Gena 
* 


Sheriffdoms of Scotldud — thoſe of 
K 


Cooper The reſt of Fife. 

For far Angus, with its Pertinents. 
Kinkardin _ Merns. w | 
Elgin I The Eaftern Parts 7 

Nairn — The Wefterx Parts of Murray. 

Nick⸗ↄ _ | A | 


| Orkney 1 Illes of 8 Scbeland 


* 


Sheri ffdoms 
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2 ; (Marr, with its Pertinents. | 
Aberdeen containing 3 Buchan, SEM | = 
, | | (. Strathbogie. | 


| 5 N . _ Glenſbee. 

| Athol— 2 8 

MES. Gawry ] Ramach, | 

fen. Broad. Albin C2 I Balbidr, 

IMenteitb — \ © | Glenorchy, 
toe — W tormont. 


— 
—— —— — 


Argile, © 5 - 
Lorn, . | = 
Innerara containing < Kantire, _. 2 1 
Iſles W. of E 3 ON 


Kantire. ERS 


1 


3 f 3 e 5 
— 1 wt 3 
Boyn, 5 0 24 
Enzy, &. 1 
Strathawin, 
Balveny. 


Bamfe contain ing 


8 


\ 


Badenoch 
| 1 Lochaber 
Inverneſs containing J The South Part of Roſs, 


Apart of Murraybeyond Nairn, Weſtw. 


Southerland, . 
Stratnaver. ; 21 
Tiviotdale, - "I 
'} Roxburgh containing 3 Lidiſaale, 

| Efedale with Euſdale. 


Kyle, 
Aire containing  » Carrick, 
- Cunningham. 


Dumfreis all Nithiſdale, 
| Cromarty containing } a little of Roſs, Sou of Cromarty. 


Sheriffdoms of Scotland are thoſe of 
Ss. 


Tayne containing 


1 Beſides 
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4 Stewarties, 
Beſides theſe Sheriffdoms, there are & Bailiaries, | 
Lone Conſtabulary. 


Strathern—— Strathern, 
' 4 Menteith —— EZ Menteith, 
{| Annandale — =: Annandale, 
W Kirkudbright E. and 8. Parts of Ga/loway. 


b.. Anarews Fife, 

As alſo K:/lemure in J Angus, 
Abernethy Perth. 

Kyle Kyle, 

Corrick | - Gorrick, 


Dailiariesare Cunningham f 5 J Cunningham, 
Lauderdale Lauderdale. 


The one Conſtabulary is that of Haddington, containing E 2. 
Lothian, 6 


Name.] 
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Name.] COTLAND [the famous ancient Caledonia; and 

8 bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the German Ocean; on 
the Weſt and North by the Britiſb Sea; and on the South by Eng- 
land] is termed by the Italians, Scotia ; by the Spaniards, Ei 
by the French, Eſcofſe ; by the Germans, Scotland; by the Englifo 
and its own Natives, Scot/and; fo called, as ſome fondly imagine, 

from Scota, Daughter to an Egyptian Pharaoh, but more probably 
from $Sco:i, Schytti, or Scythi, a People of Germany, over the 
Northern Parts of which the Name of Scy:hie did once prevail, who 
ſeized on a Part of Spain, next to freland, and from thence came 
into the Weſtern Parts of this Country. 7 


Air.] The Aar of this Country is generally very pure, and ſo ex- 
traordinary wholeſome to breathe in, that ſeyeral Perſons in the 
Northmoſt Parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to greater 
Ages than is uſual in other Nations of Earope. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Scotland is that Part of the Paciſick Ocean, between 


172 and 181 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 60 Degrees of 
South Latitude. "wy | 


$0il.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderabl 
Northera (it lying in the 11th, 12th, and Beginning of the 13 
North Climates) yet it produceth all Neceſſaries, and many of the 
Comforts of human Life. Its Seas are wonderfully ftored with moſt 
Kinds of excellent Fiſh ; its Rivers do mightily abound with the 
choiceſt of. Salmons; its Plains do ſafficiently uce moſt Kinds of 
Grain, Herbs and Fruits; and many of its Mountains are not only 
lined with valuable Mines, and the beſt of Coals, but alſo ſeveral of 
them are ſo covere@ over with numerous Flocks, that great Droves 
of Cattle do yearly paſs into the North of England. The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about eighteen Hours 
and an half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt ſix Hours and an half; and 
the Nights proportionable. | | | | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are, moſt 
Sorts of Fiſh in great Abundance, much Linen Cloth and Tallow, 
vaſt Numbers of Cattle and Hides ; as alſo excellent Honey, Lead, 
Oar, Iron, Train Oil, coarſe Cloths, Frizes, Cc. 


Rarities. ] In Cydiſdale are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 
Remains of a large Roman Cauſeway, or Military Way, which com- 
monly goes now by the Name of Watzling-freet. And in Tivietdale 
are ſome Veſtigia of Roman Encampments, and another military 
Way, vulgarly termed the Rugged Cauſeway. 2. In the Stew- 
arty of S:rathern, are viſible Trafts of ſeveral Roman Camps, ef- + 
pecially that at Araoch. 3. In Sterlingſbire are divers Marks of 

| 85 | | . 


po 8 


the ſame Roman Wall, now commonly called Graham's Dyke, 
which was extended over the Hhmut, between the Rivers of Forth 
and Clyde: Its Form and Manner of Building will ' beſt appear by 
à Draught thereof; for which, Vid. Cambden s Britannia, late E- 
dition, p. 959. 4. In Sterlingſbire were likewiſe found ſome In- 
ſcriptions upon Stones relating to the Reman Wall; particularly wwe, 
one whereof is now at Calder, and informs us, that the Legio ſecunda 
. Auguſia built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; and another in 
the Earl Marſhal's: Houfe at Dunnotyr, which hints, that a Party of 
the Legio viceſima Victrix, continued it for three Miles more. As 
for the Inſcriptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd. p. 920 and 1101. 
5. Hard by the Tract of the afgreſaid Wall in Serlingſpbire, are yet 
to be ſeen two pretty Mounts, termed by the Ancients Duni pacis; 
as alſo the Remains af an ancient Building in Form of a Pyramid, 
now called by * ulgar Arthur's Oven, which many reckon to 
. have been a Temple of the God Terminus. 6. Near Pai/ly aud 
. Renfrew. are the Vefigia of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and 
Dykes about the Pretorium being til v. ſible. Here is alſo to be 
ſeen a remarkable Spring. which regularly ebbs and flows with the 
Sea. 7. Nigh to the City of Edinburgh is a noted Spring, common- 
ly called the Qily Well. The Surface of its Waters being covered 
with a Kind of Oil or Bitumen, -whick/1s-frequently uſed, with good 
Succeſs, in curing Scabs, and Pains proceeding from Cold. 8. Near 
the ſame City is another Fountain, which goes by the Name of the 
Rowting Well, becauſe it uſually makes à Noiſe before a Storm. 
9. Near Brecbin in Angus, where the Danes received a mighty 
. Overthrow, is a high Stone, erected over their General's Grave, 
called Camus Croſi; with another about ten Miles diſtince, both of 
them having. antique Letters and Figures upon them. 10. At 
Slains in Aerdeenſbire, is a remarkable petrefying Cave, commonly 
called the Dropping Cave, where Water, ouzing through a ſpongy 
Porous Rock on the Top, doth quickly conſolidate after it falls in 
Drops to the Bottom. II. Near Kinro/5. in Murray, is to be ſeen 
an Obeliſk of one Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Eight between 
King Malcolm, Son of Keneth, and Sueno the Dane. 12. On the 
Lord Lovat's Lands in Straberrich, is a Lake which never freezeth 
all over before the Month of February; but after that Time, one 
Night's Froſt will do it. There is alſo another called Lozgh-monar, 
belonging to the late Sir George Mackenzie, juſt of the ſame Nature 
with the former; and a third at G/encazig in Strathglaſs, which 
never wants Ice upon the Middle Part of it, even in the hotteſt 
Day of Summer. 13. Towards the North Weſt Part oſ Murray. 
is the famous Lough Neſs which never freezeth, but retaineth its 
natural Heat, even in the extremeſt Cold of Winter; and in ma- 
ny Places this Lake hath been ſounded with a Line of 500 Fa- 
thoms, but no Bottom found. 14. Nigh to Lough Neſs is a large 
round Mountain, called Meal. fuor vouny, abaut wo Miles per- 
pendicular Height from the Surface of the N /; upon the very — 
7, 66S | o 
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of which Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water, often ſounded 
with Lines of many Fathoms, but never could they reach the Bottom. 
This Lake having no viſible Current running either to it or from it, 
is equally full all Seaſons of the Year ;' and it never freezeth. 15. 
On the Top of a Mountain in Roſs, called Scurein * is a 
vaſt Heap of large white Stones, moſt of them clear like Cryſtal; as 
alſo great plenty of Oyſter Shells, and Shells of other Sea Animals, 
yet twenty Miles from any Sea. 16. In Lenox is Lough-Lomond, 
which is every whit as famous among the Vulgar, not only for its 


floating Iſland, but alſo as having Fiſh without Fins, and being fre- 


quently tempeſtuous in a Calm. 17. In divers parts of Scoz/and are 


ſome noted Mineral Springs, particularly thoſe at Kinghorn and Bal- 


grigy in Fife ; as alſo Aberdeen and Peterbead in Aberdeenſbire; ſe- 
veral of which come little ſhort of the famous Spaw-water in the 
Biſhoprick of Liege. 18. In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are 
many circular Stone Monuments, being a Company of prodigious 
long Stones ſet on End, in the Ground, and that commonly in Form 
of a Circle, which are probably conjectured to have been either Fu- 
neral Monuments, or Places of publick Worſhip, in Times of the 
ancient | Druids, or both. Laſly, South Weſt of Sauinna, one of 
the Orcades, are two dreadful Whirlpools in the Sea, commonly 


termed the Wells of Sinn, with another between a and Jura, 


two of the Weſtern Iſlands, during the firſt three Hours of Flood, all 


of them are very terrible to Paſſengers, and probably occaſioned by 


ſome ſubterranean Hiatus. 

 4rchbiſbopricks.] Archbiſſiopricks in this Kingdom are two, wiz. 

thoſe of 2 eee * 
St. Andrew's, | | Glaſgow, 


- Bihopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Ringdom are twelve, ix. 
thoſe of 


Edinburg, | Murray, Rep, © Galloway, be 
| Dunkel 5 | : Brichen, , "> Caithneſs, Argile, * 
Aberdeen, Dumblain, Orkney, Net. 


Univerſities.) Univerſities of this Kinfdom are four, vi. thoſe of 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, © 
Aberdeen, Fa LE Es Se | 


| 
8 


Mazners.] The Scots for the moſt Part, are * «Riv | — 
Rf 2 hey 9 | Tr, | E, * udent 
and religious ſort: of People ; many abominable Vices, 25 come 
mon in other Countries, are not ſo much as ſpeculatively known 
among them, They generally _— all kinds of Exceſs in Drink- 

| | IE ing, 


1 
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ing, and effeminate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the 
Mind tkan paper: the Body. Many of them make as great Ad- 
vances in all Parts of ingenious and ſolid Learning as any Nation in 


Europe. And as for their ſingular Fidelity, although flanderouſly 


ſpoken of by ſome, 'tis abundantly well known and experienced 
abroad z for an undoubted Demonſtration thereof is publickly given 
to the whole World, in that a neighbouring Prince, and his Prede- 
ceſſors, for almoſt 300 Years, did commit the immediate Care of 


their Royal Perſons io them, without ever having the leaſt Cauſe to 
repent,” or real Ground to change. 


Language.] The Language commonly ſpoken in the North and 
North Weſt of this Country, is a Dialect of the 7-7/4, corruptly called 
Erſe, a Specimen of which ſhall be given when we come to Ireland, 
in all other Parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Engliſb Tongue, but 
that with conſiderable Difference of Pronunciation in different Coun- 
ties ; and all diſagreeing with that in England, except the Town 
of Inverneſs, whoſe Inbabitants are the only People who come neareſt 
to the true Erg/i/þ: However, the Gentry and Perſons of good 
Education ulually ſpeak Eugliſb, though not with the ſame Accent 
as in England, yet according to its true Propriety, and their Manner 
of Writing is much the ſame. The vulgar Language, commonly 
called Broad Scotch, is indeed a very corrupt Sort of Englii/s, and 
hath a great TinQure of ſeveral foreign Tongues, particularly the 
High German, Lew Dutch and den eſpecially the laſt, a great 
many Words ſtill in uſe among the Commonalty, being originally 
from that Language. For a Specimen of which Tongue, Pater 
Noſter in it tuns thus: Ure Fader whilk art in Heven ; hallued be 
* thy Neme ; thy Kingdoom cumm, thy Wull be doon in Earth az 
© its doon in'Heven} Gee uſs this Day ure daily Bread, and forgee 


* uls ure Sinns, az we forgge them that ſinn againſt uſs ; and leed uſs 


© nat intoo Temptation, batt delyver uſs frae Evil. Ameen.“ 


Government.) This Kingdom hath hitherto had the good For- 
tune to enjoy an hereditary limited Monarchy ; though many Times 
the immediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been ſet aſide, and an- 
other more remote hath mounted the Throne. Since its Union with 
England, both Kingdoms are under one King, who is ſtiled the Mo- 

narch of Great Britain. The Government of this Kingdom is chiefly 
managed by a Council of State, or Privy Council conſiſting of 
thoſe called properly Officers of State, aud others of the Nobility 
and Gentry, whom the King pleaſeth to appoint. The Officers of 
State are eight in Number, vix. the Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
High Treaſurer, Lord Preſident of the Council, Lord Secretary of 
State, Lord Treaſurer Deputy, Lord Regiſter, Lord Advocate, and 
Lord Juſtice Clerk. The Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Civil Affairs 
is lodged in the Lords of the Seſſion, who are 15 in Number, Ne. 
Fe CHARY FRE OB gon 
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of one is Preſident, and to theſe are joined ſome Noblemen, under 
the Name of Extraardinary Lords of the Seſſion. This Court is 
eſteemed one of the moſt auguſt and learned Judicatories in Europe : 
From it there lies no Appeal but to the Parliament, which is no- 
made up of the Peers, the Commiſſioners of Counties, and thoſe of 
Free Boroughs. The King's Perſon is always repreſented in Parlia- 
ment by ſome Nobleman, who bears the Title of Lord High Com- 
miſſioner. The Diftribution of Juſtice in Criminal Matters is com- 
mitted to the Court of Juſtice, which is compoſed of the Lord Juſtice: 
General, the Lord 'Juttice Clerk, and five or ſix other Lords of the 
Seſſion, who in this Bench are called Commiſſioners of Judicatory. 
Over and above theſe two ſupreme Courts of Juſtice, there are a 

reat many ſubordinate Judicatories, both for Civil and Criminal 
Affairs through the Kingdom, as Sheriffs-Courts, Courts of Lega- 
licy, and the like. | 


Arms.) The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
of England and Ireland, as they compoſe the Enſigns armorial of 
the Monarch of Great-Britain, ſhall be particularly expreſſed when 
we come to England. | : . 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country, excepting a few 
who ſtilt adhere to the Church of Rome, and an inconſidèrable 


Number of 2uakers, are all of the reformed Religion, yet with 


conſiderable Variation among themſelves in ſome private Opinions, 
and various Points of Chufch Diſcipline : However, the numerous 
Profeſſors thereof are very ſincere in their Principles, and do ge- 
nerally practiſe conformable to their Profeſſions. No Chriſtian 
Society in the World excels them for their exact Obſervation of 
the Sabbath-day ; and few can equal them for their ſingular Strict- 
neſs and Impartiality, in puniſhing Scandals: But lamentable are 
their Diſtractions of late, in Matters relating to Ecclefiaſtical Po- 
lity ; and how fatal ſuch Heats and Diviſions, both in this and 
the neighbouring Kingdom, may prove at laſt, is, alas! but too 
well known to all thinking Perſons among us. The ſmalleſt Pri- 
vateer belonging either to Breſt or St. Malo's, may eaſily attack, 
board and fink the Royal Britannia herſelf, if ſhe chance only to 
ſpring a Leak under Water, when her whole Crew are at Blows 
between Decks. The Chriſtian Faith, according to the beſt Ac- 
counts, was planted in this Country during the Reign of Dzoclefian ; 
for by reaſon of that violent Perſecution he raiſed in the Church, 
many Chriſtians are ſaid to have fled from the Continent into the 
Iſle of Great Britain; and particularly, as an ancient Author ex- 
preſly teſttheth;- into that Part thereof, In Quam Romana Arma nun- 
quam penetrarunt ; which, without all Doubt, is Scotland, eſpe- 
_ cially the Northern Parts of that Country, they being fill poſſeſſed 
by the Scots, and never ſubject to the Roman Power. St. Rule, or 

| O 2 | Regulus, 
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Regulus, is ſaid to have brought over with him the Arm, or, as 

ſame affirm, the Leg of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, and to have buried 

it in the Place where now the City of St. Andreau ſtands. Theſe 
firſt Propagators of Chriſtianity ſeem to have been a kind of Monks, 
who afterwards, by the Beneficence of the firſt Chriſtian Kings. of 
Scotland, came into the Seats and Poſſeſſions of the Pagan Druids, 
a Sort of religious Votaties to the Heathen Gods, and had their 
principal Reſidence, or rather Monaſteries, in the Iſlands of Man 
and Jona, and paſſed under the Name of Culdees. 
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Being divided into 
Six Circuits, vix. 


= Cornwall ATT 
8 Devonſhire — | 
Dor ſetſbire —— 
A Hampſhire —— 


| Somer /etſhire — 
Wilfpire — 


WeſternC 


„ 


'J 4 BarkPire — 
= Oxfordhbire — 
22 1 Gloucelterſhire 
O's , Monmouthſpire 
I 4 Hereforaſbire— 
+3 9 | Worceſterſhire | 
O Staffordhbire — 

Shropſhire —— 

R E — 
8 2 | ertfordſbire— | 

O'S Kent 

2 

* aer | 
( Norfolk 
8 l . 

83 Canbridgeſbire | 
= 24 Huntingdonſpire 

| DS. 1 
= Buckinghanfire 


about 290 Miles. 
Circuit] & ( Salidbary, ** 
Sent | Oxford, 
' Home Circuit Canterbury, 
Norfolk Circuit 1 Norauich, 


Miles 8 | 
Length from N. to 8. is 
| about 320 Miles. 

} Breadth from E. to W. 


Midland Gia © (ts eln. 


| North Circuit 


Ch'ef _ 


'S tafford — 


Ta 


Bedford 


Laune eſton 
Exeter kx 
eee. - 
| Wincheſter — 


| Norwich 


mbridge —— * 
| Huntingdon—— 


_ Buckinghant = 


Tork. 
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90 — ef Derfiblis A 
| Reading N. of Hampſhire. 
Ox fro) p 
| Gloucefter E. to W. 
' Monmonth —— } + 
Hereford — 7 | 
 Warcefler —— 8. to N. E. 
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Canterbury — 
| Southwark i 
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Lincolnſbire — 3 0 Lincoln 9 xr Ps 
© ES Nottinghamſhire | Nottingham —  E. to W. 
= o | Derbyſhire Derby PE 
V's n v. — Okeham | 
© = } Leiceflerſhire—| | Leicefler — E. to W. 
38 2 8 r 
| S | | 1. | Northampron | Leiceſterſhire. 
 Norebampronſb . 75 a South of 5 Warwickſhire. 
O 8 92 5 
2 Cree. — & | York 
S » | Durham Idem — S. to N. 
85 ; Northumberland Newcaſtle — 95 
— 82 Lancaſhire- '|-Lancafler—— } | 
= © | Weftmorland — Appleby — 8. to NW. 
- 2 Cumberland — ] | Carliſle — 


To England we here ſubjoin the Principality of ales, divided igto 
Four Circuits: Each Circuit comprehending three Counties, viz. 


* 


| Denbighſhire =——) [ Denbigh : | 
1. Thoſe of Fliniſbire — St. Aſaph F N. to 8. 
Mont gomerpſbire — Montgumery 2 


SY 
: ( C Angleſey- | Beaumaris — 
2. Thoſe of q Carnarvonſbire — | = | Carnarvon — N. tos. E. 

; | Merionethſhirse — 75 Harlecbh— 

Cardiganſbir. 2 ' 
3. Thoſe o 8 


| — 5 
Carmarthenſhire | © | Carmarthen—þN. to 8. 
Pembrokefbire—— | © | Pembroke—— | 


| 


4. Thoſe of Brecknockſhire —. Brecknock — 


N. toS. W. 
Glamorganſbire — ] Cardiff — 4 5 


4 


Ra dnorſbire | Radnor —— 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England (containing thirty- eight Coun- 
ties) and thoſe four of Valet, comprehending twelve; there remain 
25 yet two Counties unmentioned, and which are not ordinarily re- 
duced to any of theſe Circuits, vi. Middleſex and Cheſbire; the 

firſt becauſe of its Vicinity to Lend, and the other as being a Coun- 

ty Palatine, having its own Judges and Counſellors peculiar to itſelf. 

. Theſe two Counties, with the thirty-eight above-mentioned in Eag- 

land, and twelve in Wales, make fifty-two in all. But fince Eng- 

land and Wales are two diſtin& Sovereignties, one being a Kingdom, 

and the other a Principality, we ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. 
Therefore, . 8 78 2 ; 68 e 255 
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Name.] L Ngland [the Ancient Auglia, which with the reſt of the 

| Iſland, made up the renowned Britannia or Albion, 
and nov bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the German Ocean; on 
the Weſt by St. George's Channel; on the North by Scotland: and 
on the South by the 7 »gliſþ Channel] is termed by the Italians, Ing- 
hilterra; by the Spaniards, Inglatierra ; by the French, Angleterre ; 
by the Germans, Engelland ; and by the Natives, Exg/and; which 
Name is derived from the Angles, a People of Lower Caxony, who 
conquered the greateſt Part of this Country, and divided the ſame. 
into ſeven different Kingdoms. But Egbert, deſcended from the 
Angks, having united this divided Nation, and being the firſt Mo- 
narch of England, after the Saxon Heptarchy, ordered, by ſpecial 
Edict, above 800 Years after the Incarnation, that the whole King- 
dom ſhould be termed Exglelond; which Title, in Proceſs of Time, 
hath turned into the preſent Name of England. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is far more mild, ſweet, and 
temperate, than in any Part of the Continent under the ſame Paral- 
lel. The Cold during the Winter is not ſo piercing, nor the Heat 
in tne Summer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend, much leſs to inforce, 
the Uſe of Stoves in the one, or Grottos in the other. The oppo- 
ſite Place of the Globe to £ng/ard, is that — the Pacifick 


Ocean between 174 and 182 Degrees of Longitude, with 50 and 


56 Degrees of South Latitude. * 


Soil.) This Country, lying in the th, 1oth, and 11th North 

Climates, is generally ſo fertile, and produceth ſuch Plenty þf Grain, 

Fruits, Roots, Herbs, &c. that the Excellency of its Soil is beſt de- 
clared by thoſe tranſcendent Elogies deſervedly beſtowed on her, both 
by Ancient and Modern Writers, who call England the Granary of 
the Weſtern World, the Seat of Ceres, c. that her V allies are like 
Eden, her Hills like Lebanon, her Springs as Piſgab, and her Rivers 
as Jordan; that ſhe's a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden of 
God. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 17 Hours 


and a half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is almoſt 8 Hours; and the 
Nights proportionable. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
Corn, Cattle, i'in, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, abunJance 


of Wool, Cloth, Stuifs, Linen, Hides, Tallow, Batter, Cneeſe, 
Beer, Sc. | | | ESI 


Rarities] 
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Rarities.] In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are ſtill extant fome 
noted Circular Stone Monuments, like thoſe in Scotland above-men- 
tioned, p. 193. particularly the Seventy-ſeven Stones at Salzeds in Cum 
berland, commonly termed Long Meg and her Daughters; thoſecalled 
Rollrich Stones in Oxford/hire, thoſe near Eniſbam in Northumberland, 
thoſe upon the River Loder in Weſtmorland, thoſe near Burroughbridge 
in Tork hire, thoſe near Exmore in Devonſhire, thoſe at Stanton Drew 
in Somerſet/hire ; and finally the Harlers, and thoſe at Biſtawwoun 
in Cornwall, &c. but moſt obſervable of all is Szone-henge, the Cho- 
rea Gigantum of the Ancients, on Saliſbury Plain; which Monuments 
are thought by ſome to conſiſt of natural Stones, by others of Stones 

artificially compounded of pure Sand, Lime, Vitriol, and other 
unfuous Matter. But if the Reader defire to ſee the various Conjec- 
tures of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign of all ſuch 
Monuments, together with the Draighc of Stone henge in particular, 
let him confalt the late Edition of Cambden's Britannia, p. 23, 


108, 269. 2. In many Parts of England are yet to be ſeen the FA 
fiigia, and the Remains of divers Roman Military Ways ; the princi- 
pal of which is that mentioned in Leland's MS. beginning at Dover, 
and paſſing through Lent to London, from thence to St. Albans, 
Dunſtable, Stratford, Toucefler, Littlebourn, St. Gilbert's Hill near 
Shiewſbury, then by Stratton, and ſo through the Middle of Wales to 
Cardigan. 3. In this Country are abundance of Medicinal Waters; 
whether for Bathing, as thoſe eſpecially in Somes/et/Sire, called the 
Baths, war N, or Purging : particularly thoſe of the Spaws in 
Yorkſhire; Tunbridge in Kent, Ebiſham and Dull:zge in Surrey; 
Northall, Acton, and Mington in Middleſex. Here alſo are many 
other very remarkable Springs; whereof {ome are mightily impreg- 
nated either with Salt, as that atDurrwvichinWorceflerfhire; orSulphur, 
as the famous Well at VWiggan in Lancaſhire, of which afterwards ; or 
Bituminous Matter, as that at Pirchford in Shropſhire. Others have a 
Petrefying Quality, as particularly that near Luttercvorth in Leice- 
feerfeire, and the remarkable Dropping-Wel?, in the Weft. Riding of 
Toriſbire. And finally, ſome ebb and flow, but that generally in a 
very irregular Manner; as thoſe of Peak Forreſt in Derbyſhire, and 
Laywell near Torbay, whoſe Waters rife and fall ſeveral Times in an 
Hour. To theſe we may add that remarkable Fountain near Richards 
Caſile in Her foraſbire, commonly called Bone Well, which is always 
full of ſmall Fiſh or Frog-bones, or ſuch Refemblances, tho' fre- 
quently emptyed and cleared of them. 4. Many are the Roman Al- 
tars, which from time to time are dug up in this Kingdom, eſpecial- 
ly the Northern Parts thereof. As for their particular Shapes and 
remarkable Inſcriptions, with the Places where now to be ſeen, Vid. 
Cambden's late Edit. p. 568, 570, 734, 782, 783, 826, 830, 8443 
and from 848 to 852, incluſively. 5. In ſeveral Places between 
Carliſle and Newcaſtle, are ſome Remains of the famous P35 18 

; | 0 
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{fo much talked of by our Engl; Hiſtorians) which did run through 
Cumberland and Northumberland, beginning at Tinmouth-Bar, and 
ending at Solavay-Firth. 6. Croſſing the Middle of Wiliſbire from 
Eaſt to Weſt, is a mighty Ditch, commonly termed Far/dike or No- 
denſdike (ſo called from the Saxon God Woden) and deſigned, it ſeems, 
either as a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or as a Fence to guard 
againſt a neighbouring Enemy. There are alſo in Cambridge ſbire, 
plain Tracts of thoſe large Ditches, thrown up by the Ea/t-Angles, 
to prevent the Incurſions of the Mercians, who frequently ruined all 
before them. And nigh to the Town of Cambridge are ſame Veſti- 
gia of two ſpacious Camps, one Roman, at Arborough (a Mile North 


of Cambridge) and the other at Gegmagog-Hilli on the other Side of 


the Town. 7. Near Wiggin in Lancaſhire, is the remarkable Well 
above mentioned, which being emptied, there preſently breaks out 
a ſulphureous Vapour, which makes the Water bubble up as if it boils 
ed, and a Candle being put thereto, it inſtantly takes Fire and burns 
like Brandy. During a Calm, the Flame will continue a whole Day, 
and by its Heat they can boil Eggs, Meat, &c. and yet the Water 
it ſelf is cold. 8. In Vinffeld- Part in Weſtmoreland, is the Three- 
Brother Tree, ſo called, becauſe there were three of them (the leaſt 
whereof is this) which a good Way from the Root is 13 Yards and 
a half i Circumference. 9. At Brojely, Bently and Pitchford, with 
other Places adjacent in Shrop/hire, is found, over moſt of the Coal- 
Pits, a Stratum of(Blackiſh porous Stone, much impregnated with 
bituminous Matter; which Stone being pulverized and boiled in 
Water, the bituminous Subſtance riſeth to the Top, and being gather- 
ed off it comes to the Conſiſtency of Pitch, and is uſed for ſuch with 
good Effect. 10. In Derbyßbire is the famous Peak, and ſome hide- 
ous Cavities, as thoſe called Poo/'s: Hole, E /den- Hole, and another 
which goes by the indecent Name of the Dewvi/s-4r/ſe: In the firſt 
of theſe is dropping Water of a petrefying Nature, and at a ſmall 
Diſtance from it à little clear Brook, remarkable for conſiſting of 


both hot and cold Water, ſo joined in the ſame Stream, that a Man 


may at once put the Finger and Thumb of the fame Hand, one in 


hot, and the other in cold. For a full and fatisfatory Account 


of the Peak, and the many Wonders thereof, ſee (beſides the 
laſt Edit. of Cambd.) ſuch Authors as have particularly treated 
on that Subject, eſpecially Cotton and Hobbs, with the late Book 


of Dr. Leigh. 11. Near Whitby, in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, are 


found certain Stones reſembling the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent. 
And at Huntley-Nabb, in the ſame Riding, are other Stones of ſeveral 
Sizes, and ſo exactly round, as if artificially made for Cannon Balls; 
which being broken, do commonly contain divers ſtony Serpents, 
wreathed in Circles, but generally without Heads. 12. Near A1. 
derley in Glouceſterſhire, and on the Tops of Mountains not far from 
Richmond, with ſeveral other Parts of England, are Stones reſem- 
bling Cockles, Oyſters, and divers other Water Animals; wihch 


if 
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if once living Creatures, or the ludicrous Fancy of Nature, is not 
now my Buſineſs to enquire. 13,in Mendippe-Hills in Somer/ethbire, 
is a prodigious Cave, called Ochy- Hole, which being of a conũderable 
Length, in it are diſcovered ſome Wells and Rivulets. 14. At 
Glalſenbury in Somerſetſhire, are ſeveral ancient Pyramids, mention- 
ed by William of Malmſbury, with imperfe& Inſcriptions ; but why, 
when, and by whom erected, is merely conjectural. 15. In the 
Cathedral of Exeter is an Organ, which is reckoned the largeſt of 
any in England, the greateſt Pipe belonging to it being 15 Inches 
Diameter, which is more by two than the celebrated Organ of Uln, 
16. In Dover- Caſtle is an old Table hung up, which imports, that 
Julius Cæ ſar landed upon that Part of the Eng/i Coaſt. 17. Near 
to Fewerbbam in Kent, and Tilbary in Eſſex, are vaſt artificial Fits, 
ſome of them narrow at the Top, but very large within; and 
thought to be divers of thoſe out of which the ancient Britains 
commonly uſed to dig Chalk to mix with their Grounds. 18. A- 
bout Belvoir Caftle in Lincolnſbire, and Shagburn in Warwickfhire, is 


ſound the Aſtroites, or Star-Stone, reſembling little Stars with five 


Rays. 19. In Shrop/rre is that large Hill termed Caer-Caradeck, fa- 
mous in former Times for being the Scene of that memorable Action 
between Oftorius the Roman, and Caradtacus the Briton, whereof 
C. Tacitus has given us a particular Account. 20. Near to the City 
of Wincheſter, as alſo in the North of Weftmor/and, is a round En- 


trenchment, with a plain Piece of Ground in thegMiddle, common- 
ly termed King Arthur's Round Table, and much talked of by the 


Vulgar ; but for their Original and Deſign we need go no farther 
than thoſe Ages when Tilting was in vogue in England. Laſtly, In 
the County of. Surrey, is the Exgliſb Amas, or the River Male, which 
loſeth itſelf under Ground, and ariſeth again at ſome confiderable 
Diſtance ; as doth alſo Recall in the North Riding of Yorkfbire, 
Cambden, p. 155, and 754. To theſe Rarities above-mentioned, I 


S might here add ſome ſtupendous Fabricks in this Kingdom, which 


may be fitly termed Arts Maſter-Pieces; but to deſcend to Particu- 
Lars, would ſwell this Paragraph to a diſproportionable Bigneſs. 


Archifbopricks.} Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are Two, wiz. 
thoſe of ' 0 N 


Canterbury and York. 


| "The Archbiſhop of Canterbury bath the Precedency of York, and 
is ſtiled Primate of all England, the other being alſo Primate of 
y 


England, but not of all Eaglard; a Controverly hotly debated be- 


ween theſe two Archie piſcopal Sees, but at laſt determined in favour 


of the former. 


1 
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Bihopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, (including Valate 
thoſe of Ss | | 
London, Chicheſter, | Carliſle, 
Durham, Saliſbury, E xeter, 
Winchefter, Worceſter, Cheſter, 
Bath and Wells Lincoln, Briſtol, 
Oxford, | St. Aſaph, Norevich, 
Bangor, St. Dawid's, Glouceſter, 
Rocheſter, Peterborough, Hereford, 
Ely, | Lanaaff, Litchfield & Coventry. 


In point of Place, after the two Archbiſhops followeth the Biſho 
of London, next to him the Biſhop of Durham, 3dly, the Biſhop of 
Winckefter, and then all the reſt according to the Seniority of their 
Conſecration. x 


Univerfities.] Univerſities of this Kingdom are thoſe famous Seats 
of the Muſes, or Tao Eyes of England, termed Oxford and Cam- 
Bridge: which for magnificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample 
Privileges, as alſo number of Students, Libraries and learned Men, 
are inferior to none, or rather not to be parallelled by any in the 
World. The Names of the reſpective Colleges and Halls in each of 
theſe Univerſities (the moſt of which do ſurpaſs many of our foreign 
- Uniyerſities) are as*follow ; - "+ 


In Oxrorp are In CamBriDcs are 
Univerfity, Magdalen, Peter- Houſe, 
Baliol, Brazen- Noſe, Clare Houſe, 
8 Corpus Chriſti, I Bennet, or Corpus-Chriſti, 
Oriel, Chrift-Church, | Pembroke- Hall, | 
Exeter, Trinity, Trinity-Hall, a 
Queen s, St. John's, Gonvil and Caius, 1 „ 
New College, Jeſus, King's College, 
Lincoln,  Wadbam, Queen's College, 
All Soul,, Pembroke, Catherine- Hall, 


1 


Jeſus- College, 


HA s are ſeven, VIZ. mag College, 


St. John's College, 

_ Glouceſter, Alban, I Hagdalen- College, 
St. Edmund, St. Mary, Trinity-College, 
Magdalen, New Jun, Emanuel-College, 
SS | Sidney-Suſſex. 


Manners.) 
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Manners.) The Engliſb, being originally a Mixture of divers 
Northern and Southern Nations, do ſtill retain in their Humour, a 
Juit Mean betwizt thoſe two Extreams ; for the dull Saturnine Ge- 
nius of che one, and the hot Mercurial Temper of the other, meet- 
ing in their Conſtitutions, render them ingenious and active, yet ſolid, 
and perſcvering ; which nouriſhed under a ſuitable Liberty, inſpires 
a Courage both generous and laſting. 'This happy Temperament of 
Spirit, wherewith this People is endued, doth eminently appear to 
the World, by that mighty [nclination they always had, and fill 
have, both to Arms and Arts, and that wonderful Progreſs they 
have hitherto made in each of them : For the matchleſs Valour and 
Bravery, the ſingular Prudence and Conduct of the Engliſb Nation 
both by Sea and Land, is ſo univerſally known, and hath been ſo 
frequently manifeſted in moſt Parts of the World, that many po- 
tent States ard Kingdoms have felt the Dint of their Sword, and 
been conſtrained to yield to the Force of their Arms. They have alſo 
ſo effectually applyed themſelves to all Sorts of ingenious Literature, 
Ance the happy Days of our Reformation, and are advanced to ſuch 
'a Pitch of true and ſolid Learning, that they may juſtly claim a 
true Title to the Empire of Human Knowledge. Finally, their 
Manner of Writing (whether for Solidity of Matter, Force of Ar- 
gument or Elegancy of Style) is indeed ſo tranſcendently excellent, 
that no Nation hath yet furpaſſed the Eagliſb, and none can juſtly 
pretend to equal them. DOD | 


Language.] The Engl; Language being a Mixture of the old 
Saxon and Norman (one a Dialect of the Teutonick, and the other, of 
the French) having alſo ſome Tincture of the ancient Briziſh, Roman, 
and Dani/þ Tongues; is much refined of late, and now defervedly 
reckoned as copiovs expreflive, and manly a Tongue, as any in Eu- 
robe. Harangues in this Language are capable of all the delightful 
Flowers of Rhetorick, and lively Strains of the trueſt Eloquence, 
nothing inferior to the moſt fluent Orations pronounced of old by 
the beit of the Romas Orators: In a Word, it is a Language that 
is rightly calculated for the Maſculine Genius of thoſe who own it. 
Pater-Nofer in the Engliſb Tongue runs thus: Our Father, which 


art in Heaven, &c. 


Government.) The Kingdom of Exgland is a famous, ancient, 
and hereditary Monarchy ; .a Monarchy which can ſeldom admit of 
any Interregnum, and therefore is free from many Misfortunes to 
which elective Kingdoms are ſubject; yea, ſuch a Monarchy (in the 
Words of that worthy Gentleman, Dr. Chamberlain, Author of the 
Preſent State of England) as that by the neceſſary ſubordinate Con- 
currence of the Lords and Commons, in making and repealing of 
Statutes or Acts of Parliament, it bath the main Advantages of an 

„„ Ariftocracy | 
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Ariflecracy and Democracy, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and 
Evils of either. In ſhort, tis a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid 
Author) as by moſt admirable 4e n e affords very much to 


the Induſtry, Liberty and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſet ves 
enough for the Majeſty and Prerogative of any King, who will own ' 
his People as Subjects, not as Slaves. Chief Perſons of this Realm 
after the King and Princes of the Blood, are the great Officers of the 
Crown, who are commonly reckoned Nine in Number, viz. 1. The 
Lord High Steward of England; an Officer indeed fo'great, and 
whoſe Power was eſteemed ſo exorbitant, that it hath been diſ- 
continued ever ſince the Days of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
cafter (his Son Henry of Bullinbrook being the laſt who had a State 
of Inheritance in that high Office) and is now conferred by the King 
upon ſome of the chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon Occaſion of 
the crowning of a new King, or the Arraignment of a Peer of the 
Realm for Treaſon, Felony, or ſuch like. 2. The Lord High Chan- 
ceMor, whoſe Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, and to moderate 


the Rigor of the Law in judging according to Equity, and not ac- 


cording to the Common Law. He alſo diſpoſeth of all Eceleſiaſti- 
cal Benefices in the King's Gift, if valued under 20 J. a Vear in 
the King's Book. In caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lord 
Keeper 1s the ſame in Authority, Power, and Precedence, only 
different in Patent. 3. The Lord High Treaſurer, whoſe Offfee 
(as being Prefetus Brarii) is to take Charge of all the Kmg's Re- 
venue kept in the Exchequer, as alſo to check all Officers employed 
in collecting the ſame, and ſuch like. This Office is frequently ex- 


ecuted by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion (terme Lords cf 


the Treaſury.) 4. The Lord Prefident of the Council, whoſe Office 
is to attend upon the King, and ſummon the Council, to propoſe 
Buſineſs at the Council Table, and report the ſeveral 'Tranſations 
of the Board. 5. The Lord Privy-Seal, whoſe Offiee is to paſs all 
Charters and Grants of the King, and Pardons ſigned by the King, 
before they come to the Great Seal of Eagland; as alſo divers other 
Matters of ſmaller Moment, which do not paſs the Great Seal. 
But this Seal is not to be affixed to any Grant without good War- 
rant under the King's Privy Signet; nor even with ſuch Warrant, 
if the Thing granted be againſt Law or Cuſtom, until the King be 
firſt acquainted therewith. 6. The Lord Great Chamberlain of 
England, whoſe Office is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and wear- 
ing Clothes, on the Coronation-.Jay ; to put on the King's Apparel 
that Morning ; to carry at the Coronation the Coif, Gloves, and 
Linnen, which are to be uſed by the King on that Oecaſion; like- 
wiſe the Sword and Scabbard, as alſo the Gold to be offered by the 
King, together with the Robe: Royal and Crown; to undiefs and 
attire the Kink with his Royal Robes ; to ſerve the King that Day 
with Water to waſh his Hands before and after Dinner. 7. The 
Lord High Conſtable of Exgland, an Officer whoſe Power is 00 grea-, 


and 
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that 'twas thought inconvenient. to lodge the ſame in any Subject 
ſince the Vear 1521; and now conferred on ſome of the chieſeſt 
Peer, pro re natd, as upon occaſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials 
by Combat. (8.) The Earl Marſhal of Exg/and, whoſe Office is to 
take Cognizance of all Matters of War and Arms; to determine 
Contracts concerning Deeds of Arms out of the Realm pon Land, 
and Matters touching Wars within the Realm, which the Common 
Law cannot determine. (g.) The Lord High Admiral of England, 
whoſe Truſt and Honour is ſo great, that this Office hath been 
uſually given either to ſome of the King's younger Sons, near Kinſ- 


men, or one of the chiefeſt Peers of the Realm: To him is com- 


mitted the Management of all Maritime Affairs; the Government 
of the King's Navy; a deciſive Power in all Cauſes Maritime, as 
well Civil as Criminal. He alſo commiſſionates Vice-Admirals, 
Rear- Admirals, Sea - Captains, &c. and enjoys a number of Privi- 
leges, too many here to be mentioned. This Office is commonly 
executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion (termed Lords 
of the Admiralty.) | 95 

After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the va- 


rious Courts of Judicature eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom, eſpecially 


the High Court of Parliament, which is ſupreme to all others, and 
to wiaem all laſt Appeals are made. I might here likewiſe mention 
all the Subordinate Courts of «this Realm, particularly that of the 


King's Bench, the Court of Common-Pleas, the High Court of Chan- 


cery, the Exchequer, and the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. 
as alſo the Eccleſiaſtical Courts in Subordination to the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury ; as the Court of Arches ; the Court of Audience ; the 
Prerogative Court; the Court of Faculties, and that of Peculiars. 
But to declare the Nature and Conſtitution, the ample Privileges, 
and manner of Procedure in each of then, would far exceed the 
narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. I ſhall not therefore deſcend to 
Particulars, only adding to this Paragraph, that beſides theſe va- 
rious Courts above-mentioned, the King, conſulting the Eaſe and 
Welfare of the Subject, adminiſters Juſtice by his itinerant Judges, 
and that in their yearly Circuits thro' the Kingdom; and for the 
better governing of, and keeping the King's Peace in particular 
Counties, Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs, and Villages of this Realm, 


Counties have their reſpective Lord-Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and Juſ- 
tices of the Peace; Hundreds, their Bailiffs, High Conſtables, and 


Petty - Conſtables; Cities, their Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, Qc. 


Boroughs and Towns incorporate, bave either a Mayor, or two 


Bailiffs, or a Port-Reeve, who in Power are the ſame with Mayor 
and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Juſtices of the Peace 
within their own Liberties. And laſtly, Villages are in Subjection 
to the Lord of the Manor, under whom is the Conſtable or Head- 
borough, to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bring them 


before the-Juſtice. Of ſuch an admirable Conſtitution is the Engli/& 
2 Co rn 1 1 1 Government, 
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Government, that no Nation whatſoever can juſtly pretend to ſuch a 
Model, and no People in the World may live more happy, if they. 


pleaſe ; ſo that it may be juſtly affirmed of them, what the Poet 
ſaith in another Cafe, only with Change of Perſons, 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona nôrint, 
Anglicans ! 


Arms.) The Enfigns Imperial of the Monarch of Great Britain, 
are in the firſt Place, Azure, Three-Flower-de-Luces, Or, the Roy- 
al Arms of France quartered with the Imperial Enſigus of Exg/and, 
which are, Gules, Three Lions Paſſant Gardant in Pale, Or. In the 
ſecond Place, within a double treſſure Counter flowered de lys: Or, 
a Lion Rampant Gules, for the Royal Arms of Scotland. In the 
third Place, Azure, an Jriſb Harp, Or, ſtringed Argent, for the Roy- 
al Enſigns of Ireland. In the fourth Place, as in the firſt. Theſe 
Enfigns Armorial are placed after a new Manner fince the late Re- 
volution and Union, the Arms of England and Scotland being quar- 
tered together ; and fince King G-orge's Acceſſion to the Throne, are 
added the Arms of the Houſe of Brunſavick Lunenburgb, which are 
Azure, an Horſe, at full Liberty, Argent, charged with Charlemaign's 
Crown, anſwerable to his being Arch-Treaſurer of the Empire; all 
within the Garter, the chief Enſign of that moſt noble Order; upon 
the Game, a rich Mantle of Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermin, adorned 
with an Imperial Crown, and ſurmounted for a Cre# by a Lion Paſ: 
fant Gardant. Or, crowned, as the former, and an Unicorn A.- 
gent gorged with a Crown, thereto a Chain affixed, paſſing between 
nis Fore-legs, and reflexed over his Back: Or, both ſtanding upon 
a Compartment, placed underneath ; and in the Table of that Com- 
partment is ez preſſed the King of Great Britain's Motto, which is, 
Dieu & mon Droit. <A 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are, (for the moſt 
Part) of the true reformed Religion, publickly profeſſed; and care: 
fully taught in its choiceſt Purity. In reforming of which, they 
were not ſo hurried by popular Fury and Faction (as in other Na- 
tions) but. proceeded in a more prudent, regylar, and Chriſtian Me- 


thod ; reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the Church of Rome, 
than ſhe had ſeparated from the Truth, embracing that excellent 


Advice of the Prophet (Jer. vi. 16.) Stand ye in theWays, and ſee, ard 


p for the old Paths, where is the good Way, and walk therein. So 


at the Reformed Church of England is a true Mean, or middle Way 
betwixt thoſe two Extreams of Superſtition and Fanaticiſm, both 
equally to be avoided. The Doctrine of which Church thus refined, 
is briefly ſummed up in the Thirty - nine Articles, and Book of Homi- 
lies; and her Diſcipline and Worſhip are to be ſeen in the Liturgy and 
Book of Canons. All which being ſeriouſly weighed and conſidered 
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by a judicious and impartial Mind, it may be found that this natio- 
nal Church is, for certain, the exacteſt of all the reformed Churches, 
and comes neareſt to the primitive Pattern of any in Chriftendom : 
For her Doctrine is entirely built upon the Prophets and Apoſtles. 
According to the Explication of the ancient Fathers, her Government 
rightly conſidered, is truly Apoſtolical ; her Liturgy is a notable Ex- 


tract of the beſt of the primitive Forms, her Ceremonies are few in 


Number, but ſuch as tend to Decency and true Devotion. In a Word, 


the Church of England doth firmly hold and maintain the whole 
Body of the true Catholick Faith, and none other, according to the 
holy Scripture, and the four firſt general Councils; ſo that her Sons 
may truly ſay, in the Words of an eminent Luminary of the ancient 
Church, In ea regula incedimus quam E * ab Apoſtolis, Apoſtoli 
a Chriſto, & Chriſtus a Deo accepit. At preſent all Sects and Par- 
ties are tolerated; and it is truly as melancholy to conſider, as tis 
hard to determine, whether our Heats and Diviſions on one Hand, 
or open Profaneneſs and Irreligion on the other, be moſt predomi- 
In the mean time, this is moſt certain, that they are both e- 


ing moſt diſmal and dangerous in the End. But. That it may 
* pleaſe the Almighty to grant to all Nations, Unity, Peace and 
Concord; to bring into the Way of Truth all ſuch as have erred 
and are deceived ; to ſtrengthen ſuch as do ſtand ; to comfort and 
help the Weak-hearted ; to raiſe up them that fall; and finally to 
© beat down Satan under our Feet, is the daily and fervent Prayer 
of the Church of Chriſt; and the hearty Wiſh and Deſire of eve- 
ry Son thereof. The Chriſtian Faith is thought to have been 
planted in England, tempore (ut ſtimus) ſumms Tiberii Ceſaris, ac- 
cording to ancient G3/das ; but afterwards more univerſally received, 


anno 180, it being then openly profeſſed by publick Authority, un- 


der King Lucius; who is ſaid to have been the firſt Chriſtian King 
in the World; yet ſeveral doubt whether there was ever ſuch a Man 
in the World, In general, this is certain, that Chriſtiaqjty was pro- 
pagated here in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. | FF 
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ALE $ [the Seat of the ancient Britons, and bound- 
ed on the Eaſt by a Part of England; on the Weſt, 
North and South by St. George's Channel] is termed by the Italiass, 
Wallia, by the Spaniards, Gales ; by the French, Galles ; by the 
Germans, Valles; and by the Eng liſ, Wales; ſo called, as ſome ima- 
gine, from Idauallo, Son to Cadwallader, who retired into this Coun- 
try with the remaining Britons. But ochers rather think, that as 


Name.] 


the Britons derive their Pedigree from the Gauls, ſq they alſo retain 
the Name; this Country being {till termed by the French, _—_ i 5 


which; uſing N for G (according to the Saxon Cuſtom) agrees pretty 
id icli Art ür en 


well with the preſent Title: t 4 I1D 

n n Iv 23t- 20 2027 % 
Air] The, ur o this Country, is _much the fame. as in thoſe 
Counties of Exg/ang,. which lie unde the ſame Parallel of, Latitude. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to ales, is that Part of the vaſt 
Paciſick Ocean, between 190 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, with 
56 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. | 41:10 I ie e 
' Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth North Cli- 
mate) is generally very Mountainous, yet ſome of its Valles are 
abundantly fertile, producing great "Plenty of Corn and others are 

very fit for Paſturage. It is likewiſe well ſtored with large Quar- 
ries of Free- Mone, as alſo ſeveral Mines of Lead-Oar and'\Coals;::*Fhe 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 16 Hours and a Half, 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt 7 Hours and three Quarter and the 
r rde e 


Nights proportionablß. 


f * 5 | $64 36 SIS4tL.o- def 4 inc hor & DIR Janne 
.- Commodities ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cate 
tle; Butter, Cheeſe, 'Welch-Frizes, Cottons, Bays, Herrings, Hades, 
Calve-Skins; Honey, Wax; and-ſuch liksc to Trans nw 
_ Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of this Principality, eſpecially Den- 
ae ne en ty be ſeep. e 1hae famave, Walls gom- 
moniy called King Ofa's Dyke, made by Offa the Mercias, as a Boun- 
ory between the Saxons and Britons, (2] At un Village, called 
eabton in Glamorganhhire, is a rèmarkable Spring wgh the Sea, 
which ebbs and flows contrary to the Sea. (z.) In the ſame-County, 
as alſo Caermarthenſbire, ate feveral.ahcient Sepulchral Monuments, 
and divers noted Stone Pillars, with obſervable Inſcriptions on 
them. (4.) In Brectaociſbirè are ſome other remarkable Pillars, par- 
ticularly that called Mayen y Marynnion-(or the Maiden Stone) near 
the Town! of Brecknoct. Anothefat Pentre 1bythrog.in Lban d. Ered 
Pariſh. Anda third in Form of a Croſs, m Vanor Pariſhe (f.] In 
Glamorganſoire are the Remains of Caer P by/i Caſtle (taken by ſome 
for the Bullaum Silarum) which are generally reckoned the nobleſt 
Ruins of ancient Architecture of any in Britain. (6). InMerionerh- 


Spire is Kaler Iarit, a Mountain remarkable for its prodigious 


Height, being commonly reckoned the higheſt of an in Bzitain; as 
an Argument for which, it is urged by ſome, that the ſame Moun- 
tain affords Variety of Alpine Plans; (7:) In Caernarvogſbire is a per- 
pendicular Rock of a great Height, through which the publick Road 
lies, and occaſions no ſmall Terror to many Travellers for on one 
Hand the lofty impending Rock threatens (as it were) every Minute 
to cruſh them to Pieces, and the prodigious Precipice below is ſo very 
hideous and full of Danger; that one falſe Step is of diſmal Conſe 
quence. (8.) Near Ba fing wer in Flint/hire, is: that remarkable 
Fountain commonly called Holy- Well, which ſends forth ſo con- 
ſiderable a Stream, as to be 3 almoſt to * | 
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But more obſervable for its pretended Sanctity of old (and that de- 
rived from the fabulous Story of 8. Winefrid) as alſo the wonderful 
Virtues of its Waters; and thoſe were chiefly owing to the For- 
gery of the Monks of Bafngwoerk.” q.) In Pembrotefbire is Milford 
oor which, ' for*Eargeneſs and Vaud can, perhaps, be out- 
done by none in Europe, e "recks, 5 Bays, and 13 
Roads And may thereupon be deſerv 

Rarities of this Country. Laftly, In Monmout hibire are many Roman 
Altars dug up with Variety of Inferiptions upon them: For which, 
and maay others, Vide Cambden's Britannia, late Edition, from 
Page: 612, to 620, as alſo from 623, to 628, with Page 593, 594. 
600, 60, 605. But if the earjous Reader would fee the chief 

Rarities of Males at one View, let him conſult the-aforefaid Au- 
thor Page 697, where he will find the Remarkables of this Prin- 
eipality repreſented in Sculpture; particularly theſe following, vix. 
a curious carved Pillar, called Maen y Chwyan, on Moftyn Mountain 

in Hlintſbire. Two remarkable Pillars at Caer Phyli Caſtle in Gla- 
morganbbire. An Alabaſter Statue, found near Porth-fbini Kras in 
Monnouthfoire.' And finally, ſome Roman Armour and Medals, 
with Variety of Coins, both Romiaw and Britiſts, dug up at ſeveral 
Times in ſeveral Parts of Wales. . 3 v7 
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. Univerſities.) None. Rs" e Rei 
Manners.) The Welch are à People generally reputed very 
faithful and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to 
Strangers in their own. The Common (ſor the molt Part) are ex- 
traurdinaty fimple and ignorant, but their Gentry are eſteemed 
both brave: and hoſpitable. 'Fhey are univerſally inalined to a 
choleric Femper, and extravagantly value themſelves on their Pedi- 
grees and Families. ad 92 


Tanguage. J. The Welfs (being the Offspring of the ancient Br#- 
tains) do ene their . Language, which yet remains 
more free from a Mixture of exotic Words, than any modern Tongue 
in Europe à Language which hach nothing to recommend it to 
Strangers, it being both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the 
Ear, by Reaſon of its vaſt Multitüde of Conſonanta. Their Pater 
- Nofter runs thus: Ein Tad yr hwn 'wyt yn y nefoedd, ſenctiedier dy 
enw: Dued dy dery mas; bid dy ewyllys ar ydddaiar megis y mac yn 
nneſdedd dyre i ni hed dyw ein bara beunyddiol: Wr ein 
23 | 5 FDayledion, 


edly reckoned among the 
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© dyledion, fell y maddewn ny i'n dyled wry: Ac nar arwain mi brole 
© diageth, either gwared in Ng dewg, Auen. | 


Government.) This Principality was an ciently g <a 
down King of Kings (there being frequently Pee fdr uth, and . 
ther for North Wales; and [2 pms no 165 than kve. Aeli 
regal Power) bat, was fully pet 1. 12824 by £dw 24. 

Hr 


who Ws fx 4 on broug * his Qu ueemat Caernatwan 
Caſtle, in Wales, and fnding the Welhb exeemely averſe againſt a 


foreign Governpr, proffered them the young hos be of their 
own) to be their E ed, 
and accordingly ſwore Obedience to him; ' fine FIT Time, the 
King of Eaglanl's eldeft- Son is fitted Prinz of Wales, and all Writs 
in that Principality 3 are iſſued out N his Name. 0 

1 Pe G19 Gut 


Arms. 4, The Amns- of Tn of Iaterdiffer from hols « of 


England, oily by he- Addition uf Label of three Pont“. 
proper and pecullar Device; comm Aw rer Of 


Prince's Arms, is e 
with this Inſeriptipn N * . e. Te, i 
that of te Ap Tos. ee ble (he i 4 Child,"s 
not from a Servant. — td 


2 
988 850 2 ga | —— = EY) - X foe 
| Relightt. The Inka ts ef | leaſt the Mot intel- 
ligent of . are bf N 1222 Rel on Tue to thePlat- 
form of the Church of England; but maty of the meaneſt Sort are 
ſo groſly ignorant in religious ny, hat they'd del nochn from 
mere Heathens. .. For-the remedyi ich, the Ia => 
ble Mr. Gouge was at ws ar Pains — ene n pe 
bleſſed Goſpel to procuring and difteibiitiig ame 
LO No — of Bibles,” a a Bqoks of Devon, ih In 55 
noble boy terwards teviwedt und fur- 
nay y * * — id ſeveral other well 95 
poſed „ my lawenred emitetit Divide; D 
Anthon } and- we are willing to hope, that the fame will be 
kept l on Foot, and happily promoted by the Aid and Encourage- 
ment of ſome ſerious Chriſtians amongſt us, The Chrifftan Faich is 
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the Brigg Ocean, and 


her ancient Writers under the Names of Jerha, Fiverna, 
Tris, &c. and by modern Authors Hiberaia]'is termed by the Tal. 
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Rheums, and ſuch like Diſtempers, to which the Inhabitants are 
frequently: ſubject. The opp Site Place of the E _ to®: dnl 
that Part of the Pacifick-Oceas, lying between 17 Ahd. 17 Des 
grees of Longitude, with 33, and 56*Degtees of South"Exttu 


Seil.] The Soil of this-Country*(ig tying in the ih And Toth 


n 
Das 
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North Climates) is abundantly fertile; but naturally more fit for - 
Graſs and, Paſturage, than, Tillage. .\Mock-of this Kingdom 18 Ni 


overgrown: wich Woods, or incumbered with vaſt Bogs and Un- 
wholeſome Marſhes, yielding neither Profßt nor Pleaſure to the In- 
habitants, but not near ſo muchas fur merh: There being a great 
deal of Wood cut down, and many large Marſhes drained- ia his 
Age, and the Ground employed for varidub Sorts of Grain, Wick 
it produceth in great Plenty. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Part of this Country is about 17 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in 
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mot n at Caufervey which runs from 
the Botto e Sea, none-can tell how far. Its 


Lenke is ut 690 Feet the Brea | 
2 and 120 in t! ee "6 dds Whey 


val in 
Height, ßeing in ſome Places thirty fix Feet from the -—_ of the 
Strand, aud in others only. fiftgen. I conſiſts of many thouſands of 
Pillars, perpendicular to the Plain of the r and all of diffe- 
wy a dee Sies ; bat moſt of them Pentagoual, br 1 
all irregul 1 4 parte Draught and Deſtription of 
70 _ onder ful Can/exuay, With an Eſſay, proving the ſame to be ra- 


_ ther the 4 Won Nature chan Art, Fid. Philoſoph; Tramact. No. 


212, 224. E. In the Province of Liter, i the famous — Neagh, 
e for its rare petrefying Quality z but upon dus Exami- 
nation, tis Fad that the faid — — oußht te Huge aſcribed to the 
Sail 1 round adjacent to the Lake, rather, than to the Water 
of the Lake itſell. 3. Ja ſexeral-Parts of this om are ſome · 
times dug up Horns of a — — Bigveſs (one Pair lately found 
ce 5 en ert and ten Inches, from the Tip oi the right —— to 
f Nuh left). which. gives oc lion to apprehend that t! 
e . Aae, was oy ror common in ds 
excellent. yin Ireland. in nouriſhing ne 
ve at s "hy, ſame is An 1 I need. 
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er, implaca 10 Tait ty, conflant in Love, 


We e e 158 nch 
Language.) 


| own, Pater Nofter/in the 1riſþ Tongue runs thus f Air math 
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Language.] The Laiguage here uſed by the Natives being the 1 
Triſh, — 55 be of a Bitißb Extraction, by comparing the ſame 


with the Welch. Phe Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their 


da hoilam hieoil air nimh agis air thalamni. 'Air naran laidthuil 
„ tabhair dhuſn à niombh; agis math duin dair ſpinea zmmil agis 
© mathum viddar fentehunniqm ; agis na trilaic aſtoch ſay anauſen ; 
bac ſarſino ole. Amen „ 


« ataigh air nin, nabz fer haminitiz tegiuh da Hatiatcher-deantur 
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CTRL 


Government. ] The Government of this Country is by one Su- 
preme Officer, who is commonly termed. the Lozd Lieutenant, of 
Lord Deputy, of Trelan4. No Vice-Roy in Euroje is inveſted with 

ater Power, nor cometh” nearer the Majeſty of à King in bis 
Train and State, than he. For his Aſſiſtance he's allowed a . 
Council to adviſe with upon all Oeeaſions. As for the Laws of the 
Kingdom (which are the ſtanding Rule of all Ciyil Government) they 
owe their Beginning and Origmal to the Engh/Þ Parliament and 
Council, and muſt firſt paſs the Great Seal of EAg . In Abſence 
of the Lieutenant, the Supreme Power is lodged in Lords-J uftices, 
who have the fame Authority with a Lieutenant: The various: 
Courts of Judicature, both for civil and criminal Affairs, and their 
Manner of proceeding, in each of them, are much the ſame here as 
J gs ; ay Goods nos” 
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Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Proteft ants, 
ay Papifts, The beſt civilized Parts of the Kingdom are. ofithe 
eformed Religion, according to the Platform of the Chureh of 
England. Bat the far greater Part of the old native Lib, do ftill- 
adhere to Popi/a Superltitions, and are as-credulous of many ridicu- 
lous Legends as in former Times. The Chriflian Faith was frſt 
preached in this Country by St. Pazrich, (Anno 435.) who is gene- 
rally affirmed to be the Nephew of St. Martin of Tours,” > SR 
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Having chus travelled through Britain and Jre/and che Greater 52 
of the Britanzick Iſlands] proceed we next to the Leſſer, which in 
2 of Great Britain, ate ſituated on the Eaſt, Weſt, North and 
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The chief of Which t Makids ! Hy coin, Viz. 11 


0 | art 
The Orcades, | "Man, | Jer 1 


The Shetland, "The Iſles of 0, The mY of 4 Cuern/e pt ; 
The Hebrides, PR OL. 241 1 Lee 
Some what of all theſe, and in their "ROY e bie, T7 " 


Pd 
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: $ 3 The renten or Orkney Bands. ; 


„HE Number of theſe Ilan is indeed very great, and of 
them 26 are actually inhabited; the reſt veſt called Holms, 


are uſed ol for Faſturage. Moſt of chem are bleſſed with a very 
pure 


2 a 88 
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pure and healthfut Air to breathe in, but their Soil is very diffe- 
rent, being in ſome extremely dry and ſandy, in others wet and 
marſhy; however, they are indifferently- fruitful in Oats and 


Barley, but deſtitute of Wheat, Rye and Peaſe. Many uſeful 


Commodities are yearly exported from them to divers foreign Parts. 
In theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Footſteps of the P:#i4 Nation, from 
whom Pi#land Frith is commonly thought to derive its Name. The 


Inhabitants do ſtill retain many Gothick and Textonick Terms in their 


Language; and ſome ancient Ger man Sirnames, as yet in Uſe, do 
plainly evidence their Extraction. Being as yet great Strangers to 
that effeminacy of Living in the Southern Parts of Britain, they 
commonly arrive to very conſiderable Ages; and ſeldom it is that 
they die of the Phyſician. Theſe Iſlands have been viſited by the 
Romans, poſſeſſed by the Pz4s, and ſubject to the Danes; but 
2 IV. of Denmark having quitted all his Pretenſions to em, 
in favour of King Fames VI. upon the Marriage of that Prince 
with his Siſter, they have ever ſince acknowledged Allegiance to the 


1 


Orkney, or his Deputy. ig 462 
X 7 $ 3 The Shetland. Ho I 


Verne of Shetland, are commonly comprehended 
O 


no leſs than 46 Iſlands, with 40 Holms, befides many Rocks. 

theſe Iſlands, about 25 are inhabited, the reſt being uſed only 
for feeding of Cattle. They enjoy a very healthful Air: and the 
Inhabitants do generally arrive to a great Age. Tn ſeveral of them 
are ſome Obeliſks ſtill ſtanding, with divers old Fabricks, made, as 
is commonly believed, by the P:i&#s. © The Gentry, who removed 


hither from the Continent, uſually ſpeak as in the North of Scoe- 


land; but the common Sort of People, who are deſcended from the 
Norwegians, do ſtill retain a corrupt Norſe Tongue, called Vorn. 
All theſe Iſlands belong now to the Crown of Scotland, and àre rec. 
koned a Part of the Stewarty of Orkney. e 


33. The Hebrides, 


Tru might Cluſier of Ilands, che Ebudzs of Prolemy, Colin, 


| J liny, are commonly termed. the Weſtern Iſles, from their 
Situation in reſpect of Scotland, to which Crown they belong. In 
Soil they are yery different, but generally bleſt with a pure and 


healthful Air. They ſurpaſs three hundred in Number, though. 


reckoned by ſome but forty- four. Their Inhabitants uſe the Ir 


Tongue, yet with Difference of Dialect from that in [reland; and 


are much the ſame with the Highlanders on * Continent of Scet- 
land, both in Habit, ' Cuſtoms, and Manner of living, The moſt 


Scotiſh Crown, and are immediately governed by the Steward of 


remarkable 
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remarkable of all theſe Iſlands are two, viz. Jora and St. Kil#r; 
The former, now called Columbſtiil, nigh the Iſle of Mull, is noted 
for being of old the Burying· place of the Kings of Scotland, and the 
chief Reſidence. of the ancient Culees. The other, termed by the 
Iſlanders, Hirt, by Buchanan, Hirta, and afterwards St. Kl. or 
Killer, is the remoteſt of all the Hebrider; and ſo obſervable fo 
ſome Remarkables therein, and ſeveral uncommon Caſtoins peculiar 
to its Inhabitants, that a Deſcription thereof was of late thought 
worthy of a particular Treatiſe, entitled, I Veyage to Sr. Kilda, to 
which I remit the Reader. 4] KA. SN $5659 eig 


8 3. The Ie of Man, © 8 
* HIS Tſland {called Monoeda by Prolemy, and by Pliny, Mona- | 


I ia) enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expoſed on every 


Side to the bleak piercing Winds from the Sea. Its Soil oweth 
much of its Fertility to the Care and Induſtry of the Huſbandman, 
The Inhabitants (a Mixture of Engliſh, Scots and 1ri/h, commonly 
called Man ſinen) have in general a very good Character. The or- 
dinary Sort of People. retain much of the Irisb in their Language 
and Way of Living; but thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the 
Englich. In this they are peculiarly happy, that all litigious Pro- 
ceedings are baniſhed from among them, all Differences being 
ſpeedily determined by. certain Judges, called Deemfeers, and that 
without Writings or Fees : If the Caſe be found very intricate, then 
It is referred to 12 Men, whom they term the Ken, of the Iſland. 
This Iſland belonged once to the Score, and in it the Biſhop of 
the Iſles had his Cathedral; but now the whole, together with 
the Advowſon of the Biſnoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, 
who are commonly ſtiled Lord: of Mas, though Kings in effect; 
they having all Kind of civil Power and Juriſdiction over the Inha- 
2 ſtill under the Fief and Soyereignty of the Crown of 


8 5. Angleſey. a 


"HIS Iſland, the celebrated Mona of the Romans, and ancient 
Seat of the Druids, is bleſſed with a very fruitful Soil, pro- 
ducing moſt Sorts of Grain, eſpecially Wheat, Þ fuck Abundance, 
that the Welch commonly term it, A we nam Gymry s i. e. Mon, 
fbe Narſery of Wales, becauſe that Principality is frequently ſup- 


' plied from thence in unſealonable Years. *Tis commonly reckoned 
as one of che Counties of North Wales, and acknowledpeth Subjec- 
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$6. The Ie of Wight. 


HIS Iſland, termed by P:olemy, Ouwryc 3 and- by the Ro- 
mans, Vecta, Vedis, or Vefefis, enjoys a pure healthful Air, 

and is generally reckoned a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of 
Ground. Twas once honoured, as the Je of Man, with the 
Title of Kingdom; for Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was 
crowned King of Fight by Henry VI. anno 1445, but that Title 
died with himſelf about two Years after, and tis now reckoned on - 
ly a Part of Hamp/vire,-and is governed in like Manner as other of 
the leſſer Iflands, 


5 7. Jerſey, Guernſey, and Alderney. 


HES E Iſlands, with Sark, another ſmall adjacent Ile, are all 
of William the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedom of 
Normandy, that now remains in the Poſſeſſion of the Fagliſß Crown, 
Their Soil is ſufficiently rich, producing, in great Abundance, both 
Gorn and Fruits, eſpecially les, of which they make plenty of 
Cyder ; and the Air is To healthful to breathe in, that the Inhabi- 
tants have little or no Uſe for Phyſicians among them, 'They chief 
ly employ themſelves in Agricaltare and knitting of Stockings1 and 
during War with France, they are much given to prwateering. Tt 
is obſervable of Guernſey, that no venomous Creature can live in it 
and that the Natives generally look younger by ten Years than they 
really are, Theſe Iſlands being annexed to the Erg/;zÞ Crown, anne 
1180, by Henry I. have, to their great Honour, continued firm in 
their Allegiance to Exgtand, ever ſinet that Time, a 
of ſeveral Attempts made upon them by the French. And ſo muc 
for the lefler Zrjtannick Iſlands. But if the Reader deſires a larger 
Account of them, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Bri- 
tannia, from Page 1049, to 1116, incluſive.  _ 25 
Having thus particularly ſuryeyed the Britannick Iſlands, both 
greater and leſſer, proceed we now, according to our propoſed Me- 
thod, to the ſecond Part of this Section, which is to take a View of 
all other Iſlands belonging to Furope, whether they lie on the North, 
Welt, or Squth of the main Continent. Thereſore. 
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II. Of all. the other European Iſlands, 
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E uropean Gan are ſituated ed on the 4 Weſt of Europe, 

' | | 8 15 South , n 5 E 
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| Ie The. Iſle of Ice land. >.» 47 
On the | Weſt, are J The Brirannick [of which already. 96574 630 
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South, are thoſe in the Mediterrancay' Sea. 0 1 K Ni 
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Name. ] T*. Iflands | are, termed Scandinavian, | from. the vaſt 


I Peninſula, of Scandia, or. Scandinavia, nigh unto 
whoſe Coaſts. thoſe Hlands do generally lie. The Peninſula it ſelf, 
mentioned both by Pliay and Se/inus. under the ſame; Name, is 
probably taken from the ſmall Province of Saueden, called Scania, 
now more commonly Scbanen. As far the chiefeſt of the Scand; 
2awvian. Iſlands, via. Zealand {the ancient Codanonia of. Pomponi us 
Mela] our modern Daniſh Geographers would fain derive its Name 
from the great Plenty of Corn it proguceth; alledging that Zealand or 
Seeland, is only a Corruption > Sedland or Szedland..... But others, 
with greater Shew of Probability, will have its modern Deno 1 
on to denote only a Plat of Ground or Iſland ſurrounded 9 ea. 


Air.] The Scandinavian Iſlands being ſtrangely Nttered up and 
down tne Baltique Sea, and the main Weſtern OEan, and ofa 
very different Make, ſome being high and rocky, others low and 
Plain, the Temperature of the Air can't be expected to be.the {ame 
in all of em, eſpecially as to Moiſture and, Dryneſ. As touching 
Heat and Cold, it's much the ſame; with the Air of thoſe Places on 
the adjacent Continent that lie under, the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


S0il.] The Soil of the Scandinavian Iſlands is wonderfully diffe- 
rent, ſome of them being very fertile, and others extremely barten. 
T he fertile Iſlands are thoſe of Zealand, Gothiand, Borubalm, Funct, 
Falfter, Laland, and the Men. In all, or moſt of them, is good 
Plenty of Corn, not only enough for their Inhabitants, but alſo a 


conſiderable Quantity for Tranſportation. They likewiſe abound 4 


with good Paſturage, and breed vaſt Numbers of Cattle. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in the Scandinavian Iſlands, is the 
very ſame. with thoſe Parts of Scandinavia it ſelf, that lie under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. gent adll 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported from the beſt of 
thoſe Iſlands, are Fiſh, Ox-Hides, Buck-Skins, and Corn, particu- 


Rarities.) In the Iſland Veen, are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of an 
ancient Obſervatory, erected by Tycho Brahe, that famous "Daniſh 
Afronomer ; one Part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was 
termed Uraniburg; and the other à deep Dungeon, beſet with 
Looking-Glaſſes, was named his Sze//iburg. How neat this Obſerva-. 
tory was, when intire, and how well ſtocked with Mathematical In- 
ſtruments, is now uncertain; but this, methinks, is pretty certain, 
that the Iſland Veen (with Submiſſion to better Judgments) was none 
of the fitteſt for Aſtronomical Obſervations of all Sorts (fach as the 
taking the exact Time of the Riſing and Setting of Celeſtial Bodies, 
together with their Amplitudes) becauſe the Iſland lies low, and is 


Land- 
4 


: 


by the German, Iuand and by the Engliſb, Ice land 3 io called 
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Land- locked on all Points of the Compaſs, ſave three; being hemmed 
in by the Scbediſb and Daniſh Coaſts from S. by E. quite round to 
S. 8. W. as I particularly took notice of Anne 1700. (having then 


occaſion to be upon the Iſland) befides the ſenfible Land- Horizon of 


the Nein is extremely uneven and rugged; the North and Eaſtern 
Parts ti ereof being ſome riſing Hills in the Province of ebnen, and 
the Weſtern Part is moſtly over- ſpread with Trees on the Iſland 
Zealand. from the femoteſt of whoſe Coaſts the Vein is not diſtant 
above three Leagues. Nigh to the Ifle of Hitteren, on the Norwepian 
Coaſt, is that dreadful Whirl-pool, commonly called the Navel of the 
Sea : But of it already, when treating of Norwvay. ' As for the Ra- 
rities of the Iſland Zealand (particularly thoſe in the Maſeum Regi. 

um, at wy 4 VIC ICE P OED PIR Oe 


" 4rchbilbophs, Ec. Vid. Seveden, Dennark, | and Norway. 5 


Manners.) The Scandinavian Wands that are actually inhabited, 
are generally peopled from the neareſt Part of the Comtinent, and are 
therefore ſtocked either with Swedes, Danes, or Norvegians. What 
the particular Genius of each of thoſe Nations is, has been altead) 
declared, when treating of the various Kingdoms of Scandinavia, t 
which I remit the Reader, „„ 


Language.] What hath been juſt now faid of the Inhabitants of the 
Scandinavian Iſlands, in Reference to their Manners, the ſame may 
be affirmed of them in relation to their Language. 


; a 


Government.) The Scandinavian Iſlands belonging to Seder, 


Denmark, or Nirway, do on Subjection either to his Swediſh or 


Dani/o Majeſty ; and the moſt conſiderable of em are accordingly 
ruled by particular Governors, either appointed in, or fent ro them by 
the two Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark. © = 


 '» Arms.) Vid. Seandinavia. 


Religion.) Thoſe of the Scandinavian Iſlands that are actually ia- 
habited, being peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denmark, 
or Norevay : and Letheraniſm being the only eftabliſhed Religion in 
thoſe Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands may be generally 
reckoned to profeſs the ſame Religion. The particular Time when 
each of them received the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain. 

8 2. The Ie of Iceland. | 

ran rn Iſland, taken by ſome for the much controverted 
- »  & Thule of the Ancients, is termed by the Italian: 
1llands ; by the Spaniard:, Tierra elada ;' by the French, ande; 


from 
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ParT II. 
from the Abundance of Ice where with it is environed for the greateſt 
an hut ar omarsd: der oregon rt 


Air.] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean furrounding this Hand, and | 


the great iy of Snow wherewith it is moſtly covered;-the 
Air muſt of 7 be very ſharp and piercing, vet abundantiy 
healthfal to breathe in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed with 


that cold Climate. The oppofite Place of the Globe to Le- lan, 


is that Part of the vaſt. Antarctic. Ocean, lying between 162, and 
. of Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South La. 
titude. | | 


Soil.} Conſidering only the Situation of Tce-/and, it lying in the 
18th, 10th, z0th, and 2 15 North Climates) we may cafily imagine 
the Soil is none of the beſt. In ſome Parts where the Ground is 
level, there are indeed ſeveral Meadows very good for Paſture, hut 
elſewhere the Iſland is incumbered either with valt Deferts, barten 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. So: deſtitute of Grain is it, that 
the — Inhabitants grind and make Bread of dried Fiſh- bones. Inu 
the Northern Parts they have the Sun for one Month without Setting, 
and want him intirely another, according as he approacheth the two 
Tropicks. | 5 A. | 


Commodities.] From this cold and barren Ifland, are yearly ex- 
ported Fiſh, Whale-Oil, Tallow, Hides, Brimſtone, and white 
Faxes Skins, which the Natives batter with Strangers for Neceſlaries 

Rarities.} Notwithſtanding this Iſland doth lie in ſo cold a Cli- 
mate, yet in it are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with Hecla, 
a terrible Volcano, which (though always covered with Snow up to 
the very Top) doth frequently vomit forth Fire and ſulphureous Mat- 
ter in great Abundance; and that ſometunes with fuch a terrible. 
Roaring, that the loudeſt. Claps of Thunder are hardly ſo formida- 


ble. In the Weſtern Parts of the Hland is a Lake of a.petrefying 


Nature; and towards the Middle, another which commonly ſends 
up ſuch a peſtilentious Vapour, as frequently kills Birds that endea - 
vour to fly over it. Some alſo write af Lakes on the Tops of Moun- 
tains, and thoſe well ſtored with Salmon. © bs 


 Archbiſoopricks, &c.] In this Ifland are two Daniþ Biſhopricks, 
viz. thoſe of Schalholt and Hola. Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities, 


Mcanners.} The Tce-landers, being Perſons of a middle Stature, 
but of great Strength, are generally reckoned a very ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious Sort of People. They commonly live to a great Age, 


apd 
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and. many value themſelves: not a little for their Stfength of Body. 


Both Sexes are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Employment 
is F iſhing. 


F '* ih ] The Denerhets ding. do ofoally 88 as in Den 
mark. As for the Natives, they ſtill recain the old Gothick RE e 


Gans 1 Tunis Illand being ſubjeRt to the Dani Crown, is 
governed by a particular. Vice- Roy, ſent thither by the King of 
ame, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarihy in e e 


Arm] For Arms. Vid. Denmark, p. 69. 


© 


- Retigion: 1 The Tchabitants of this Iſland, — an Ablegen 


the Daniſh Crown, are generally the ſame in Religion with that pro- 


feſſed in Denmark ; as for the uncivilized Natives; who commonly 
abſcond in Dens and Caves, they ftill adhere to their ancient Idola- 
try, as in former Times. When Chriſtianity was firſt introduced 
into this Iſland, is not very ere, enn 4 


8 * The Krvref. e eee 


<.. bt, I 
| 1 - 4 St. Maria | 
Tercera | 
They are in Gra Found FUR E. to W. Chief 

Number g, Town of all, is Angra in 
n Tercert. 


Name. Ten [andy uren ey e for the ec tn of 
Ptolemy, are termed by the 1ralians, Flanderiſt Toles 
by the Spzniards, Los Atorts ; by the French," Les Azores i by the 
Germans, Flander/the"Tnfulin'; and by the E 22 the Azores; ſo 
called by their Diſcoverers (the Portuguese) from the Abundance of 
Hawks found in them. By others, they are termed "the wo erceres," 


from the Iſland Tercera, being chief we all the reſt. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands i * much to Heat, is rolerably | 


1868. and very agreeable to the P rtugueſe. The oppoſite Plice of 


the Globe to the Azores, is that Part of Terra Auſtralis Incognita; 
lying between 148 and 158 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 41 
Degrees of South 7 Latitude. 18 


» 1 5 . *W + is .. 
a "= | & b 3 1 bil ; 
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Soi l.] Theſe Iſlands are bleſſed with a very fertile Soil, producing 
abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides great Plenty of Wood. 
The Length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is the ſame as in 
the Middle Provinces of Spain, lying under the ſame Parallels of 
Laoader >) 507 1 22482: 5 a8 | 292%. 4 - 

Commodities.) The chief Thing exported from theſe Iſl ends, is 
Oad for Dier:, and that in great Abundance, together with Variety 
of choice ſinging Birds. 35 5 


Rarities.] Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and one in 
Tercera of a petrefying Nature. The Ifland Tercera is alſo remarka- 
ble for being the Place of the firſt Meridian, according to ſome mo- 
dern Geographers. In the Iſland Pico is the Pie of St. George (from 
whence the Iſle derives its Name) which is a Mountain of a ptodi- 
gious Height, being commonly eſteemed almoſt as high as the fa- 
-mous Pic of Teneri. 4 xx 


n &c. ] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of Angra, 
under the Archbiſhop of Lisbon. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe, 
are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.] The Portugueze here reſiding do Rill retain and 
ſpeak their own Language. oo 
| gi EEE of ” | 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being inhabited and poſſeſſed by the 


Portugueze, are ſubject to the Crown of Portugal, and ruled by a 
particular Governor ſent thither from that Court, who ordinarily re- 
ſides at Angra in Tercera. „ a 


. Religion. The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe (as 
aforeſaid) ſtick' cloſe to the Romax Religion, and that in its groſſeſt 


Errors, as univerſally profeſſed, and by Law eſtabliſned, in the King- 
dom of Portugal. 8 23 


$ 4. Mediter - 


= 
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b $ 4. Mediterranean and. 


N the South of E uropes are the Iſlands of the Mediterranean 
O Sea: The chief of which are theſe following, 3 


4 


— 7. N 


Majorca — | Idem 


Minorca — Citadella — & Lying E. of J . 
Yovics — & | Idem TIN 
2 Se e.] Colne — Flying s. of %, 
wn "i 2 8 wy mY BL Lying S. W. of Naples. 
Uo =) Le ness et fel. 


Anatolia. [go. 


Of all which in their Order, beginning with 
Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica. 


Name. I A CH of theſe Iſlands hath almoſt the ſame modern Ap- 
8 5 pellation among the Italiaat, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans, and Exglihh, and were all known of old by the Name of Bale- 
ares, which is derived from pay, ſignifying to Dart or Throw, 
decauſe their Inhabitants were famous for 2 in throw- 
ing Stones with a Sling. 1 . | 
Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is much more temperate to breathe 
in, than any where on the adjacent Continent, being daily fanned by 
cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the 
zleares, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 183 und 188 


grees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The two former of theſe Iſlands are ſomewhat mountain- 


ous and woody, but the laſt is more plain, and extremely w_ 


both in Corn and Wine, and divers ſorts of Fruits: It likewiſe ſo 


aboundeth with Salt, that divers neighbouring Countries are ſupplied 
from thence. | 3 N | 


Commodities] From theſe Iſlands are exported to ſeveral Parts of 


Europe, Salt, Wine, Brandy, Coral, with variety of Fruits, &c. 


Narities.] on the Coaſts of Majorca is found abundance of ex- 
ecllent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good 


Succeſs, Tvica is faid to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yet For- 


mentera 


\ rue n. A 
PE 8 2 ED 
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mentera (n adjacent Iſland, and one of the Baleares) is ſo infeſted 
with Serpents, that the ſame is uninhabited. 1 204 e ee 


Archbiſbopricts.) In theſe Ilands is one Biſhoprick, vis chat of 
Majorca (under the Archbiſhop of Terragon) where is. allo a famous 
_ Univerſity. in | | 253619 

Manners.) The Iahabitants of theſe Illands being Spaxiards are 
much the ſame in Manners with theſe on the Continent. 

Lenguage.] What was juſt now Haid of the SpanFardr on theſe 
Islands in of Matmets, the ſame may be affirmed of them in 
point of Language. de too 578 (1 OV 99 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being annexed to the Crown bf Shin, 
are ruled by one or more Governors, ſent thither by His Cutholick 
Majeſty, and generally renewed every third Year. 

Arms] 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Spanitrth, are 
all of the Roman Communion, and as bigotted Zealots for the Po- 
piſh Doctrine, as elſewhere on the Continent. They received the 


Light of the bleſſed Goſpel much about the ſame Time with Spain. 


CORSICA and SHRDINIA 


Name.) "JH E former of theſe Hands teaned felt by teGriett,” 


.  Tercepne, and afterwards 48 from raus, reckoned 
by ſome a Son of Hercules) is now terme Corfica, from Cor/a Bubul- 
ta, a certain Woman of Liguria, who is ſaid to have led a Colon 
out of that Country hither. And the other [according to the Opi. 
nion of its Inhabitants) is called Sarainia, from Sardus, another Son 
of Hercules, who, they ſay, was the firſt that ſettled a Colony there- 
in, and gave it this Name in Memory of himſelf. 


Air.] The Air of tlieſe Iſlands is univerſally reckoned. to be ve. 
ry unhealthful, eſpecially that of Corfica, which is the Reaſon of 
its being ſo chinly inhabited. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 


102 and 197 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 43 


egrees of 
South Latitude. 29 * 


them, is that Part of Neva Zelandia, or adjacent erb between 


Soi] Theſe Iflands differ "mightily in Soil; the former being 

(for the moſt part] very ſtony, fult of Woods, aud lying uncalti- 

| vated; but the other very fertile, affording abundance" uf Oorn, 
255 | 8 | 
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Wine, and Oil, c. The Length of the Days and Nights in theſe 


lands, is the ſame as in, the Middle and Southern Parts of Spain. 


| Commodities. The chief Commodities exported. from. theſe 
Iſlands, are Corn, Wine, Oil, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral Sorts of F tuts, 
eſpecially, 1 Figs, Almonds, Cheſnuts, Sc. 


1 In ſeveral Parts of Corfca; is found a Stone (com- 
modls called Catochite) which being handled, ſticks to the Fingers 
like Glue. Sardinia is ſaid to harbour no venomous Creature, 


nor any noxious Animal, fave Foxes, and a little Creature, named 
Solifuga which reſembles a Frag. 'Thoſe Animals, r Mafroxts 


or Maſtriones, are peculiar to this Iſland. 


» 
w 


: Archbiſvopricks.) Archbiſhopricks, 2 caelleri. Cari, and 
Qri/tagni, all i in Sardinia, . * 


Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks, are 4 of Netbis. 4; fjazzo, 1 
Alteria, Sagona, and Accia, all in Corfica ( A the four laſt are 
now 1 e, with . of 247% fa, 1125 aud I, 1 
ge. : 


fy 


- Univerſie Hers is . ane NPE VIZ. j chat — caliri 


1 ] The Inhabitants of Cutie are reputed (for the genera- 
lity of them) a cruel, rude, and revengeful Sort of People ; a People 


ſo given to Piracy in former Times, that many think the Name of 


Corſairs is derived from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardinia, 


they being moſtly Spaniards, are much the ſame. with thoſe.in Spain. 


Language. ] Languages here in Uſe, are tle Spani/e and Italian; 
the former in Sardinia, and the latter in Cor fea, but BEN 
blended one with another. 


Government. ] The Ille of Corfice, being fabjea to the Genie/s, 
is ruled by a particular Governor (who bach for his Aſſiſtance one 
e and ſeveral Commiſſaries) ſent thither by the Republic 
of Genoa, and renewed once in two Years ; and Sardinia (being in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Spaniard) is governed by a Vice-Roy, appoin- 
ted by his Catholick Majeſty, and renewed every third Yeur. f 


rms.) 


Religion. The 1 e of both theſe Iflands 2dhere to the 


Reman Church in the groſſeſt Errors, and receive with an implicit 
Faith, whatever ſhe teaches ; and correſpondent to their Principles 
js their Practice, eſpecially in. Sardinia, where the, People are fo 
Land immoral, as uſually to dance and ſing profane 5 J 12 

urches 
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Churches immediately after Divine Worſhip. The Chriſtian Faith 
was planted here much about the ſame Time with the Northern Parts 
of 1taly. | 


9 — 4 
®». 


, 1 1 


— \ HIS Iſland (of old Sicania, Trinecria, and Triquetra) 
LY is termed by the Italians and Spaniards, Sicilia, by 
the French, Sicilie; by the Germans, Sicilien ; and by the Engliſh, 
Sicily. Its Name is derived from Siculi (an antient People in Lati- 
um) who being driven from their Country by the Aborigines, were 
forced to ſeek for new Habitations, and accordingly came over te 
Sicania, (headed, as ſome alledge, by one Siculus) which from 
him acquired a new Name, wiz. that of Sicily, © 1 


Air.] No Iſland in theſe Parts of the World enjoys a purer and 
more healthful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Sicily, is that Part of Nowe: Zelandia, 9 197 and 202 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the Air is the Fer- 
tility of the Soil, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruitful, 
even to the very Tops. The Length of the Days and Nights here 
are the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying 
under the ſame Parallels A Latitude. an 263 78 ; 

Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silks, 
Wine, Honey, Sugar, Wax, Oil, Saffron, and many medicinal 
Drugs, &c, | 


Rarities. ] Near to ancient Syracuſe are ſome ſabterriiican Cavi- 
ties, where Dionyſius the Tyrant ſhut-up his Slaves. Over theſe 
Cavities was his Palace; and being anxious to over-hear what his 
Slaves ſpoke among themſelves, here is ſtill to be ſeen a Communi- 
cation between the aforeſaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the 
firm Rock, and reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear; which 
makes ſuch a curious Eccho, that the leaſt Noiſe, yea, articulate 
Words and Sentences, when. only whiſpered, are clearly. heard, 
Here alſo is a large Theatre of the ſame 2 cut out of the firm 
Rock. Known all the World over is that hideous Volcano of this 
Ifland, the famous Mount Ei? fnow Mount. Gibel), whole ſudden 
Conflagrations, and ſulphureous Eruptions, are ſomet mes moſt ter- 
rible and deftructive , witneſs. thoſe which happened in the Year 


1669, and more la. ely, Anno 1693. For a particular Deſcription of 
this remarkable Mountain, and all other noted Volcand's in the 
| World, Vide Bolton Leontini's Pyrotogia Typographica,'. 1 
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. Archbiſhopricts.) In this "Iſland'are three Archbiſhopricks, vis. 


thoſe of 
Palermo, | Meſſina, Mont Real. 
Biſhopricks.) Here likewiſe are ſeven Biſhopricks, viz. thoſe of 
S nn ceſalidi, 3 | $. Marco, * 
Carana, Pati, 2 de Gergeaty. A 4 
Univerſities.) Here is Nair ae Univerſity, wiz. that of Catane. 
; Manners.) The. Sicilians bans moſtly 'S$paniards, are much the 


Language.) The ordinary | Lavguage of the Sicilians is Spaniſh, 
which is commonly uſed not only by the Spaniards, but alſo Per- 
ſons of all other Nations reſiding in this Iſland. 5 


| Government.) This Iſland belonging to the Spaniard (for, which 
he does Homage to the Pope) is ruled by a particular Vice-Roy, ap- 
pointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Govern- 
ment (as moſt other of the Sani Vike-roys) is Triennial, and 
Place of Reſidence Palermo. | 


Religion.) The Religion here eſtabliſhed, and publickly profeſſed, 
js the ſame as in Tay and Spain. This Iſland received the Light 
of the bleſſed Goſpel in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


MAL 7 4 


5 
« 


Name JH IS Hand (known formerly by the ſame Name, or 


| Melite) is termed by the French, Malie by the High- 
Germans, Malthe ; by the Italians, Spaniards and Engliſh, Malte; 
why fo called, is not fully agreed M among Criticks ; yet molt 
Mel, upon the Account 


of a great Plenty of Honey in this Ifland. 6 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is extreamly hot and Rifling ; the 
many high Rocks towards the Ses, obſtructing the Benefit of cool 
Breezes Irom the ſurrounding Ocean. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Malta, is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 198 and 202 
Degrees of Longitude, with 32 and 34 Degrees of South _——_ 
. KL oil. 
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Soil.) This Iſland can lay no juſt Claim to an Excellency of Soil, 
it being extremely dry and barren, and much incumbered with Rock“. 
It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſupplyed from Sicily with both. 
The Length of Days and Nights in Malta, is the ſame as in the 
Southmoſt Part of Spain. 


Commodities.) Malta being a Place no ways remarkable far 


Trade, its Commodities are very few ; the chief Product of the I. 
fland being only Cammin-ſeed, Anni-ſeed, and Cotton-wooll. | 


Rarities.) Worthy of Obſervation, is St. John's Church, with 
its rich and magnificent Veſtry ; alſo the Obſervatory, Treaſury, 
and Palace of the Grand Maſter. The Inhabitants pretend chat 
Malta had entemained no venomous Creature fince the Days of St. 
Paul, who (they ſay) bleſſed this Tſland, upon the ſhaking off the 
Viper from his Hand into the Fire. at ef | 


Biſhopricks.) Here are two Biſhopricks, viz. thoſe of Malta, and 
Citta, or Cevita Vecchia. Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities none. 


Manners.) The Tnhabitants of this Ifland (not reckoning the 
Slaves) are for the moſt Part very civil and courteous to'Strangers z 
and follow the Mode of the S:ici/ians in Habit. They alſo reſemble 
the Sicilians in ſome of their work Qualities, being extremely Jea- 
lous, treacherous, and cruel. | | 


Language.] A corrupt 'Arabick doth here mightly prevail, be⸗ 


ing hitnerto preſerved by the frequent Supplies of the Turks, taken 
and brought in from Time to Time. But the Knights, and People 
of any Note, underſtand and ſpeak ſeveral: Exrapean Languages, 
particularly the Jralian, which is authorized by the Goverament, 
and uſed in publick Writings. 2 5 1. 


Government.) This Ifland, after many Turns of For: une, was 
preſented by the Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the Knights of 
St. John of Hieruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hitherto 
been, ſince the Loſs of Rhodes; and is now governed by the Patron 
of that Order, ſtiled the Grand Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. Job 
of Hieruſalem, and Prince of Malta, Gault, and Goza. The Knights 
did formerly conſiſt of eight different Languages or Nations (where+ 
of the Erngli was the Sixth) but now they are only ſeven. _ 


Arms.) For Arms the Great Maſter beareth a white Croſs (cem. 
monly called he Croſs of Feruſalem) with four Points. 5 


Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion in Malta js that of ti Church 
of Rome, which is made efſential do the Order; no Perſon ot pi | 
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ferent perſwaſion being capable to enter therein. This Iand re- 


' "ceived the bieſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Times. 


CANDIA. 


Nene HIS Iſland (the famous Crete of the Antients) is tem- 
ed by the French, Candie; by the Germans, Candien; 
by the Italiant, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Candia : So called from 
its chief Town Candie, built by the Saracens, who, from their new 
Town, gave: the. end a new Name. 


Sir, J The Air of this Inland! is generall reckoned very temperate 
and healthful to breathe in; but the South Winds gre ſometimes ſo 
boiſterous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Candia, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
between 213 and 218 Degrees of e e with 34 and 37 De- 
grees of South Latitude. 


Soil. This Iſland is bleſt with a very rich and fertile Soil, pro- | 
ducing, in great Abundance, both Corn, Wine, Oil, and mot 
Sorts of excellent Fruits. The Length of the Days and Nights in 


Candia, is the ſame as in the Nenhmol Parts of Barbary; of 
which afterwards. 


Comm. dities.] The chief Commodities of this Ifland, are Muſca- 


del Wine, Malmſey, Sugar, e W Wax, Nun. 


Olives, pee Raiſins, Sc. 


Rarities. ] North of Mount lein (the famous Mount da) i is a 
remarkable Grott dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of our 
modern Travellers would fain perſwade themſelves to be-ſome Re · 
mains of King Minos 5 222 ſo much talked of by the Ancients. 


Biſhopricks, c. Before tis Turk Conqueſt of this Iſland, 
there was one Archbiſhop, who had nine Suffragans; but ſince they 
changed their Mafters, tne Number of ſuch Ecclefiaſticks is neither 
fixed nor certain. ; 2 


Nan ners. The Enkabitait of this Iſland were formerly Siren 
to Piracy, Debauchery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt; and fo 
noted Work they ſor the ſame, that a notorious Lye was commonly 
termed, Zacium Cretenſe. For this deteſtable Vice they were 
e 7 on of their own Poets, Epimenides, out of whoſe 
Writings, the oſtle citeth theſe Words, Kogreg del Peda 
Tit. i. 225 Theit 12 in Maritime Affairs was indeed very 
great, and they ale r as a very. conſiderable People 

amon g 


among the Ancients, for. their Skill in Navigation. The prefent 
Inhabitants being Turks and Greeks, their reſpective Characters are 
already given, page 176, and 182. , , : 


Language.] Languages here in Uſe, are the Vulgar Greet and 
Turkiſh, eipecially the former ; the Number of Greeks on the Ifland 
being far greater than that of the Turks. For a Specimen of which 
Language, Vid. p. 177, and 183. E 

Government. ] This Iſland, after a bloody and tedious War of 24 
Years between the Turks and Venetians, was at Jaſt conſtraiged to 
ſubmit to the Ortoman Yoke, Anne 1699, under which it hath ever 
ſince groaned, and is now governed by a Tur kih Sangiack, whoſe 
TIE of Reſidence is uſually at Candy, the Capital City of the whole 

420. | | 9. L e TID 


Arms.) See the Danubian Proviaces, 5. 183. 


Religion.] Chriſtianity, according to the Greet Church, is here 
roſeſſed by Toleration; but Magametauiſm is the Religion eſta- 
iſhed by Authority. This Iſland received the Light of the bleſſed 

Goſpel in the Apoſtolic Age. __ 


6 Iſland (known anciently by divers Names beſides 
the preſent; particularly thoſe of Acamantis, Amathu- 
Ja, 3 8 Crypto, Seraſtris, Macaria, and AÆroſa) is teimed by 
the Italiaus, Jſala di pro; by the Spaniards, Chypre; by the 
French, Cypre; and by the Germans and Engliſh, Ciprus ; fo called 
(as moſt imagine) from g17g3- (i. e. Cyprus) wherewith this Iſland did 
mightily abound in former Times.. BEET 


. Air.) There being ſeyeral Lakes, and- ſome natural Salt-pits is 


Cypres, from which abundance of noxious Vapours daily ariſe, theſe 


intermixing themfelves with the Body of the Aumoſphere, render the 
Air very groſs and unhealthful to breathe in, eſpecially during the 
ſ,.cry heat of Summer. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this 
Iſland, is that Part of the Pacific Ocean, between 217 and 223 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) Cyprus was formerly bleſt with ſo rich and Fruirful- à Soil, 
that from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found therein, the Greeks 


beſtowed upon this Iſland the deſirable Epithet of Hanagia, i: e. Bea. 


ta. But now it is remarkab'e for neither of theſe, eſpecially the for- 
mer, being in moſt Parts extremely barren, tho“ commonly repre- 
ſented otherwiſe. The Length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus, 
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is the ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barbary (of which after- 
wards) they both lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silk, 
Cotton, Oil, Honey, Saffron, Rhubarb, Colliquintida, Scammany, 
Turpentine, black and white Allom, &c. one? 


Rarities.) On the Eaſtern Part of this Iſland ſtands the famous 
Famagouſta, remarkable at preſent for its modern Fortifications ; and 
eternized in Fame for the unfortunate Valour of the Yenetians, Aun. 
1571, under the Command of Signior Bragadino, againſt the furious 
Aſſaults of Se/ymus II. with his numerous Army, conducted by Piuli 
and Muftapha. 2. Not far from the famous Famagoufta, are the Ru- 
ins of an ancient City, generally eſteemed to have been that called 
formerly Salamina, and afterwards Conſtantia ; which was ranſacked 
by the Jews, in the Time of the Emperor Trajan, and finally de- 
ſtroyed by the Saracens, in the Reign of Herac/ztus, 3. Nigh that 
Promontory, commonly called, The Cape of Cats (but formerly Curi- 
as) are the Ruins of a Monaſtery of Greek Caloyers, which gave the 
Cape its Name from a remarkable Cuſtom, to which theſe Monks 
were obliged, viz. Their keeping a certain Number of Cats, for 
the hunting and deſtroying of many Serpents that infeſted thoſe Parts 
of the Iſland ; to which Exerciſe thoſe Creatures are ſaid to have 
been ſo nicely bred, that at the firſt Sound of the Bell they woul1 
give over their Game, and immediately to the Convent. 4. In the 
Maritime Village of Salines, is a ruinous Greek Church, where 
Strangers are led into alittle obſcure Tomb, which the modern 
Greeks affirm to be the Place of Laxarus 's ſecond Interment. 5. 
Adjacent to Salinet, is a remarkable Lake, or natural Salt-pit, of 


a conſiderable Extent, whoſe Water congeals into ſolid white Salt, 


by the Power of the Sun-beams. Leafy, In this Iſland is a high 
Hill, the ancient Q/zzrpus of Cyprus, called by the Franks, The Meun- 
tain of the Holy Croſe ; remarkable for nothing at preſent, ſave ſeve- 
ral Monaſteries of Greek Caloyers, of the Order of St. Ba#kl. 


1 Here is one Greek Archbiſhop, who commonly 
refideth nigh to Nicaſa; and three Biſhops, whoſe Places of Refi- 
dence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines. 


Manners. This Iſland being inhabited by Greeks and Mabome- 


tans, eſpeciaily the former, they being far ſuperior in Number to 
the Turks, their reſpective Characters are already given, pag. 175 
and 182, to which I remit the Reader. e 


Language.] Languages here in Uſe, are the Turtiſi and vulgar | 
Greek, - eſpecially the latter; but Lingua Franca is the Tongue wh | 


commonly ſpeak with Strangers, it being underſtood and uſed d) a 
trading People in the Levant, _» 


Governs- 
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Government.) This Iſland bath been ſubject, at different Times, 
to a great many different Sovereigns, particularly the Grecians, B- 
gyptians, Romans, once the Engliſh (when conquered by Richard I.) 
and laſtly, the Venetians, from whom 'twas reſted by the Turks, 
Azno 1571, under whoſe heavy Yoke it now groaneth ; and ruled by 
its particular Beſa, who ordinarily refideth at Nzcofia. 


Arms.) See the Danubiaz Provinces, p- 183. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Greets and Tur lt, 
as aforeſaid, the former profeſs Chriſtianity, according to the Tenets 
of the Greeh Church [which may be ſeen, 5p. 178. ] and the latter 
Mahometaniſm, according to the Alcoras; for the principal Artic'es 
of which, Vid. p. 124. As for the Franks here reſiding, they make 
Profeſſion of the 1 69 Religions of the Country from whence 
they came. This Iſland received the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel n 
the Apoſtelick Age. | 1 F 


Other ob ſervable Iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea, are, 


C Negropont—— ] ( Idem, adjacent to the E. of Greece. 
Stalimene Idem —— - 
Tenede — 7 | $7 Take 
Metelino Idem  ———}j ds A0 
Scia — £ Idem —— In the 4-chipelago, 
'S | Sdelle Ob 0 |] L — ==> from N. to.S. 
ä Wen 
$ Jiu 
2 Lange — 2 —„ 
* | Rhodes — 5 dem — 3 
Cerigso ——— j 8 lying between Candia and the Morea 
Zant————— w — 27 
Cephalonia — Argeſtoli ———— 1 — 8 
3 ̃ ͤ . 7 


Somewhat of each of theſe, and in their Order. Therefore, 


I. Negropont (formerly Eabæa and Chalcit) is genera ly thought to 
have been annexed to the main Cantinent, and ſeparated. there- from 
an Earthquake, Its Soil is very fruitful, and M. Cariſto is noted 
excellent Marble, and the famous Stone Amiantos or Aſbeſtos. 
The whole Ifland is ſubject at preſent to the Turks, and ruled by a 
particular Baf/a, who has alſo the Command of Achaia, and is Ad- 
miral of the Turitiſb Fleet. 


IT. Stalimene (the ancient Lemnos, ſo famous among the Poets) is 


alſo ſabje& to the Great Turk; and obſervable only for a kind « 2 | 
| ici 
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dicinal Earth, called formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra Sigil- 
lata, becauſe yearly gathered, and put up in little Sacks which are 
ſealed with the Grand Seignior's Seal, otherwiſe not vendible to the 
Merchant. . fy i * n k ens 
III. Tenede, or Tenedos, an Iſland much noted of old, as being de- 
dicated to Apollo, and the Place where the Grecians hid themſelves 
when they feigned to have loſt all Hopes of taking Troy. It is now 


in Poſſeſſion of the Turks, and remarkable ſor nothing at preſent, 


except its excellent Muſcadine Wine. 


IV. Metelino, [now ſcarcely obſervable for any Thing, ſave its 
antient Name of L 4 which was the Birth place of Sappho, the 
Inventreſs of Sapphic Verſe. It was for ſome Time under the Ve- 
netians, but now the Turks, to whom it pays yearly the Sum of 
18000 Piaſters, | | | wer mate ene 
V. Scio, alios Chios, is an. Iſland of much Requeſt among the 
Turks, for its great Pleaty of Maſtick, which is yearly gathered by 


the Sultan's Beſlangi's, or Gardeners, for the Uſe of the Seraglio, 
It was lately taken by the Yenetians, who poſſeſſed it but a ſhort Time, 


VI. Sdelle is alſo in the Hands of the Turk, and famous for no- 
thing at preſent, ſave only its ancient (now corrupted) Name of Delos, 


and ſome ſtately Ruins of Apollo's Temple, ſtill viſible, with thoſe 


of a large Theatre, and a Marble Portico, 


VII. Same. There is ſcarce any Iſland in the Archipelago more 
frequently mentioned by the Ancients, than this of Samo, * 
Samos. It went allo by the Names of Parthenia, Ant hemoſa, Me- 
lamphilis, Dryuſa, Cypariſſa ; and ſeveral others. It is now ſubject 
to the Turk, and hath Reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as having 


been the Birth-place of the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras. - 


VIII. Lange, formerly known by the Name of C, Coa, or Cor, 
and remarkable of old for the Temple of Æſculapius, and being the 


Birch- place of the renowned Hippocrates and Hpelles. It belonged 


to the Knights of Rhodes, but now to the Turks. 


IX. Rhodes. This Tfland is famous all the World over, for-that 
huge Brazen Co/qſſus of the San, formerly here erected, and deſerved- 


ly reckoned one of the Worlds Wonders. The Inbabitants were like- 
wiſe ſo famous for their Skill in Navigation, that for ſome Ages they 


weie Sovereigns of theſe Seas, and made ſo juſt and excellent Laws in 
Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards eſteemed worthy of being 
incorpozated in the Roman Pandects. This Iſlend (after the Loſs of 
Feruſalem, and St. John d Acre) was taken from the Saracens by 
the Hoſpitallers, or Knights of St. John, Arne 1309, who nen 

| aſters 
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Maſters of it till 1522, when Solzman II. conquered it by the Trea- 1 

chery of Amurath, a Pertuguexe. Since which Time it hath owned il 
tze Grand Seignjor for its Sovereign, and is now ruled by a particu- 1 

lar Baſſa, ſent, thither from the Ottoman Porte. 4533 1 


X. Cerigo, the Otherea of the Anciepts, being à conſiderable 9 
Iſland, inhabited by Greeks, and ſubject to the Republick of Venice, 1 
is governed by a noble Venetian, in Quality of a Proveditor, ho is 3 

* renewed every twWo Years. . This Iſle produceth ſome excellent 3 
Wige, but in no great Quantity. It is alſo ſtocked with Store of —_ 
good Veniſon, and a. Competency of Corn and Oil ſufficient for its ix 
Number of Inhabitants. The Greeſs here reliding, haye the grear- 1 
er Veneration for this Place, upon the Account of a vulgar Opinion = 
now current among them, which is, that St. John the Divine be- | 
gan here to write his Apocalyſ eme. 


XI. Zapt, formerly Zacynthus, is another Iſland belonging to the | 
Fenetians, and one of the richeſt in the Szreights,, abounding with Z 
Wine aad Oil, but moſtly. noted for Currants, of which there is ſuch * 
Plenty, that many Ships are yearly freighted with them. for. divers ; 
Ports of Europe. And ſuch Advantage is, that Currant Trade to the 
Republick of Venice, that the Profits redpunding from .thence do 
ſerve, according to the Teſtimony of à late Traveller, to deftay the | 
Charges of the Venetian Fleet. In this Iſland are feveral remarkable 1 
Fountains, out of which there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in great | / 
quantity. In the Monaſtery of Sanda Maria de la Croce, is the 
omb of M. T. Cicero, and Terentia his Wife, with two ſeveral In- 

ſcriptions, one for him and the other for her, found upon a Stone, | 
which ſome Time ago was dug out of the Ground, nigh the Place 

of the aforeſaid Tomb. The Inhabitants, reckoning both Greeks and 

de, amount to about 20 or 25, ooo, and are governed by a noble 

Venetian, ſent thither will full Power from the Senate. 


XII. Cephalonia, of old Melæna, Taphos, or Teleboa, is likewiſe 
under the State of Venice, and chiefly abounds in dry Raiſins, which 
the Venetians turn to good Advantage, and excellent Wine, eſpe- 

, Cizally Red Muſcadine, which many call by the Name of Luke Sherry. 
It hath its particular Proveditor, whoſe Government laſteth thirty- 
two Months. This Iſland was beſtowed upon the Republick of Ve. 
nice, anno 1224, by Gaio, then Lord thereof, but maſtered by the 
Turks in 1479, and poſſeſſed by them till 1499; when driven | 
thence by the Venetians, who re-peopled it with Chriſtians, and NF 
afterwards fortifying the ſame againſt future Invaſions, have his 
therto continued Maſters thereof. ; | 


Laſtly, Corfu, formerly Corcyra, is bleſſed with a very healthful 
Air, and fruitful Soil for Wine and Oil, but not for Corn, of which 
the Inhabitanty are ſupplied from the Continent, It belongs to the 


Republick , 
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Republick of Venice, and is deſervedly termed, The Port of the Gulf 
and Barrier of Italy. Tlie Government thereof is lodged in fix noble 
Venerian, whoſe Power laſteth for the Space of two Years,” TI 

firſt of theſe Noblemen hath the Title of Baily; the ſecond, 

Proveditor and Captain; the third and fourth of Counſellors ; the 
fifth, of Great Captain; and the fixth ef Ca elan, or Governor of 
the Caſtle de la Campuna in the old Town. The Greeks are very 
numerous in this Iſland, and have a Viear General, whom they file 
Proto- papa. In the Time of Solyman II. no leſs that 25060 Turks 
did land in Corfu, under the Command of the famous Barbareſa ; 
yet ſueh was the Conduct of the wiſe FTeuetiant, that they forced 
him to make « ſhameful Retreat. 830 offi 42 4 4 


To ſpeak more particularly of each of theſe Iſlands, and many 
others, reducible to the two Claſſes of Cyclaues and Sporades, would 
far ſurpaſs our deſigned Brevity. Conclude we therefore this tedi- 
dus Section with the following Advertiſement: That, whereas in 
treating of Iſlands, after we took Leave of the Continent of Europe, 
I efteemed it moſt methodical to bring all thoſe in the Meaittrrantas 
Sea under the Title of Furopran Mand: ; yet the Reader is hereby 
deſired to take Notice, that all of them are not uſually reckoned ; 


uch; the Te of Malka being generally accounted an African, 


pus with Rhodes among the Afintict; as are allo ſeveral others on 
th Coat of Natoſia. 3 e hog RI io Bag 18 8 7 
AS ſo much for Faroe, and the Europtan Handi. Now fol- 
loweth. TS ON 
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Tartary comprehends five great Parts, 
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carried by Sa/manaſſer into Media. It is termed Tartary the Great, 
to diſtinguiſn it from the Leher in Europe. 

Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, by reaſon of its 
vaſt Extent from South to North ; the Southmoſt Paris thereof hav- 
ing the ſame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain ; and the 
Northmoft reaching beyond the arctick Polar Circle, What its real 
Extent from Eaſt to Weſt may be, is not certainly known as yet ; 
only this we will affirm in general, that tis much leſs than commonly 
ſuppoſed, if the Account given us by a- late judicious Miſſionary, 
who travelled from Muſcovy to China, and marked the ſeveral 
Stages, ſhall be found afterwards to hold true. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe tp N is Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, as alſo 


the Countries of Chili, araguay, and Terra Magellanica. 


6.5 


Soil. This vaſt Country towards the North, it lying in the ſixth, 
ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. eleveuth, twelfth, &c. NorthClimates, 


is extremely barren, being every where incumbered with unwhole- 


fome Marſhes and uninhabited Mountains; but in the Southern Parts 
the Soil is indifferently good for Tillage and Grafing, eſpecially the 
latter; and towards the Eaſt, tis reported to be abundantly fertile 
in Corn, where duly manured, and ſeveral Sorts of Herbs, eſpecially 
Rhubarb. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about two 
Months, the San not ſetting for 'that Time when near the Summer 


Solſtice; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about nine Hours and three 


Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 5 
'T 1 


Pak II. Tartary. ER 


© Commoditici.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sa- 
ble, Martins, Silks, Camlets, Flax, Muſk, Cinnamon, and vaſt 
| Quantities of Rhubarb, Se. 6 : | 


' Rarities. ] In Lieu of the Rarities of this barbarous and little fre- 

r Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing 

Tartary from China, erected by the Chineſe, to hinder the frequent 
Incurſions of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars; *twas com- 

monly reckoned 300 German Leagues in Length, 39 Cubits high in 
molt places, and 12 in Breadth. The Time of its Building is com- 
19 to be about 200 Years before the Iucarnation of our bleſſed 
aviour. By our lateſt Relations of the State and Nature of this 


4 


the North and Eaſtera Parts thereof. 


. 


Country, we find that ſome remarkable Volcano's are to be ſeen in 


* * : 3 


 Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks; Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
in this , e 
Manners The Tartars are à 5 * of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. The Generality of em, ate Per- 
Tons of broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, flat 
 Noſes; and ugly Countenances. In Behaviour they are very rude and 
. barbarous; commonly devouring the Fleſh of their Enemies, and 
drinking their Blood; ſo ſoon as they are in their Power. Their or- 
dinary Food is Horſe-fleth;* which they greedily tear, and eat up 
like ſo many ravenous Vultares: - Their Manner of 'Living is com- 
monly in Tents in the open Fields; which they remove from Place 
to Place, according to the Time of the Year, and Conveniency of 
Grazing. Many of them make excellent Soldiers, being not only 


willing and able to endure great Fatigues, but alſo very dextrous and 


daring in Time of Bngagemente.” When they ſeem many Times to 
fy before their Enemies, they'll unexpectedly ſend back à dreadful 
Shower of Arrows in the Fate of their Purſuers, and frequently 
turning about, do give em a violent Charge; and all without the 
leaſt Diſorder. When their Great Cham dies, tis reported, that 
many of his chief Officers are immediately killed, and interred with 
him ; that they may alſo atrend him (as they imagine) in the other 
World, according to their reſpective Poſts here. 


: Language.) The Language uſed by the Afatick Tartars, is not 
much different from the Tartare/que, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tar- 
tary (a ſpecimen of which is already given in Europe) and both have 
great Affinity with the Turkiſh. - 


Government. The vaſt Body of Tartary is ſaid to be ſubject to 


ſeveral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Government) to 


one Sovereign, who is commonly termed the Great Cham, whoſe Go- 
: R verninent 
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vernment is moſt tyrannical, and Crown hereditary. The Lives and 
Goods of his People are altogether in his Power. His Subjects ſtile 
him the Sun and Shadow of the immortal God, and render him a 
Kind of Adoration ; never ſpeaking unto him Face to n 
falling down on their Knees, with their Faces towards the Ground. 
He looks upon himſelf as the Monarch of the whole World; and 
from that vain Opinion, is reported to Cauſe his Trumpets to ſo 
every Day after ities, pretending thereby to give ve to all 
other Kings and Princes of the Earth to dine. For the better Ma- 
nagement of publick Affairs, he is {aid to appoint two Councils, each 
conſiſting of twelve Perſons (the wiſeſt and beſt experienced of an 
that he can pitch upon) of which one doth conſtantly attend the Af- 
fairs of State, and the other the which relate to the War. Yet 
after all there be many Things related of this mighty Cham, which 
(tho? hitherto current) are looked upon by ſome judicious Perſons, as 
Narratives that have a near Affinity unto the Legenda Aurt a of the 
Roman Church. | 5 TER. | £7 4 


Arms.) The moſt received Opinion abont the Arms of the Great 
Char is, that, as Emperor of Tartary, he bears Or, an Owl Sable. 
But what, as King of China, ſee the following Section. ; 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Pagan, partly 
Mabometan, and partly Chriſtian. Paganiſm doth chiefly prevail an 
the Northmoſt Parts, the People being generally groſs Idolaters in 
thoſe Places. In the Southern Provinces they are, for the moſt Part, 
Followers of Mabomet's Doctrine, eſpecially ſince the Vear 1246. 
And towards the Caſpian Sea, are found a conſiderable Number of 
Fews, thought by ſome to be the Offspring of the ten Tribes, led 
away Captive by Salmanaſſer. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion, 
(overgrown of late by Ne/toriani/m) are ſcattered up and down in fe- 
veral Parts of this vaſt Country, but moſt numerous in Cathay, and 
the City of Cambalz. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this 
Country. as is generally believed, by the Labours of St. Andrew and 
St. Philip, two of the Apoſtles. Yes 2% Mig Ae 
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Name. IT VHIN 4 (reckoned by moſt Geographers the Country of 
8 5 the ancient Size, mentioned by Ptolemy. ; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by the 1 Ocean, on the Weſt by Part of 
India, on the North by Part of Tartary, and on the South by Part of 
the Oriental Ocean) is termed by the French, la Chins; and by the 
Ttalians, N Germans, and Engliſh, China; ſo called accord 
ing to the beſt Conjecture) from one of its ancient Monarchs, name 

China, who is ſaid to have lived above fifty Years before the Nati- 
yity of our bleſſed Saviour. Many other Names it hath-had fince that 

ime ; for when the Gove at! 

the firſt Prince of that Name is ſaid to give a new Name to the Whole 
Country; the lateſt of which modern Names are Temas, . nifying 
the Kingdom of Br:ghtneſs ;- and Chuingue, i. e. the Kingdom of the 
Middle ; the Chineſes imagining, that tae_Earth is ſquare, and chat 


their Country is ficuated exaRtly in the Middle of itt. 
| : N 2 Air.] 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very temperate, ſave 
only towards the North, where tis ſometimes intolerably cold, and 
that becauſe of ſeveral Mountains of a prodigious Height, whoſe 
Tops are ordinarily covered with Snow. The oppotite Place to China 
is the South Part of Braf/, together with che Eaſt of Paraguay. 


Soil. J This Country, it lying in the 4*Þ, 5th, 6th North Climates, 
is for tue moſt Part of x very rich and fextiſs Soil, inſomuch that its 
Inhabitants, in feverab Places, are ſaid to have two, and ſometimes 
three Marteſts in a Vear. It abounds with Corn, Wine, and 55 
Kind of: Fruits. Its Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſhed with - 
Fiſh, and ſome afford various Kinds of Pearls and Be zoar of great 

Value. Its Mountains arerichly lined with ſeveral Mines of Gold and 
Silver. Its Plains are extraordinary fit for Paſturage, and its pleaſant 
Foreſts are every where ſtored with all Sorts of Veniſon. In a Word, 
the whole Country in general is eſteemed one of the beſt in the 
World. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about fourteen 
Hours three. Quarters, - the ſhorteſt in the Scuthmoſt, is about 


4 


Miſt} which ere * olves into Water. 3. in t 5 Wy : 
Helin ih à prödigiods big Bell, weighing 120006 Pound, ſurpaſſing 
the noted . 5 52 


F 
* 
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2afn is bother” of eleven Foot high, and ſeven in Diameter, 57 
weigbing 50000 Pound, Which alſo' ſutpaſſe th the Bell of Erfurd, 


tains which ſend forth {6 het 4 Steam, that People uſually boil — 
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* 


over them. 7. In this Country are ſeveral Lakes, remarkable for 


changing px into Iron, or making it juſt of the lame Reſem- . 


blance; as alſo for cauſing Storms when any Thing is thrown\into 


them. 8. In the Ifland Hainan, there is ſaid to be Water (uncertain 


whether in Lake, River, or Fountain) of ſuch a ſtrange Quslity, that 


it petrefies ſome Sort of Fiſhes, when they unfottunatel) chance to 


enter into it. 9. Many are thoſe Triumphal Arches. (to be ſeen in 


moſt of the noted Cities in this Empire) erected in Honqur of ſuch 
Perſons as have either done ſome ſignal Pieces of Service i the State, 
or have been conſpicuous in their Times for their ſingular Knowledge. 
10. In this Country are ſeveral remarkable... Bridges, particularly - 
that over a River called 8a frany, Which reaches from one Mountain 
do another, being four hundred Cubits long, and five hundred high, 

and all but one Arch, whence it is called by Travellers, Fans nolan. 


Here likewiſe is another of ſix hundred and ſixty Perches in Length, 


and one and half broad, ſtanding upon three hundred Pillars, with⸗ | 


out any Arches. Laſtly, In China are many obſervable Plants, A+ 


nimals, and Foſſils, eſpecially the laſt, among which is the Aeon, But | 


erus's China Jiluftrate.. 


1 


for a particular Account of them, Vid. Kirs 


7 THe) J)) „ „ in een 
Archbihhopricks.) Archbifhopricks, Biſhopricks, or Univerſities, are - 


hardly to be expected here; however, this Country (according to 


the Teſtimony of the Popiſh Miſſionaries). is furniſhed with ſome of 
theſe, Pekin, Nanguin, and Macao, having each of chem a particular 


Biſhop, nominated by the King of Portugal, and the other Provinces 


Eccleſiaſtical Superiors, there are (by t 
hundred Churches or private Chapels dedicated to the true God. 


are under the Juriſdiction of three A gobelenl Vicars. Under which 
(by their Relations) above two 


7 


| Manners.) The Chinoi⸗ [Perſons for the * Pa 3 


pletion, ſhort Noſed, black Eyed, and of very thin Beards] are great 


overs of Sciences, and generally eſteemed a very ingenious Sort of 
People. They are ſaid to have had the Uſe of Printing, Gun- poder, 


and the Mariners Compaſs, long before any of them was known in 


Europe; but for want of due Improvement, theſe uſeful Inventions 


have not turned to near ſo good an Account among them as in 
Europe. Divers of them are indeed conſiderable Proſicients in ſeveral 
Parts of the Mathematicks, eſpecially Arithmetick, Geometry, and 


Aſtronomy; and ſo conceited are they of their own. Knowledge in , 


theſe Things, and ſo menn are their Thoughts of others, that it is 
generally reported of them, that (ſpeaking of themſelves) they com- 


monly ſay, That they have two Eyes, the Europeans one, and the 


reſt of the World none at all. They who wholly apply chemſelves 
to the Study of Sciences, and make ſuch Proficiency in them, as to 


become Doctors to others, are diſtinguiſhed. by their long Nails, juf- 
fering them ſometimes to grow as long as their Fingers 3 that being 
eſteemed a fingular Characteriſtick -of a profound Scholar, and a 


differencing Mark between them and Mechanics. 
113 _ 
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Language.) The Language of the Chinojs is extremely difficult 
to be acquired by Strangers, and differs from all others, both as to 
its Nature, Pronunciation, and Way of Writing, 1. Its Nature. 
They uſe no Alphabet, as Europeans do, and are aſtoniſhed to hear 
that by twenty-four Letters we can expreſs our Thoughts, and fill 
Libraries with Books. In lieu of an Alphabet, they formerly uſi 
Hieroglyphicks, ſetting down the Images of Things, for the Things 
themſelves; but this bein extremely tedious, and likewiſe defective 
(there being no ſuch Reſemblance of pure Abſtracts) they then made 
Characters to ſignify Words, numbering them according to the Num- 
ber of Words they needed to expreſs their Ideas; which Characters 
ariſe to ſuch a prodigious Multitude, that not only Strangers, but 
even the Natives themſelves find it a very difficult Matter to ac- 
_ an intimate Acquaintance with them all. 2. Its Pronunciation. 
Ache“ all che original Terms of this Tongue are only three Hun- 
dred/and" thirty-three; yet ſuch is their peculiar Way of pronoun- 
cing them, that the ſame Term admits of various, and even contra- 
ry, Significations, according to the various Accent in pronouncing it. 
And of theſe Accents there are five applicable to every Term, 
which extremely augments the Difficulty .of either ſpeaking or un- 
derſtanding this Tongue to Perfection. Beſides, the Pronunciation 
thereof is accompanied with ſuch Variety of Motions of the Hand, 
that a mate Perſon can ſpeak almoſt intel givly by his Fingers. And 
as to the Manner of Writing, they differ from all other Nations; for 
whereas Chriſtians write from the leſt Hand to the Right, and the 
Ftaus from the Right to the Left, they aſually make their Lines 
from the Top of the Page down to the Bottom. ' p 


Government.) This great Kingdom was formerly under its own 
particular King or Emperor, but of late over-run and conquered by 
the Tartars, to whom it's at preſent ſubject, os tak, due Al- 
legiance to the Great Cham, whoſe Government is as deſpotical as 
any of the Oriental Monarchs; for he hath full Power over the Lives 
of his Subjects, the Princes of the Blood not excepted. His bare 
Word is the Law, and his Commands admit of no Delay nor Neglect. 

He is ſeldom. ſeen, and never ſpoke with, hut upon the Knees. 
Upon his Death bed he may chuſe his Succeſſor out of what Family 
he pleaſeth. For the better managing the great Affairs of this mighty 
Empire, he is aſſiſted by two Sovereign Councils; one Extraordi- 
nary, compoſed of Princes of the Blood only; and the other Ordina- 
ry, which, beſides the Princes, doth conſiſt of ſeveral Miniſters of 
State, called Co/z0os. But over and above theſe two Councils, there 

are at Pekin fix ſovereign Courts, whoſe Authority extends over all 
the Empire, and to each of them belong different Matters, viz. 

1. Is that Court called Lupo, which preſides over all the Manda- 
mins, and confers upon or takes from them their Offices, 2. Hou- 
pou, which looks after the publick Treaſury, and takes Care of 

raiſing the Taxes. 3. Libor, which inſpeRs into ancient Cuſtoms 1 
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and to it is committed the Care of Religion, Sciences, and Foreign 
Affairs. 4. Pimpou, Which hath Charge of the Soldiery, and 
other Officers. 5. Himpon, which inquires and paſſes Sentence 
in all criminal Matters. Lal , Compou, which looks after all pub- 
lick Buildings, as the Emperor's. Palaces, and ſuch like. In each 
of theſe Courts, the Emperor hath one who may be termed a Pri- 
wate Cenſor ; it being his Buſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, and 
ro acquaint him faithfully therewith, which makes all Perſons very 
cautious in their Actions. Over each Province is appointed a-Vice- 
Roy, and under him a great many publick Officers. To ſhun Op- 
py the Subject by theſe various Miniſters, the Emperor, be- 

re the Tartarian Conqueſt, had a certain Number of ſecret Spies in 
every Province, to have a watchful Eye upon the Actions of every 
publick Officer; and upon any viſible Act of Injuſtice in Diſcharge 
of his Office, they were to produce their Commiſſion, and by Vir- 
tue thereof did ſeize ſuch an Officer, though of the higheſt Station; 
but this is laid aſide, © thoſe Perſons having m"_ abaſed their 
Power. Yet in lieu thereof, they ſtill retain one Cuſtom; © whick 
is certainly very fingular, viz. That every Vice-Roy, and publick 
Officer, is bound to take a Note of his own Miſcarriages in the 


Management of publick Affairs from Time to Time, and humbly 


acknowledging the ſame, is bound to ſend them in Writing to 


Court. Which Taſk is undoubtedly very irkſome on one Hand, if 


duly performed, but yet more dangerous on the other, if | wholly 
neglected. Very remarkable are three Maxims of State, carefully 
oblerved by the Chineſian Emperors, vis. 1ſt. Never to give any 
Mangaria a publick Office in his native Province, leſt being of 


a mean Deſcent, it might contribvte to his N.ſparagement ; or be- 


ing well deſcended and beloved, he ſhould thereby grow too power- 
ſul. zd. To retain at Court the Children of the Mandarins em- 
ployed in publick Offices, and that under Pretence of giving them 
good Education; but it is in effect, as Hoſtages, leſt their Fathers 
ſhould g ance to forget their Duty to the Emperor. Laſtly, Never 
to ſell any publick Office, but to confer the ſame according to Per- 
ſons Merits. | | 


Arms.) The Great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid to bear for 
Enſigns Armorial, Argent, Three Black-moors Heads, placed in the 
A ront, their Buſt veſted Gules ; but (according to others) two 

ragons. . 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion in China is Paganiſm, or 
groſs Idolatry ; and in ſome Parts the Doctrine of Mahomet is en- 
tertainec, Of the ſeveral Idols to whom the Chine/e pay their De- 
votions, there are two of chief Note, viz. One in Form of a Dra- 
gon, whom the Emperor with his Mandarins do religiouſly wor- 
ſhip, proſtrating themſelves frequently before it, and burning In- 

| genſe unto it. The other is called Fo or Foe, ſet ap (as is conjectured) 
R 4 85 in 
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in Favour of one of their own Nation, who is thought to have 
flouriſhed about one thouſand Years before our bleſſed Saviour, and 
for his wonderful Parts and Actions, was eſteemed worthy of being 
deified at his Death. They looked-vpon him as the Saviour of the 
World, and: that he was ſent to teach the Way of Salvation, and 
make an Atonement for the Sins of Men. They mightily prize ſome 
moral Precepts Which they pretend he left, and which the Bonzees 
(or Prieſts) bo frequently inculcate upon the Minds of the People. 
To this God are erected many Temples, and he is worſhipped not 
only under the Shape of a Man, but in the Perſon of a real Man, 
who, they ſay, neyer dies; being upheld in that vain Opinion by 
the Lamas (or Tartarian Prieſts) who, upon the Death of that im- 
mortal Man, take due Care (as the Egyptian Prieſts did their 4pis) 
to put one of their own Number in his Room, and that of the ſame 
Features and Proportion, or as near as poſlibly they can. The Chi- 
neſe have a mighty Spur to be cautious in all their Actions, from 
an Opinion univerſally received among them, viz. That the Souls of 
their deceaſed Friends are always (at leaſt frequently) preſent with 
them, and narrowly viewing their Deportment. If we may believe 
the Writings of ſome of the French Miſſionaries, Chriftianity hath 
obtained conſiderable Footing of late in this Country, eſpecially in 
thc Province of Nanguin ; and that the preſent Emperor hath allow- 
ed of the ſame by a publick Edict throughout all the Empire. The 
firſt Plantation of Chriſtianity in this Part of the World, was under- 
taken (according to common Belief) by St. Thomas, or ſome of his 
. Diſciples, which Opinion is confirmed by an ancient Breviary of the 
Indian Churches, containing theſe Words, per D. Thomam, Regnum 
Cælorum volavit & aſcendit ad Sinai. e n ee 
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Concerning INDIA. 


D.M. 

7 o ] = 
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Length from N. W. to 8. 
E. is about 1680 Miles. 
) Breadth from N. to S. is 


L about 1690 Miles. 


f India [ Viz. all between China and Per fia] comprehends, 


The Great Mogul's 
Empire containing 
many little Kingd. 
but chiefly thoſe of 


Peninſuls Indie 
Intra Gangem, 
containing the 
Kingdoms of 


Peninſula Indi æ 


extra Gangem, 
containing the 
Kingdoms of 


Biſnagar ——— 


Malabar ———— 


Pegu 


Tunguin 
Cochinchin 


Delli 

Hora. —ę‘᷑m.ʃͤ 
Cambaya m— 
Bengala — 

" Decan — 
Golcond ——— 


— 


e 2s 


Chief Town 


* 


Marta b.“ 


Siam 


Siam 
8 ( Malacca _ 


B IS vaſt complex Body, conſidered here under the Title of 


| Idemy Coaſt. 


| [ Idem in the main 


Idem Land. 


Idem ) on the . Sea- | 


- 


Ide} wand rec 
Goa | Northward. 


Idem in the Middle 
Calicute Southward. 
Idem } 

Ie £1 1.6 
Idem } (from N. 
Idem 8 
Idem ; * 
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India, [viz. all between Pera and China] comprehends, as 
aforeſaid, many diſtin& and conſiderable Kingdoms '; but all redu- 
Cible to the three great Diviſions above-mentioned, to wit, the Mo- 
gul's Empire, and the two Peninſula's of 7zdia, one within, and the 


other without the Ga 
Order. Therefore, 


»ges, Of all which ſeparately, and in their 
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8 1. The Mogul's Empire. 


Name. FF HIS Country, bounded on the Eaft by China, on the 

| , Weſt by Perfia, on the North by Part of Tartary, 
and on the South by the Gulf of Bengal, is a great Part of the mo- 
dern and ancient India, remarkable in the Hiftory of Alexander the 
Great, and termed India from the River Indus, but now the Mo 
gul's Empire, as being ſubject unto that mighty Eaſtern Monarch, 
commonly known by the Name of the Great Mogul. 


Air.] In the Northern Parts of this Empire the Air is ſaid to be 
extremely cold and piercing, about the Time of the Sun's greateſt 
Southern Deelination; but in the Southern Provinces much more 
temperate. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Megul's Empire, 
3s that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 252 and 292 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 25 and 39 Degrees of South Latitude. 


2 Fi pe Sail of this vaſt Country, it lying in the third and 
fourth North Climate, is extraordinary barren in ſeveral Parts, be- 

ing encumbered with formidable, dry, ſandy Mountains, but ele. 

where very plentiful, eſpecially in Cotton, Millet, Rice; and moſt 

Sorts of Fruits. The Leng of the Days and Nights in this Coun- 

try, is the ſame as in the Kingdom of China, they both lying under 

the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 1 5 1 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Aloes, 
Muſk, Rhubarb, Wormſeed, Civets, Indigo, Laique, Borax. Opi- 
um, Amber, Myrabolans, Sal Armoniac, Silk, Cottons, Callicoes, 
Sattins, Taffaties, Carpets, Metals, Porcelain Earth, and moſt Sorts 
of Spices, &c. . = "OR 

Rarities.] In ſeveral Parts of the Mogul's Empire, particularly the 
Kingdom ot Cambaya, are divers noted V olcano's which uſually ſmoke, 
and {ometimes break out in terrible Eruptions of Fire and ſulphureous 
Matter. In and about the imperial City of Agra, are the ſplendid 
Sepulchies of the Royal Family of the Meguls; particularly that glo · 
rious Monument of the Empreſs of Cha-Geban, erected nigh to the 
Grand Bazar, which is reported to be a very ſtately Structure, and 
of ſa vaſt a Bigneſs that 2000 Artificers were employed in erecting it 
for the Space of twenty-two Years. But what moſtly deſerves our 
Regard, in the whole Kingdom of Indeftan, is that rich and glori- 
ous Throne in the Palace of Agra, on which the Great Mogul doth 
uſually appezr during the Feſtival of his Birth-day, where he receives 
the Compliments and Preſents of the Grandees, after the yearly 
Ceremony of weighing his Perſon is over. This ſtately Throne, 
fo noted among Travellers in theſe Parts, is ſaid to ſtand ao 

5 | cet, 
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Feet, and Bars overlaid with enamelled Gold, and adorned with 
ſeveral large Diamonds, Rubies and other precious Stones. The 
Canopy over the Throne is ſet thick with curious Diamonds, and 
ſurrounded with a Fringe of Pearl. Above the Canopy is the lively 
Effigies of a Peacock, whoſe Tail ſparkles with blue Sapphires, and 
other Stones of different Colours; his Body is of enamelled Gold 
ſet with Jewels, and on his Breaſt is a large Ruby, from which 
hangs a Pearl as large as an ordinary Pear. On both Sides of the 
Throne are two Umbrellas of curious red Velvet, richly embroidered 
with Gold, and encompaſſed with a Fringe of Pearl; the very 
Sticks whereof are alſo covered with Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds. 
Over againſt the Emperor's Seat is a choice Jewel, with a Hole 
bored thro! it, at which hangs a prodigious big Diamond, with ma- 
ny Rubies and Emeralds round about it. Theſe, and ſeveral others 
not here mentioned, are the coſtly Ornaments of this Indian Throne, 
which, if all related of it be true, cannot be matched by any other 


Monarch upon the Face of the whole Earth. 


 Archbilbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none, 7 | Bas 


&.C 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this vaſt 
Empire, have various Tempers and Cuſtoms, What thoſe of the 
inland Provinces are, is not very certain, our Inteligence of them 

Long yet very flender, but the People of the Southern or Maritime 
Places of the Mogu/'s Dominions, are Perſons, for the moſt Part, 
yery tall of Stature, ſtrong of Body, and in Complection inclinin 


s , 


ings pretty juſt; and many of the mechanical Sort prove wonderful 
ingenious. * . Wo | | | 

Language.] Both here, and in the two Peninſulas hereafter men- 
tioned, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into diffe- 
rent Dialects; but the 4rabick is ſtill uſed in their religious Offi- 
ces. Among the ſeveral Languages ſpoken in the Moga/'s Domi- 
nions, the Gazarate Tongue is reckoned the chief, and is moſtl 
uſed in the Kingdoms of Cambaya and Bengala; but the Perfian is 
{aid to be the Language of the Court. * 


Government.) This vaſt Body comprebends a great many King - 
doms ; ſome of which are free, ſome {abject to others, and moſt of 
them tributary to one Sovereign, namely, the Great Mogul, whoſe 
Government is moſt tyrannical; for he hath both the Purſes and 
Ferſons of his Subjects wholly at his Diſpoſal, and is Lord of all, 
being Heir of every Man's Effate. His Imperial Seat is ordinarily 
at Agra, which is a very rich and populous City, lying in the Pro- 
vince of the ſame Name, and Metropolis of the whole Empire. Tf 
he allows paternal Inheritance apy where, the ſame is revokable at 

es his 


omewhat to that of the Negroes: In Behaviour civil, in their Deal- 
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his Pleaſure, His bare Will is the Law, and his Word a final De- 
ciſion of all. Controverſies. The Indian Diadem is not entailed b. 
Primogeniture on the Sons, but is either raviſhed by Force, or car- 
ried by Craft, by ſuch who ſtand in Competition for it; he gene. 
rally ſucceeding to the Throne, who hath moſtly gained the Favour 
and Aſſiſtance of the Omrahs and Nabobs, with other Grandees at 
Court; and upon his Iaſtalment therein, he commonly facrificeth 
all his Rivals, 15 neareſt Relations, reckoning his Throne o be 
tottering, unleſs its Foundations be laid in the Blood of ſuch Per. 

ſons. His Revenue is indeed fo vaſt, that a bare Relation would 
ſeem incredible; but proportionable to the ſame are his neceſſary 
Ways of employing it; for to awe the prodigious Multitude of Peo- 
ple within the vaſt Extent of his Dominions, he's obliged to keep 
in daily Pay many Legions of Soldiers; otherwiſe *tyere impoſſible 
do command the turbulent Rajabs, who, as it ie, do frequently 
make Inſurrections, and diſturb his Government. 


Arms.) The Enſigns armorial of the Great Mogul, are ſaid to be 
argent, Seme with Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms, 
peculiar to private Perſons, as in Europe, here are none; no Man 
within the Mogu/'s Dominions being hereditary, either to his Eſtate 
or Honours. . . rn | Wo 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Pagan, and 
next to Pagani/m the Religion of Mahomet prevails; it being chiefly 
' embraced according to the Commentaries of Mort /s. Aly. Ot the Pa- 

ang, here are various Sets and Orders among em, particularly the 

anians, the Perfees and Faguirs. 1. The Banians, who believe a 
mere UN %: Or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon do uſu- 
ally build Hoſpitals for Beaſts, and will upon no Account deprive 
any Creature of Life, left thereby they diſlodge, as they imagine, 
the Soul of ſome departed Friend. But of all living Creatures 
they have the greateſt Veneration for the Cow, to whom they pay 

a folemn Addreſs every Morning; and at a certain Time of the 
Year they drink the Stale of that worſhipful Animal ; believing 
it hath a fingular Quality to purify all their Defilements. Beſide 
their conſlant Abſtinence from the Food of any Animal, they fre- 
quently refrain from all Eatables till Night. Of theſe Baniant there 
are reckoned in India about twenty four different Caſts or Sects. 2. 

Perſess, the Polterity of the antient Perſiangs, who worſhip the Ele- 
ment of Fire; for which Reaſon they are alſo called Gaures, i. e. 
Worſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great Venera- 
tion for the Cock: To kill che one, or extinguiſh. the other, is eſ- 
teemed by them a Crime unpardonable. Their High Prieſt is called 
Deſocor, and their ordinary Prieſts Daroas or Harboogs. Laſtly, The 
Faquirs, a kind of religious Monks, who. live very auſtere Lives. 
being much given to Fafting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification; and 
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Hands claſped about their Heads; others hold one (and ſome both 
Arms) ſtretched out in the Air; and à thouſand ſuch ridiculous 
Poſtures, and all during Life: Which Vows once made, they ſa- 
eredly obſerve, notwithſtanding the Obſervation of them is attended 
with exquiſite Pain. Moſt of the Indians believe, that the River 
Ganges hath a ſanctifying Quality: Whereupon they fleck chither 
at certain Ses ſons in vaſt Multitudes, to plunge themſelves therein. 
Diſperſed thro' the Mogul's Dominions is à conſiderable Number of 
Jews ; and upon the Sea- Coaſts are many European Chriſtians, all 
upon the Account of Traffick, Thoſe Parts of India, which re- 
ceived the bleſſed Goſpel in former Times, were, inſtructed thereia 
las is generally believed) by the Apoſtle St. Themas. 


— 15 large Country (comprehending the ſeveral King- 
1 £ doms' above mentioned; and now bounded on the 
Eaſt by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the Weſt by Mare Arabicum; 
on the North by Part of the Mogu/'s Empire; and on the South by 
the Indian Ocean) was termed Peninſula Indie intra Gangem, by the 
Ancients, particularly the Romans, and that upon the Account of 
its Situation; being within, or on this Side the River Ganges, in 
reſpect of the Empire of Perſia, or Weſtern Parts of Aa. 

. F MRRS IE 24s} at Gone ans aft 

Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yet in moſt 
of the Maritime Places, tis frequently qualifyed by cold Breezes 


from the Sea. The wy Place of the Globe to'this Peninſula, is 5 


that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 212 and 227 Degrees of 
Longicude, with 17 and 25 Degrees of South Latituddmee. 


Sol.] The Soil of this. Peninſula is (for the moſt Part) extrabr- 
dinary fertile, producing all deſitable Fruits, Roots, and Grain; 
beſides vaſt Quantities of medicinal Herbs. The longeſt Day in 
the Northmoſt Parts of this Country, 18-about/ thirteen Hours and 
a half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is eleven Hours and a half, and 

the Nights proportionably. 20008 eee eee 039 108.4 7950 

Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Me- 
tals, Silk, Cottons, Pear's, Drugs, Dates, Cocoas, Rice, Ginger, 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Caffia. Se. HW. Am, 


4 ow 


_ * Rarities.) In ſeveral Plates of the Kingdom of Decas js à noted 
Tree, called by Travellers, the Nure- Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, 
that every Morning its full of ſtringy, red Flowers, which in the 
Heat of the Day fall down in Showers'to the Ground, and bloſ- 
ſoming again in the Night, it daily appears in a new Livery. (2.) In 
the Iſland Sal/ete, adjacent to Goa, are vaſt Receptacles cut oat of 
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the main Rock, one above another, ſome of them being equal in 
Bigneſs to a Village of four Hundred Houſes, and adorned through: 


out with ſtrange irightful Statues of Idols, repreſenting. Elephants; 


Tygers, Lions, Amazons, &c. (3.) In the Iſland Conorein, near 
Bombay (belonging to the Portagueze) is a City of the ſame Name, 
having divers large Heathen Temples, and many other Apartments; 
all cut out of a firm Rock; which ſtupendous Work is attributed 
by ſome to Aletander the Great, but that without any Shew of Pro- 
bability. /4.) In another adjacent Iſland (belonging alſo to the Por- 
tugueze, and called Elephants, from a huge artificial Elephant of 
Stone, bearing a young one upon its Back) is another idolatrous 
Temple of a prodigious Bigneſs, eut out of the firm Rock, Tis ſup- 
ported by 42 Pillars, and open on all Sides, except the Eaſt, where. 
ſtands an Image with three Heads, adorned with ſtrange Hierogly- 
phicks, and the Walls are ſet round with monſtrous Giants, where- 
of ſome bave no leſs than eight Heads. (5.) At a City in the 
Kingdom of Decan, known to Travellers by the Name of Dusgeneſt, 
iy another Heathen Temple, much the ſame with that above-men- 
tioned. | 3& 8 3 * 


- Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, U niverſities, 


1 Manners.) The Natives of the various Provinces of this Penin+ 
ſala, are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern Parts 
of the Mogu!'s Dominions already mentiondd. 


| Language.) The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, are 
two, viz. the Carabine, moſtly in Uſe about Gaa; and the Gazarate, 
which is ſpoken in Biſnagar, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel. 


.. Government.) In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who 
aſſume to themielves the Title of Kings; the chief ol em being thoſe 
of Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, Canganor, Travancor, and Tanor : Be- 
fides which, are ſeveral Sorts ot People, in various Parts of this 
Country, who acknowledge Subjection to none of theſe; nor to any 
other ; nor can they accord among themſelves, being commonly 
divided into various Parties, who pitifully harraſs one another; and 
thoſe on the Coaſt of Malabar are much addicted to Piracy... 


Am.] What are the true Enfigns Armorial. of theſe Indian 
Princes, or if any, is moſtly conjectural; all we can find of them is, 
that ſome in Decen and Cambaya bear Verte, encompaſſed with a 
Collar of lange precious Stones. Oo oo 


9 0 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally Mabe- 
metans, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coaſts ;.. but People 
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only the Sun and Moon, but alſo many Ido's of moſt ugly and hor- 
rible Aſpects; and in ſome Parts of Decan, they look upon 4 . 
Creature they meet with in the Morning, as. the proper Object of 
their Worſhip for that Day, except it be a Cow, the very Sight 
of which will confine them to their Houſes, the whole Day. In 
moſt of the Seaport Towns and Places of Trade, are Jeaus in conſi- 


derable Numbers, and many Furopeas Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe of, 


our Enaglicb Factories. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country 
much about the ſame Time with the Meguſ's Empire; of which al- 
ready. | ee Ko EE all 
KT 


§ 3. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. 


New) PE I $ laſt Diviſion of India (bounded on the Faſt by 


China; on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal; on the 
North by part of the Megal's Empire; and on the South by ſome of 


the Indian Ocean) is termed Peninſula Indiz extra Gangem; or dhdia 
beyond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; it lying beyond that 


famous River, in reſpect of the other Peninfala, or the Weſtern 
Parts of Afa in general. 517183 


Air.] The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, according 
to the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Country; 
yet generally eſteemed indifferent healthful, and te mperate envugh;, 

conſidering the Latitude of thofe Places. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to this Peninſula, is that Part of Noba Zealandia, between 
192 5 212 Degrees of Longitade, with 1 to 24 Degrees of South 
Latitude. | | ande 283 WD 28vH 


|  $0il.) The Sol of this Country (it lying under the firſt; ſecond, 


and third North Climates) is extraordinary fertile,” producing in 
great Plenty all Sorts" of defirable Fruits and Grain; beſides tis 
well ſtocked with invaluable Mines, and great Cy of precious 
Stones; yea, fo vaſtly rich is this Country, that che Southmoſt Purt 
thereof (viz. Cherſone/ſe a" Or) is eſteemed by many to be the Land of 
Ophir, to which King So/omon ſent his Ships for Gold. The longeſt 


Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours and an half; 


the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt near about twelve Hours, and the 
Nights proportionably. | A ce | TY 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 


Silver, precious Stones, Silks, Porcelain Earth, Aloes, Muſk, 
Rhubarb, Alabaſter, Tc. n 3 an 


. Rarities.) Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon 
the Golden Houſe in the City of Arracan, being à large Hall in the 
Gold, having a 

| fiately 


King's Palace, whoſe Infide is entirely oyerlaid with 


EF 
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ſtitely. Canopy of maſly Gold, from the Edges of Which Hagg abort 
one hundred Comba lengbe, or large Wed i of Gold, in Ao 
Sugar-Loaves. Here alfo are ſeven Idols of maſſy Gold, of the Height 
of an ordinary Man, whoſe Foreheads, Breafts, and Arms, are a. 
Corned with Variety of precious Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Sa- 
phires, and Diamonds. In this Hall are alſo kept the two famous 
Canegues, i. e. two Rubies of prodigious Value, aboot which the 
heighbouring Princes. frequently contending, have drawn Seas of 
Blood from each others Subjects; and all from a vain Opinion; that 
the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Jewels carry along with them a juſt Claim cf 
Dominion over the neighbouring Prinees. | 


— Archbiſpricks, de.] Archbiſhopricks, Bilhopricks, Univerftics 


- Manners.) What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula, 
in Point of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed. of thoſe inhabiting 
this. The various Europeans here teſfiding,. are much the ſame in 
Manners with the reſpeQive People of Furope, from whence they 
came. 6 Ef 


* 


Language.] The chief of the Indian Fongves in; this Peninſula, 
is that called the Melaye, moſtly uſed in Malacca; but beſides the 
1 Tongues, both in the Moga/'s Empire, and the two 
eninſula's; the Portuguexe Language is, commonly underſtood and 
ſpoken in all maritime 'Towns of Trade; it being the chief Lan- 
guage that's uſed in daily Commerce between the Franks and Na- 
tives of that Country. | So PR ON 


_ .* Goverament.] In this Peninſula, are a great many different States 
and Kingdoms, particularly that of Pegs, (a, very rich Kingdom) 
ſubject to its own Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledged by 
divers other conſiderable States, as 4/em, Arracan, and Tipra, belides 
the ancient Brachmans, and other People living on the Weſt of 
China, as the Lazes, Timocues, Gueyes, and. Gidcangaes, all tributar) 
to him. Here aſſo are the rich and flourithing Kingdoms of Tu- 
guin and Cochinchin, eſpecially the former, whoſe King is eſteemed a 
mighty potent Prinee, able to bring into the Field yaſt Multitudes 
of Men upon all Occaſions. And laſtly, the Kin of Siam (to whom 
a great many Princes are tributary) is efleemed one of- the richeſt 
and moſt potent Monarchs of all the Eaſt, and aſſumes (as ſome al- 
ledge) the Title of the King of Heaven and Earth: and yet, notwich- 
ſtanding his mighty Force and Treaſure, he is ſaid to be tribu- 
tary to the Tartars, and to pay them Yearly a certain Kind ef 
_ Arms ] We find no ſatisfactory Account of what Enfighs Ar- 
morial are born by theſe Eaſtern Princes; or if any at all. 
HR 5 Religion.] 


\ 
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Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſul a are generally great 
Idolaters. Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Metemp- 
ye hoſis, and commonly adore the four Elements. Whereſoever 
Mahometaniſm prevails, tis generally intermixed with many Pagan 
Rites and Ceremonies, as particularly in Cambodia, on the River 
Menan, in which City are almoſt three hundred ſtately Moſques, not 
only well furniſhed with excellent Bells (contrary to the Turliſb Cu- 
ſtom elſewhere) but alſo. with a great many Idols of all Sorts.” In 
the Kingdom of Pegu, they have a great Opinion of the Sanctity of 
Apes and Crocodiles, believing thoſe Perſons very happy who are 
devoured by them. They obſerve yeatly ſive ſolemn Feſtivals (cal- 
led in their Language Sapans)” and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
Giachie, Cateano, Giaimo, Segienou, Daiche, and Donon. Their 
Prieſts are called Raulini, and are divided into three Orders, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Names of Pangrini, Pangiani, and Xoxom. They 
have alſo many Hermits, whom they divide into Grepi, Manigrepi, 
and Taligrepi, who are all in great Eſteem among the People. Chri- 
ſtianity was planted here much about the ſame Time with the other 
Peninſula already mentioned, | „ 
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45 00 is about 2260 Miles. 


5 6 . Scirvant © # Derbent 3 #: 
; | North, viz 4 Giland— ; Grilan — W. to E. 
ö C Cheraſfſen | Heret — | 


| 
It's divided | | 


into many Dp a Erach — | 8 1 1 han | * 
Provinces, 4 Middle, viz, 4 Sableſtan > o 4 Poſt W. to E. 
but chiefly Sigiftan j Sitziſtan | 
thoſe to- | | 2 | 
wards the |  (Cufitan | 5 | Sue 
„] Fars — Schiras 
South, wiz. Kirman | | Gombroon W. co . 
L ( Macran _ L Tits — 


Name.) Px RS I A [known to the Ancients by the ſame Name, 
and ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than at 
preſent ; being now bounded on the Eaſt by the Morals Empire, on 
the Weſt by 4fatick Turkey ; on the North by the Caſpian Sea, and 
Part of Tartary ; and on the South by the Perfian Gulph, and Part 
of the main Ocean] is termed by the Italians and Spaniards, Pera: 
by the French, Perſe ; by the Germans, Perfien , and by the Engliſh, 
Perſia; fo called (as many alledge) from one of its ancient Provinces, 
named Perſit, or, according to others, from Peres, an illuſtrious Lord 
in the Country of EFlam, who for his Merit is ſaid to have obtained 
the Government of the People, and to have called both Country and 
Inhabitants after his Name. But finally, others do eagerly plead for 
anHebrew Etymology, deriving the Name from the Word . 
i. e. Equites. For it is reported of the Inhabitants of this Country, 
that before the Reign of Cyrus the Great, they ſeldom uſed to ride, 
or knew very little how to manage a Horſe z and that ſuch was their 
Dexterity afterwards in managing Horſes, that this Country is ſaid 
to aſſume it's Name from that Animal. For the ſtrengthening of 
which Opinion they farther obſerve, That the Title of Perfia is not 


found in thoſe Books of the Holy Scriptures, which were written 
before the Time of Gru. 5 
| ir. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very temperate, eſpecially to- 
wards the North, beyond the vaſt Mountain of Taurus; but in the 
Southern Provinces, it is ſcorching hot for ſeveral Months. The op- 
poſite Place of the Globe to Perfia, is Part of Mare del Zur, between 
225 and 248 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 40 Degrees of 
South Latitude. „ ee 


| Soil.) The Soil of this Country, it Tying in the third and fourth 
NorthClimates, is very different; for in the Northern Parts, adjacent 
to Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is very barren, producing 
but little Corn, and few Fruits. But South of Mount Taurus, the 
Soil is ſaid to be extraordinary fertile, the Country pleaſant, and plen- 
tiful of Corn, Fruits, Wines, &c. affording alſo ſome rich Mines of 
Gold and Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 
fourteen Hours and three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt as 
thirteen Hours, and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. -- 


PART II. Perfia. 


Commod ities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are curious 
Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, ManufaQures of Gold, Silk, and Silver, 
Seal-Skins, Goat-Skins, Alabaſter, and all Sorts of Metals, Myrrh, 
Fruits, Wc. | | ; + ©#3. 20% 2 


Rarities] This Country, among its chief Rarities, doth yet boaſt 
of the very Ruins of the once proud Palace of Pzrſepolis, fo famous 
of Old, and now called by the Inhabitants Chil manor, fignifying 
forty Pillars ; which imports, that ſo many were ſtanding ſome Aves 
ago; but at preſent there is only nineteen remaining, together with 
the Ruins of about eighty more. Thoſe Pillars, yet ſtanding, are of 


excellent Marble, and about fifteen. Foot high; for à particular 


Draught of them, with the Copy of ſeveral Inſcriptions in unknown 
Characters, Vid. Phiioſ. Tranſ. Ne. 201, and 210. 2. In the City 
of Ia han, is a large Pillar fixty Feet high, conſiſting purely of the 
Sculls of Beaſts, erected by Sha - Abas the Great, upon a Sedition of 
his Nobles, who vowed to rear up a Column of their Heads as a 
Monument of their Obloquy to Alter- ages, if they perſiſted in Diſ- 
obedience; but they ſurrendering upon Diſcretion, he ordered each 
of them to bring the decollated Head of ſome Beaſt, and lay it at bis 
Feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he made the afore- 
{aid Pillar in lieu of à Column of their own Heads. 3. One of the 
Emperor's Gardens at 1/þahan is ſo ſweet and delicate a Place, that ic 
commonly goes by the Name of He Beheft; i.e. Paradiſe upon 
Earth ; and the Royal Sepulchres of the Perfan Monarchs are indeed 
ſo ſtately, that they deſerve to be mentioned here. 4. About 30 Miles 
North Eaſt of Combroon, is a moſt hideous Cave, which ſor᷑ its for- 
midable Aſpect. is termed Hell's Gate by our Englifs Travellers; who 
have paſt that Way. 5. At Gezoe, about twelve or fourteen Miles 
North of Gombroon, are ſome excellent Baths, - eftcemed- very good 
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againſt moſt chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for all inve- 
terate Ulcers, Aches, and ſuch like. 6. Within five Leagues of 


' Damoan, is a prodigious high Pike of the ſame Name, from whoſe 
Top, covered all over with Sulphur, which ſparkles in the Night- 


time like Fire, one my clearly ſee the Caſpian Sea, though an hun- 
dred and eighty Miles diſtant ; and nigh to this ſulphureous Pike are 
ſome famous Baths, where there is a great Reſort of People at cer- 
tain Times of the Year. Laſtly, in ſeveral Parts of Perfia, are 
Mountains of curious black Marble, and Springs of the famous Naph- 


tha, with Variety of other Minerals. 


' Archbiſhopricks, Sc.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


none. 


Manners.) The Perfians are a People, both of old, and as yet, 
much given to Aſtrology; many of them making it their chief Bu- 
ſineſs to ſearch after future Events by aſtrological Calculations. They 
are naturally great Diſſemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers; as alſo 
very proud, paſſionate, and revengeful; exceſſive in their Luxury, 
Paſtimes, and Expences; much addicted to Tobacco, Opium, and 
Coffee; yet withal, they are ſaid to be, for the moſt Part, very re- 
ſpective to their Superiors, juſt and honeſt in their Dealings, and a- 
bundantly civil to Strangers: And moſt of thoſe who betake them- 
ſelves to Trades, prove very ingenious, in making curious Silks, Cloth 
of Gold, and ſuch like. ; 


Language.] The Perſian Language, baving a great Tincture of the 
Arabick; is reckoned not only much more polite than the Turttiſb, but 
is alſo eſteemed the madiſh Language of Aa. It is divided into many 
particular Dialects, and the Characters they uſe are moſtly Arabic. 
As for pure Arabick, that is the School - Language of the Perfians, in 
which not only the Mytteries of the Alcoran, but alſo all their 
Sciences are written, and is learned by Grammar, as Europeans do 


- Govermitnt:} This large Country is wholly ſubjected to one 


Sovereign, namely, its ow-n Emperor, commonly ſtiled The Great 


Sophy of Perfia ; whoſe Government is truly deſpotical, and Crown 
hereditary ; the Will of the King being a Law tothe People, and he 
Maſter of all their Lives and Eſtates. His numerous Subjects render 


bim a kind of Adoration, and never ſpeak of him, but wich the 


greateſt Reſpect. As molt of the Aflatict Princes affect very vain and 
exorbitant Titles, ſo does the Per ian Monarch in particular, he be- 


- ing generally ſtiled. King of Perſia, Partbia, Media, Bactria, Cho- 


raxen, Condahor, and Heri, ot the Oux beg Tartar, of the Kingdoms 
of Hyrcania, Draconia, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hyda/pia and Sogdiana, 


| G Aria, Parojaniza, Drawgiana, Aracheſia, Mergiana, and Cara: 


* 2 . 
mania, 


mania, as far as ſtately Indus; Sultan of Ormut, Larr, Arabia, Su- 
ana, Chalde a, Mefopotamia, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſfa, and Van, 
Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſus, and 
Periardo, Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of Chorazon, to 
the Gulf of Per/ia ; of true Deſcent from Mortis-Aly :. Prince of che 
four Rivers, Euphrates, Tygris, Araxis, and Indus: Governor of 
all the Sultans; Emperor of Muſulmen; Bud of Honour; Mirror of 
Virtue, and Roſe of Delight. 174 aan: 31 * 
Arm] Many and various are the Opinions concerning the King 
of Perfia's Arms; it being affirmed by ſome, that he beareth the Sun 
Or, ina Field Azure : By others, a Creſcent, as the Turk; Empe- 
rors, with this Difference, that it hath a Hand added to it. By 
others, Or, with a Dragons Gules: By others, Or, with a Buffalo's 
Head, Sable. But the moſt received Opinion is, that he beareth the 
riſing Sun on the Back of a Lyon, with a Creſcent. . 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (ſor the moſt 
Part) exact Obſervers of Mahometan's Doctrine, according to che Ex- 
plication and Commentaries made by Mortis-Aly. They differ in ma- 
ny conſiderable Points from the Turks, and both Parties are ſubdi- 
vided into various Sects, between whom are toſſed many Controver- 
ſies, with flaming Zeal on either Side. The main Point in Debate 


The Turks reckoning them thus, Mahomet, Aboubekir, Omar, Oſman, 
and Mortis-Aly. But the Perfians will have their Aly to be the im- 
mediate Sueceſſor, and ſome eſteem him equally. with Mahomet 


y lala Mortis- Aly well lula ; for which the Turks abhor them, calling 
them, Rafadi and Caſſars, i. e. Schiſmaticks, and themſelves, Son- 


their Explication of the Alcoran; beſides, the Perſians have con- 
tracted it into a leſſer Volume than the Arabians, after Gunet's Re- 
formation, preferring the /mmanian Sect before the Melebian, Ane- 
fian, Benefien, or Xefagans, broached by 4boubekir, Omar, and O/- 
man; from which four are ſprung above ſeventy ſeveral Sorts of re- 
ligious Orders; as Morabites, Abdals, Derviſes, Papaſi, Rafadi, &c. 
Here are many Neftorian Chriſtians, as alſo ſeveral Jeſuits, and many 
Fews. The Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted. in this Country by 


the Apoſtle St. Thomas. 
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between them, is concerning the immediate Succeſſors of -Mahomet. - 


himſelf, and call the People to Prayers with theſe Words, Llala 


ni and Muſſulmen, which is, True Believers. | They differ alſo in 
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Pak II. Turkey in Afia: 1 


HIS vaſtly extended Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into 
fix great Parts, viz. Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diarbeck, Tur- 
comatia, and Georgia; we ſhalt particularly treat of the firſt Three, 
and that ſeparately (they being moſtly remarkable) and then take a 
general View of all the reſt conjunctiy, and that under the Title of 
the Exphratian Provinces. | Therefore, | | 


$1. NATOLI 4. 


Name.] Arolia, formerly Afia minor, in contra: diſtinction from 

Aa the Greater; and now bounded on the Baſt by 
Turcomania ; on the Weſt by the Archipelago; on the North by the 
BlackSea ; and on the South by partof the Mediterranean, is termed 
by the Tratians and Spaniards, Natolia ; by the French, Natolte ; by 
the Germans, Natolien; and by the Engliſh, Natolia, or Anatolia ; 
fo called at firſt by the Grecians, bbtauks of its Eaſtern Situation in 
| reſpe& of Gr eece, d xo Tis "AvaroA3s: | | res * 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, being in fome - 


Provinces very 2 and healthful, in others extremely groſs and 
peſtilentious. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatolia, is that 


Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 217 and 232 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. f 


Soi! ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the fifth and fixth 
North Climates) is extraordinary fertile, abounding with Oil and 
Wine, and moſt Sorts of Grain and Fruits: But much of the Inland 
Provinces lie uncultivated; a Thing too common in moſt Countries 
ſubje& to the Mahometan Yoke. The Length of the Days and 
Nighrs is the ſame here as in Greece, they both lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude. | | | 


8 The chief Commodities of this Country are raw 
Silks, Goats-Hair, twiſted Cotton, Cordovans of ſeveral Colours, 
Calicuts white and blue, Wool for Matreſſes, Tapeſtries, quilted Co- 
verlets, Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, c. 


Rarities] Not far from Smyrna (by the Turi, 1/myr)/is a certain | 


Kind of Earth, commonly called by the Franks, Soap Earth, which 
boileth up out of the Ground, and is always gathered before Sun- 
riſing, and that in ſuch a prodigious Quantity, that many Camels are 


daily employed in carrying Loads of it to divers Soap · Houſes at ſome _ 


Diſtance, where being mixed with Oil, and both boiled together for 
ſeveral Days, it becomes at laſt an excellent Sort of Soap. (2) Nigh 
to Smyrna are the YVefligia of a Roman Circus and Theatre ; and 
 thereabouts is frequently found Variety of Roman Medals. (3) A- 


of 


bout two eaſy Days Journey Eaſt from Smyrna, are ſome Remains 
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of the antient Thyatira, as appears from ten or twelve remarkable 
Inſcriptions Alill to be ſeen; (for which ſee Vheeler's Travels, from 
pag. 230 to 236.) and therefore Tyreth (a ſmall Village, twenty 
Miles South-Eaſt of Epheſus) is ſalſly taken for it by the ignorant 
Greeks. (4) At Mylaſa (formerly Melafſo in Caria) are noble Re- 
mains of Antiquity ; particularly-a-niagnificent Temple of Marble, 
built in Honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, and the Goddeſs of Rome, as 
appears from an Infcription on the Front; which is ſtill entire. Here 
allo is: a ſtately Column, called the Pillar of. Menander, with a little 
curious Temple, but uncertain for what, or by whom erected. (5) 
At Epheſus (now called 4ja Salowe by the Turks) are yet to be ſeen 
ſome ancient Chriſtian Churches, particularly that of St. John, the 
entireſt of them all, and now converted into a Ma hometan Moſque : 
As allo the Fe/tigia of a Roman Amphitheatre, Circus and Aquæduct, 
together with a large Heap. of ſtately Ruins, generally reckoned 
thoſe of the once magnificent Temple of Diana, the great Goddeſs 
of the Ephefians. (6) At Laodicea (by the Turks, Eftebiſſar, which 
is utterly forſaken of Men, and now the Habitation of wild Beaſts) 
are ſtill extant three Theatres of white Marble, and a ſtately Circus, 
all ſo entire as yet, that they would ſeem to be only of a modern Date. 
(7) At Sardis (by the Turks, Sart, or Sardis, now a little, naſty, 
beggarly Village, tho" once the royal Seat of rich King Cræſus) are 
the Remains of ſome ſtately, ancient Architecture, with ſeveral im- 
perfect Inſcriptions. (8) At Pergamos (which ſtill retains the Name 
of Pergamo, and is obſervable fox being the Place where Parchment 
was an invented) are the Ruins of the Palace of the Attalick Kings. 
Here is alſo the ancient Chriſtian Church of Sanda Sophia, now 
converted into a Mahometax Moſque. As for Philadelphia, the laſt 
of the famous ſeven Churches of Ma (now called by the Turks, Al- 
lach Scheyr, i. e. the City of God) it is remarkable for nothing ſo 
much ag the conſiderable Number of Chriſtians dwelling in it, they 
amounting to two thouſand and upwards. | | 


* Archbi/hopricks ] The State of Chriſtianity being very deplorable 
through moſt Parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and not only 
the chief Ecclefiafticks of the Chriſtian Churches (vis. Patriarche, 
Archbiſhops, and Biſhops) but alſo their very Sees being frequently 
altered, according as their tyrannical Maſter, the Turk, propoſeth 
Advantage by ſuch Alterations; and whereas a great many .titular 
Biſhops, yea Archbiſhops, and ſome Patriarchs are often created; it 
is equally vain to expect, as impoſſible to give an exact Liſt of all the 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether real or nominal. Let 
it therefore ſuffice (once for all) to ſubjoin in this Place the moſt re- 
markable of the Chriſtian Ecclefiaſticks through all Parts of the Aa- 
tick and African Turkey ; ſtill referring the Reader to the fame, as he 
travelleth thro' the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Eccle- 
ſiaſticks are Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, Thechief — 

h | | 7 archs 
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archs. (beſides him of Conflantinople, already mentioned in Europe) 
are thoſe of Feruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch; as alſo, two Ar- 
menian (one of which reſideth at Ecmeaſan, a Monaſtery in Georgia. 
and the other at Sis in Aladulia ;) and Jaſtly, one Neforian, whoſe 


Place of Reſidence is commonly at Moſul in Diarbeck.. 


The chief Archbiſhops (together with the E uropean) are thoſe of 


Heraclea Adrianople Pairas 
Saloniki Corinth _ Procone ſus 
Athens __  Nicoſha —. - Amaſia 
Malvafia® Janna Scutari. 
Amphipali Monembaſia Dana 
Napoli di Romania Methynna 4 
Lariſſa _ Phanarion _ Berytas. 


The chief of the many Biſhopricks (beſides the European) are 
thoſe of Le + x6 5g | 


Epheſus Trebiſonde Ana ſia 
Ancyra Drama VMWova Geſarea 
Cyzicus Smyrna ___ Cogni 

Nicomedia Metylene | Rhodes 

Nice „ 3 
Chalcedon Chriſtianopoli St. John D' Acre. 


Univerſities.] As for Univerſities in this Country, the Turks are 
ſuch Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpiſe all 
human Literature, or acquired Knowledge, but the very Art of 
Printing (the moſt effectual Means of communicating Knowledge) 
is expreſly inhibited by their Law; ſo that the Reader muft not 
expect to find the Seats of the Muſes among them. It is true, the 
Jeſuits, and ſome other Orders of the Roman Church (where efta- 
bliſhed in theſe Countries) do uſually inſtru the Children of Chri- 
ſtian Parents in ſome publick Halls erected for that Purpoſe ; but 
theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are ſo inconfiderable, that they 
deſerve not the Name of Colleges, much leſs the Title of Univer. 
ſities. | | | | ; 


| Manners.) The Inhabitants of this large Country being chiefly 
Turks and Greeks, a particular Character of them both is already given 
in Europe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Provinces, to 
which I refer the Reader, | | 


Language.) The prevailing Languages in this Country are the 
Turkiſh and vulgar Greet, a Specimen of which is already given, 
when trreating of Tarkey in Europe. 3 


Govern- 
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Government.) This large Country being intirely ſubject to the 
heavy Burthen of the Ortoman Yoke, is governed by four Begler- 
begs, in Subordination to the Grand Seignior ; the firſt of them re- 
fiderh at Coryeum, about thirty Leagues from Byr/a ; the ſecond at 
Cogni, formerly IJconium; the third at Amafia, in the Province of 


ime Name; and che laſt at Marat, the principal City of Ala- 
1 ; 


Arms) See Turkey in Europe, p- 184. 


Religion.] The eftabliſhed Religion of this Country is that of 
Mahometaniſm ; but Perſons of all Profeffions being tolerated in theſe 
Parts, as elſewhere, through the Tzr#;/> Dominions, here are great 
Multitudes of Chriſtians (particularly Greeks) and thoſe of all Sorts, 
as Armenians, Facobites, Maronites, Neftorians , Melchites, &c. and 
intermixed with theſe is a confiderable Number of Jesus. Chriſtiani- 
ty was planted betimes in this Part of the World, and that by 
the Preaching and Writings of the inſpired Apoſtles, eſpecially 
St. John the Divine, here being the ſeven famous Churches, to 
which he wrote, wiz. thoſe of Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Laodicea, 
Pergamus, Philadelphia and Sardis. | 


C2 AN 

Name.] R AB 1 4 [known formerly by the ſame Name; and 

A now bounded on the Eaſt by the Arabian Gulf, and 
Part of Mare Arabicum ; on the Weſt by the Red-Sea ; on the North 
by Paleſtine and Syria propria; and on the South by Part of the 
main Ocean} is termed by the /talians and Spaniards, Arabia; by 
the French, Arabie ; by the Germans, Arabien; and by the Engli/h 
Arabia. Why io called, is not fully agreed upon among Authors; 
but the Reaſon of the various Apellations of its three Parts [visz. 
Deſerta, Petræa, and Felix] is moſt evident, they being ſo termed 
ſrom the Nature of their reſpective Soil. 


Air.] The Air of the two Northern Arabia's is very hot during the 
Summer (the Heavens being ſeldom or never over caſt with Clouds) 
but in that towards the South it is much more temperate, being migh- 
tily qualified by reireſhing Dews, which fall almoſt every Night in 
great Abundance. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Coun- 
tries, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean between 227 and 257 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The very Name of theſe three Arabia's (they lying in the 
2d. 3d, and 4th North Climates) do ſufficiently declare the Nature of 
their Soil; the Northern being extremely barren, one encumbered 
with formidable Rocks, and the other overſpread with vaſt Moun- 
tains of Sard; but the Southern (deſcrvedly termed Fæliæx] is yr an 

excellent 
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excellent Soil, being extraordinary fertile in many Places. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of theſe Countries is about four- 
teen Hours; the ſherteſt in the Southmoſt eleven Hours and a 


Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. 


| Commodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Countries, eſpe- 
cially Arabia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-Stones, Balm, Myrrh, 
Incenfe, Gums, Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


Rarities.) In Arabia Petræa, is the noted Mountain of Sinai (now 
called by the Arabians, Gibol Mouſa, i. e. The Mountains of Moſes, 
on which were many Chapels, and Cells, poſſeſſed by the Greet and 
Latin Monks; ſeveral of which are ſtill remaining, with a Garden 
adjoining to each of em. At the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant 
Convent, from whence there was formerly a Way up to the Top, 
by one thouſand four hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock at the 
Charge and Direction of the virtuous Helena (Mother of Conftantine 
the Great) the Marks of which Steps are viſible to this very Day. The 
Religious here reſiding, pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place 
where Moſes ſtayed forty Days, during his Abode on the Mount; 


and where he received the Tables of the Law, and defired to fee the 


Face of God. 2. At Medinain Arabia Felix is a ſtately Moſque, 


ſapported by four hundred Pillars, and furniſhed with three hundred 


Silver Lamps and called by the Tur ls, Mos a kiba, or Moſt Holy ; 

becauſe in it lies the Coffin of their great Prophet (its hanging in the 
Air hy two Load- ſtones being a mere Fable) covered over with Cloth 
'of Gold, under a Canopy of Cloth of Silver curiouſly embroidered, 


which the Baſſa of Egypt is bound to renew yearly by the Grand 


Seignior's Order. 75 t Mecca, in the ſame Arabia, the Birth- place 
of Mahomet, is a Turkiſh Moſque, ſo rs that tis accounted by 
many the ſtatelieſt of any in the Worl 

in Faſhion of a Dome, with two beautiful Towers of extraordinary 
Height and Architecture, make a iplendid Shew at the firſt Ap- 


pearance, and are all conſpicuous at a great Diſtance: The Moſque 


1s faid to have above an hundred Gates, with a Window over each 
of them; and within tis adorned with Tapeſtry and Gildings ex- 
traordinary rich. The Number of Pilgrims, who yearly viſit this 
Place, is almoſt incredible; every Mufulmay being —_— by his 
Religion to come hither once in his Life-time, or to ſend a Deputy 
for him. 4. The Country about Zibit in Arabia Felix (which 
many reckon to be the ſame with the ancient Saba or Sabea, Seba 
or Sheba, mentioned in 1 Kings x. Matt. xii.) is till famous for the 
beſt Frankincenſe in the World, which grows hereabouts in great 
Abundance ; beſides good Plenty of Balſam, Myirh, Caſſia, and 
Manna, with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


Bibeopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. See 
Naa Ws. | 


Manner:.) 


. Its lofty Roof being raiſed 
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Manners.] The Arabs. (great Proficients of old in mathematical 
Sciences) are now an ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous Kind of 
People. The better, and more innocent Sort of em livę in Tents, 
and employ their Time in feeding their Flocks, removing from Place 
to Place, according to the Conveniency of Grazing ; but the greater 
Part of em are idle Vagabonds, and ſo extremely given to Robbing, 
that moſt of the publicæ Roads in the Matic Turkey are pitiſully 
peſtered with em, they travelling commonly in conſiderable Troops 
(headed by one of their Number, whom they own as Captain) 
and aſſaulting the Caravans as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. 
Thoſe near Muſcat in Arabia Fœlix. are abſolutely the beſt of the 
whole Country, being general y characteriſed a People of very civil 


and honeſt Deportment towards all Sorts of Perfons. 


Language.) The vulgar Language in the three Arabia's, is the 
Arabeſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but, 
with Variation of Dialect, is ſpoken over a great Part of the Eaſtern 
Countries. As for the ancient, pure, and Grammatical Arabian, 
*tis now learned at School, as Europeans do Greek and Latin, and is 
chiefly uſed by the Mahometans in their religious Service. 


Government.) The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious Coun- 


try, acknowledge Subjection to various Sovereigns, and ſome to none 


at all, Divers Sorts of People in theſe Countries ate willingly ſubje& 
unto, and ruled by ſeveral Beglerbegs, refiding among em by the ſpe- 
cial Appointment of the Grand Seignior; others are governed by their 
own independent Kings or Princes; the chief of whom are thoſe of 
Fartach, Maffa, and Amanzarifdin; and ſome others do yield Obedi- 
ence to certain Zeriffs or chief Governors (who are only tributary to 
the Great Turk) the moſt honourable of whom is he at Mecca, 
who is of the Poſterity of Mabomet, but lately in Rebellion againſt his 
Maſter. Beſides theſe, here are ſeveral Sorts of People, who live al- 
together ſreely, denying Subjection to any; the Chief of whom are 
the Bengebres, Beduins, and Gordins, who reſide moſtly in Moun- 
tains, and are much employed in Robbing, eſpecially the Beduins, 
they uſually travelling in great Numbers near Mecca, on purpoſe to 


aſlault the Pilgrims in their Way thither, who are always neceſſita- 
ted to ſend valuable Preſents to the Zeriff of that Place, that he may 


order ſome of his Troops to meet the various Caravans, and defend 
them againſt all Attemps. Ty Wt 
Arms.) For Arms, ſee the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seig- 
nior, p. 184. | 925 0 a= 
Religion.) Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, 
living like io many ſavage Beaſts hunting after their Prey, and fre- 
quently devouring one another. But the more ſober Sort of em 
profeſs'the Doctrine o? Malomet, that grand Impoſtor, and cnn 
IE 0 
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of their own Country: The principal Points of which Doctrine may 
be ſeen p, 184, to which I remit the Reader, This Country was 
formerly illuminated with the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel, having 
received the ſame in the Apoſtolick Age. 


8 3. STR IA, [bythe Turks] Suriſtan. 
| Odern Syria, comprehends Syria properly ſo called. 2, Pha- 

nicia or Phænice. 3. Paleſfiine or Fudea. Theſe Diviſions 
of Syria, eſpecially the firſt and laſt, being remarkable Countries, 
ſomewhat of each of them diſtinctiy, and in their Order. Therefore, 


Syria, properly ſo called. 


l I'S Country {known formerly by the ſame Name of 
I y ria, but different in Extent, being now bounded on 
the Eait by Diarbeck, on the Weſt by Part of the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the North by ſome of Natolia, and on the South by 
Arabia Deſerta] is termed by the /talians, Siria ; by the Spaniards, 
Syria; by the French, Sourie ; by the Germans, Syrien; and by the 
Engliſh, Syria; but why ſo called is much controverted among our 
modern Criticks, with little Shew. of Probability for the Truth of 
their various Opinions on either Hand. | RS af 

Air.] The Air of this Country is pure and ſerene, the Sky beivg 
ſeldom over-caſt with Clouds, and in moſt Parts very healthful to 
breathe in; only in the Months of June, July, and Auguft, it is ex- 
traordinary hot, if it prove either calm, or a gentle Wind from the 
Deſert ; but, as a repeated Miracle of Providence, theſe Months are 


generally attended with cool Weſterly Breezes from the Mediterra- . 


nean. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Syrza, is that Part of 
the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 232 and 236 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 33 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. TOY een 


© Sort.) The Soil of this Country, it lying in Part of the 5th and 6th 
NorthClimares, is extraordinary fertile, where duly manured, produ- 
cing moſt Sorts of Grain und Fruits in great Abundance. Here are 


indeed ſeveral rocky and barren Mountains; yet no Country in the 


World can boaſt of more pleaſant, large and fertile Plains than this; 
Plains of ſuch fat and tender Soil, that the Peaſants, in many Places, 
do till them up with wooden Culters; and that commonly by the 
Aſſiſtance of one Horſe, or two Bullocks, to draw the Plough. But 
the Beauty and Excellency of this Country is mightily eclipſed by 
various ſad and melancholy Objects, that preſent themſelves to the 
Eye of the Traveller, viz. many Cities, Towns and Villages, for- 
merly well ſtocked with Inhabitants, and compactiy built, but now 
825 | quite 
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uite depopulated and laid in Ruins; as alſo many ancient Chriſtian 


-hurches, once very ſplendid and magnificent Structures, but vow 
meer Heaps of Rubbiſh, and the ordinary Reſidence of wild Beaſts. 


Dueque ipſe miſerrima vidi. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about 14 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours 
and three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it may 
not be improper to rectify a groſs Miſtake of our modern Geogra- 
phers, who treating of Syria, make the River of Aleppo, as they call 
it, to fall into the Euphrates, and aſſert it to be navigable up to the 
City; whereas it hath no Communication with the Ezphratesatall, but 
is almoſt of a quite contrary Courſe to that in the Maps, and ſo far 
from being a navigable River, -that it is little better than a meer 
Brook, or at beſt but a very inconſiderable Rivulet, having it's Riſe 
a little way South Eaſt from Aleppo, and gliding gently along by the 
City, loſeth itſelf under Ground, at a few Miles Diſtance on the o- 
ther Side. | | | 

Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, eſpecially 
thoſe of Aleppo, which is the ſecond City in the Tar ki; Empire, and 
one of the greateft Trade of any in the Levant, being the Centre of 
Commerce between the Mediterranean and the Ealt- Indies, as alſo 
the Seat of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our Engliſh Factories 
abroad, are Silks, Camblets, Valleneed, Gallnuts, Cotton, Mohairs, 
Soap, Galls, Jewels, Spices, and Drugs of all Sorts, &c. 


Rarities.] About fix Days Journey S. S. E. from Aleppo, is the 
famous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins; yet ſuch Remains 
of many Porphyry Piliars, and remarkable Inſcriptions, are ſtill ex- 
tant, as ſufficiently evince is former State and Magnificence. For a 
particular Draught and Deſcription of it, Vid. Phil. Traaſact. No. 
217, 218. 2. About one Hour's Riding from the aforeſaid Tadmor, 
is a large Valley of Salt, which is more probably thought to be that 
mentioned, 2 Sam. viii. 13. where King David ſmote the Syrians, 
than the other about four Hours from Aleppo, though commonly 
taken for ſuch. 3. On the other Side of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a 
Cave, or Grotto, remarkable among che Tur ks, for being, as they 
ſay, the Refidence of Mortis-Aly for ſome Days ; where is alſo the 
rough Impreſſion of a Hand in the bard Rock, which they believe 
was made by him. 4. Under one of the Gates of Aleppo is a Place 
for which the Turks have a great Veneration, keeping Lamps con- 
tinyally burning in it; becauſe, according to a received Tradition 
among them, tte Prophet E/i2 did live there for fome Time. 5. In 
the Wall of a Moſque, in the Suburbs of Aleppo, is a Stone of two 
or three Foot Square, which is wonderfully regarded by the more 
ſuperſtitzous Sort of Chriſtians ; becauſe in it is a natural, * ob. 

y | | He cure 
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ſcure Reſemblance of a Chalice, enviraned, as it were, with ſome 
faint Rays of Light. Such ſtrange Apprehenfions do the Rewanifts 
in theſe Parts entertain concerning this Stone, that for the Pur- 
chaſe of it vaſt Sums of Money have been proffered by them to the 
Turks ; but as groſs Superſtition in the former did hatch the Propo- 
ſal, ſo the ſame in the produced the Refuſal ; the 7 urig being 
inexorable, when requeſted to ſell or give that, which was once fo 
ſacred as to become the conftiwyent Part of — 6. Belong- 
ing to the Facobire Patriarch in Aleppo, are two fair MSS of the 
Goſpels, written on large Parchment Sheets in Syrian Characters, 
and theſe eitner Gold or Silver, with Variety of curious Miniature, 
7. Between Aleppo and Alexandretta, or Scanderoon, are the good- 
ly Ruins of feveral ſtately Chriftian Churches, with Variety of 
Stone Coffins lying above Ground in divers- Places, and many Re- 
poſitories for the Dead hewn out of the firm Rock ; but no perfect 
Inſcriptions to be ſeen, having actually mage a Particular Search for 
them myſelf ſome Years ago. 8. In the large Plain of Antioch, he- 
ing fifreen Leagues long, and three broad, is a ſtately Cauſeway, 
eroſſing almoſt the Breadth of the Plain, and paſling over ſeveral Ar- 
ches (under which ſome pleaſant Rivulets do gently glide) all which 
was begun and finiſhed/in fix Months Time by the Grand Vizier, 
in the Reign of Achmet; and that for a ſpeady Paſlage of the Gra 
Seignior's Forces, to ſuppreſs the frequent Revolts in the Eaſtern 
Parts of his Empire. . In ſeveral Cavities of Rocks among By» 
land Mountains (à few Hours from Scanderoon) is — CA 
good Store of Rain Water, completely petrefyed by the exceſſive 
Tent of the Sun Beams. 10. Nigh to the Factory marine at Scan- 
deroon, is a large but unfiniſhed Building, commonly called Scan- 
derberg's Caſtle, being N TC to have been erected by 
that valiant Prince of Alb ani a, in the Career of his Fortune againit 
the Turks; but tis more probably thought to be of an ancienter 
ay war, thereon the Arms of Gadfrey of Balleign. Laſtly, In 
the Eaſtmoſt Part of Scanderoon Bay is a ruinous old Building, known 
commonly by the Name of Jonab's Pillar, erected, as the modern 
Greeks alledge, in that very Place where the Whale did vomit bim 
forth. It's indeed much, and not undefervedly, doubced, whether 
that Monument was erected there upon fach an Occaſion ; but tis 
highly probable, that "this individual Part of the Bay was the very 
Place of the Whale's Delivery, it being the neareſt to Nineveh of 
any in the Levant. Which Conjecture, I humbly ſuppoſe, is ſome · 
what more reaſonable'than that of ſome dreaming Ancients, who 
vainly imagined, that the monſtrous Fiſh did more than ſurround 
one Quarter of the World in the ſpace of feventy-two Hours at 
moſt ; and that too when big with Child. | | ext” 


Archbiſhbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
See Neroli. 81 | | | 
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and frequently proſtrating themſelves on the Ground, and kiſſing 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Turks an d 
Greeks [whoſe reſpective Characters are already given in Turkey in 
Europe. pag. 176, 183.] as alſo many Jeaus and Armenians, with 
other ſorts of Chriſtians intermixed, of whom the Reader may find 
ſome Account towards the latter Part of this Section, when we 
come to treat of Paleſtine and the Euphratian Provinces. 


8 nas : 
Language.] The chief Language of this Country is the Turki/s, 
[for a Specimen of which, Vid. p. 183.] the ancient Syriac being 
loſt among them. The various Europeans here refiding do commonly 


uſe the Lingua Franca. | 


© Government.] This Country being ſubje& unto, and ſucceſſively 
ruled by the Se/eucide, the Romans, the Saracens, the Chriſtians, and 
Sultans of Egypt, was at laſt conquered by the Turks in the Time of 
Selimus I. anno 1517, under whoſe heavy Yoke it hath ever ſince 

roaned, and is at preſent governed by its particular Baſſa, appoint- 
ed by the Grand Seignior, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarily at 
Aleppo, the principal City of this Province, and thought to be the 
Aram Sobah, mentioned in holy Scripture. But the whole Country 
of Syria, according to its modern Extent, is ſubje& to three Baſſas ; 
the firſt commonly reſiding, as aforeſaid, at Aleppo; the ſecond at 
Damaſcus in Phenice ; and the third at Tripoli in Syria. Subordi- 
nate to each of theſe Baſſas, both here and in other Parts of the 


Ottoman Dominions, are various Cadi's, or Judges, who hear and 
determine the ſeveral Cauſes, whether civil or criminal, which at 


any Time happen between Man and Man. And here I can't omit 
one Particular (which as tis a mighty Diſparagement to this People, 
ſo J wiſh it were peculiar to them) wx. their mercenary Diſtribution 
of Juſtice ; for not always the Equity of the Cauſe, but the Libe- 


rality of the Party, does ordinarily determine the Matter; as ſome of 


our Engliſh F actories in theſe Parts of the-World have experienced 


Ame] See the Enfigns armorial of the Grand. Seigrior, p. 184. 


- - Religion.) The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is that of 
Mahometaniſm; the eſſential Tenets of which are already ſet down 
(4. 184.) to which I remit the Reader. But, ſince one Thing en- 
joined by that Religion, is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of 
Prayer, I can't omit one laudable Practice of this People in that Point; 


14 


I mean not only their inimitable Frequency in performing this Du- 


ty, which is five times a Day, but alſo. their moſt commendable 
Fervency and Seriouſneſs in the performance of it. For whenever 
they ſet about the ſame, they addieſs themſclves to the Almighty 


with all profound Reverence and Refpe& imaginable, and in the 


humbleſt poſture they can; ſometimes ſtanding, often kneebng, 
the 
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the ſame ; and during the whole Performance, their very Counte- 
nance doth plaiffly declare the inward Fervor and Devotion of their 
Mind. Yea, ſo exact and punctual are they in obſerving the vari- 
ous Hours appoihted for Prayer, and ſo ferious and devout in per- 
forming that Duty, that the Generality of us Chriſtians have too 
good Reaſon (in Hoth theſe Reſpects) to ſay with the Poet, Pudet hec 
opprobria nobis, -&c. The Megan, or Marabounds (being thoſe 
Perſons who ca'l the People to Prayers) uſe commonly theſe Words, 
Allah ekber, allah ekber, allah thber ; eſchaudou in la tllabillallab: 
hi alle ſalla, hi alle ſalla, aliah ekber, allah ekber, allah ekber, la 
illabillallab, i. e. God is great, God is great, God is great; 
give Teſtimony that there is but one God: Come, yield yourſelves 
up to his Mercy; and pray him to forgive you your Sins. God 
* is great, God is great, God is great; there is none other God 
% but God. Diſperſed over all this Country, and intermixed with 
the Turks, are many Fews, and various Sorts of Chriſtians; particu- 
larly Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, &c. but moſt lamentable is the 
State of thoſe Chriſtians at preſent, not only in reſpe& of that wo- 
ful Ignorance under which they univerſally labour, and the Turi 
Slavery and Inſolence to which they are expoſed ; but alſo in point 
of thoſe Ciſmal Heats and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and 
Parties now among them; for ſo bitterly inveterate are they againſt 
one another, and to ſuch a Height do their Animoſities frequently 
come, as to give freſh Occaſion to the common Enemy to harraſs 
them more and more. Chriſtianity was planted very early in theſe 
Parts of the World ; moſt of this Country being watered with the 
bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtoliek Age. - © © 


8 | Phenicia, or Phenice.- 


HIS Country (very famous of old, but now of a very fad and 
melancholy Aſpect, and groaning under the Turkiſs Yoke) 

hath undergone ſuch diſmal Devaſtations by the deſtroying Arabs, 
that there is nothing now remarkable in it, ſave a few ancient ma- 
ritime Cities (moſtly in Ruins) which yet maintain ſomething of 
Trade with Strangers; as particularly Damaſcus (called by the Turi, 
Scham) St. Fobn d Acre (formerly Piolemais) and laſtly, Sure and 
Said, which were the ancient Tyre and Siden. Leaving therefore 


this deſolate Country, we paſs on to 


855 Paleſtine, or Judea. 


Neon IS Country [moſt memorable in holy Scripture, and 

- __, 4 ſometimes ſtiled Canaan, from Canaan the Son of 
Cham ; ſometimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promiſe | to Abraham 
and his Seed ; and ſometimes Judæa, from the Nation of the Je, 
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or People or the Tribe of Juda, and now bounded on the Eaſt and 
North by Part of Syria Propria; and on the Weſt by Part of the 
Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Arabia Petræa] is termed 
by the 1talians and Spaniards, Paleſtina; by the French, Paleſtine ; 
by the Germans, Paleſtinen, or das Gelobre Land; by the Englifh, 

Palefline, or the Holy Land. It is called Paleſtine, quaſi Philiſtia, 
from the Philiſtines, once a mighty Nation therein; and Holy Land, 
becauſe it was the Scene of the Life and Sufferings of the ever bleſſed 
and moſt holy FES US, the glorious Redeemer of Men. 


Air.) The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts adjacent 
to the Lake of Scdom (of which afterwards) is ſo extraordinary plea- 
ſant, ſerene, and healthful to breathe in, that many of its preſent 
Inhabitants do frequently arrive to a conſiderable Age. The oppo- 
ſite Place of the Globe to Pale/i:ne, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick 


Ocean between 227 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 32 
Degrees of South Latitude.  -._ | 


S$0i].} This Country (ſituated partly in the fourth and fifth North 
Climates, and not exceeding ſeventy Leagues in Length from North 
to South, and thirty in Breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt) was bleſſed with 

an extraordinary rich and fertile Soil, producing all Things in ſuch 
- abuncance; that the Scripture terms it, A Land flowing with Milk 
and Honey; yea, ſo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch 
vaſt Mu titudes of People did it maintain, that King David numbered 
in his Time no leſs than 1 300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes 
of Lea i and Benjamin. But alas! ſuch were the crying Sins of it's 
Inhabuants, that it not only ſpewed them out, as it had done thoſe 
who dwelt before them ; but the Almighty being highly provoked 
by their many and repeated Abominations, hath turned that fruit- 
ful Land into Barrenneſs, for the Wickedneſs of them who dauelt 
therein. For ſuch. is the (diſmal State of this Country at preſent, 
that (beſides the Turki& Yoke, under which it groans) the greateſt 
Part thereof is not only laid waſte, but even where duly manured, 
it is generaliy obſerved, that the Soil is not near ſo fertile as former- 


ly. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is a · 


bout fourteen; Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt-in the Southmoſt 
is about ten Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 6 


© Commodities.) Such is the mean and depauperated State of this 

Country at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all Com- 
modities for the Merchant ; its Inhabitants, now-a-days, being mere 
Strangers to all manner of Commerce. In it's flouriſhing Condition 
under the Kings of Judah and Iſrael, the People thereof did indeed 
manage a very conſiderable Trade Abroad, and that chiefly by the 
two famous Emporiums of Tyre and Sidon above-mentioned, beſides 
the Ships of Tar/b;/b, which Solomon ſent yearly to the Land of Opbir 3 
and ſo noted were theſe two. maritime Cities of old for Merchan- 
6 WY, Foe dizing, 
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dizing, that the Evangelical Prophet, 7/a. xxiii. 8. denouneing the 
Overthrow of Tyre, calls it, The crowning City, whoſe Merchants , 
are Princes, and whoſe Traffickers are the Honourable of the Earth: 
And Verſe 3. he termeth Sidon A Mart of Nations. But ſo fully ac- 
compliſhed 1s the 3 Denunciation againſt em both, and ſo 
low and deſpicable is their Condition at preſent, that I heartily 
wiſh all flouriſhing Cities of Chriſtendom might be {ſo wiſe, as ſeri- 
ouſly to reflect on the ſame, and to take timely Warning by them ; 
eſpecially conſidering, that moſt of our populous and trading Cities 
are now ſuch Dens of Iniquity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly 
dread, That *twvill be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the 
Day of Judgment, than for them. | | | ee 


Rarities.) In the Southern Parts of Paleſtine is Aſpbaltit, or A 
phaltites (fo termed from àocbdaro, i. e. Bitumen) that note OM 
of Judea, where the abominable Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah for- 
merly ſtood ; otherwiſe called the Dead Sea, and remarkable at pre- 
ſent for abundance of ſulphureous Vapours, which ſtill aſcend in fo 
great a Meaſure, that no Bird is able to fly from one Side of the Lake 
to the other. Tis alſo obſervable for good Store of Apples growin 
near its Bank; which appear very lovely to the Eye, but being touched 
and cut up, prove mere naught, being nothing elſe but a Heap of 
nauſeous Matter. 2. Nigh to the Place of the ancient Sarepta ars 
many Caves and Apartments hewn out of the firm Rock, which ſome 
vainly imagine to. have been the Habitation of Men in the golden 
Age, before Cities in theſe Patts of the World were well known ; 
but others, with greater Shew of Probability, take them for the 
Caves of the Sidonian, mentioned in the of Jaßbua, under the 
Name of Mearab. 3. Not far from the (once) noted City of Tyre, 
are ſeveral large ſquare Ciſterns, which ſtill go by the Name of So- 


 lomon's, among the Chriſtians of that Country; but why ſo called, 


they can give no other Reaſon than bare Tradition. 4. At St. Fobn © 
4 Acre (che ancient Prolemais] are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of 4 
Palace, which acknowledgeth Richard I. King of England, for 
its Founder; and the Lion Paſſant is ſtill viſible upon ſome of the 
Stones. 5. On Mount Carmel are ſome Remains of 'a Monaſtery 
of Carmelite Friars, with a Temple dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin; 


and under it is a _ Cell or Caye, which Travellers —_— to 
me 


be the ancient reſiding Place of the Prophet Elias. On the | 
Mountain are found a great many Stones that have the lively Im- 


preſſion of Fiſhes Bones upon them; as alſo abundance-of 9 
Not 


ruit, particularly Plumbs, or Stones of that Reſemblance. | 
far from the Book Cedron, ſtands a part of the Pillar of Abſalom, 
which he erected in his Life-time, out of an ardent Defire to eternize 
his Name; and vigh to it is a great Heap of ſmall Stones, which. 


daily increaſeth, becaufe either Je or Mahometan paſſing by, ſel- 


dom fails'to throw one at the ſame, and that out « Abhorrency of 


the Son's Rebellion againſt A CG 7. In the Mountains of 
| 2 


Judab 
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Judah is à remarkable Spring. where Philip is ſaid to have baptized 
the Ethiopian Eunuch ; whereupon it is called by the Name of, The 
Ethiopian Fountain, and hath a Church adj cent, erected ('tis pro- 
bable) out of Devotion, in Honour of the Place, and Memory of that 
Fact. Yet (by the bye) it would ſeem, that this were not the Place 
of the Ethiopian's Baptiſm ; becauſe thoſe rocky and declining Moun- 
tains are hardly paſſable on Horſeback, much Jeſs in a Chariot. 
8. Nigh to the *aforeſaid Fountain is a conſiderable Cave, where 
*tis reported St. John the Baptiſt did live, from the ſeventh Year of 
his Age, till he appeared in the Wilderneſs of Judea, as the pro- 
miſed Elias. g. At Bethlthem is the goodly Temple of the Nati- 
vity, erected by St. Helena (Mother of Conſtantine the Great) who 
called it St. Mary's of Bethlehem. *Tis now. poſſeſſed by the Fran- 
ciſcans of "Jeruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having many Chape's and 
Altars'; but thoſe little frequented, except it be upon extraordinary 
Occaſions. 10. In the Mountains of Judea are the Remains of an 
ancient Church, built by St. Helena, and dedicated to St. John the 
Baptilt ; and that in the Place where Zachary the Prophet was born. 
And nigh to it (where the bleſſed Virgin did viſit her Couſin E1:;- 
zabeth) is a Grotto, in which, tis ſaid, that the Body of Elizabeth 
lies interred, 11. Upon the Left Hand, in going out of the City 
of Jeruſalem, by the Gate of Joppa, is Mount Sion, on whoſe Top 
are ſtill to beſeen the Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once 
a Building of wonderful Strength, and admirable Beauty. 12. Upon 
Mount Calvary js the ſtately Temple of the holy Sepuichre, built by 
the aforeſaid virtuous St. Helena, and hitherto viſited by Multitudes 
of Chriſtians, who flack to it from all Parts of the World, either out 
of Devotion or Curioſity. It's divided into a vaſt Multitude of A- 
partments, containing many Chapels and Altars, which for the moſt 
Part receive their Names from ſome remarkable Circumſtance of our 
Saviour's Paſſion ; beſides thoſe peculiar to Chriſtians of different Na- 
tions at Jeruſalem, particularly the Abyſſines, Armenians, Georgians, 
Copbtes, Facobites, Maronites, &c. and at the Entry of one of thoſe 
Chapels is the Sepulchre of Godfrey of Bulloign on the one Hand, and 
that of his Brother Baldwin's on the other. But Laſtly, In and 
about Jeruſalem (beſides the Obſervables above-mentioned) are theſe 
following Particulars: viz. A Moſque erected in the very Place where 
once ſtood the Cænaculum, the Church of St. Saviour, and that of 
the Purification of the bleſſed Virgin, with her ſplendid Sepulchre ; 
all three built by the incomparable St. Helena. Add to theſe the de- 
cent Tomb of Zachary, near the Brook Cedron, with the Sepulchre 
of Bazarus, at the Town of Bethany. Here likewiſe are ſhewn ta 
Pilgrims, all other noted Places in or about the City, which are fre- 
uentily mentioned in the ſacred Volume; as Mount Olivet, the 
2 ot Geth/emane,the Vallies of Jeheſaphat and Gebinnon, the Pool 
of Silaam, the Field of Blood, &c. They moreover ſhew em the Places 
where formerly ſtood the Palaces of Caiaphas, Pilate, and Herod, with 
the Houſes of Martha and Mary, and Aunas the High-Prielt ; as * 
et * . e 
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che particular Place where St. Peter wept upon the Denial of his 
Maſter, and where Judas the Traitor hanged himſelf for betraying 
of him. And finally, the Pilgrims ate conducted unto, and viſit 
the reſpective Place of each particular Scene of our Saviour's Suffer- 
ings, with that of his Aſcenſion at laſt. All which are fully de- 
ſcribed by G. Sandys, Thevenot, and other later Travellers in the 
Holy Land. To theſe Rarities of Palefline, F might alſo add thoſe 
many remarkable Creatures (whether Beaſts, Birds, or Fiſhes) that 
are mentioned in holy Writ, and formerly more plentiful than at 
preſent in this Country. But having drawn out this Paragraph 
already to ſo great a Length, I ſhall not venture upon ſo vaſt 
a Subject; remitting the Reader to that incomparable Work of 


the l:arned Bochartus, De Animalibus S. Scripture, where he may 
be fully ſatisfied in that Matter, CAC of 


' Archbifbopricks, Se] As for Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Uni: 
verſities, ſee Natolia. CE e 


Manser] The mountainous Parts of this Country are moſtly. 
poſſeſſed by the Arabs, of whom in Arabia, the Vallies by the Moors 
(of whom in Africa.) Other People here refiding, are a few Turks, 
and many Chriſtians; particularly Greeks, of whom in Europe, and 
intermixed with all theſe, are ſome Jesus, and of them here in par- 
. ticular. The modern Jews, to ſay nothing of them in former Times, 

are generally characterized thus; wiz. A vagabond, ' perfidious, and 

obſtinate Sort of People; a People now living as mere Aliens, not 
only in moſt Parts of the Earch, but alſo in this [once] their own 
Country; a People indeed univerſally given to Trading 'where-ever }_ 
diſperſed, but as univerſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury, where- 
ever they find Occaſion; a People ſo ſingularly ſtigmatized by Hea- 
ven, that (according to the Prophet's Prediction) they are now de- 
come an Aftoniſhment and fiſſing to all Nations. In a Word, the 
modern Fes, being extremely blinded in Judgment,” and perverſe 
in Will, do not only remain moſt obſtinate in denying the Mz/#as 
already come, notwithſtanding the cleareſt Demonſtration to the con- 
trary ; but alſo they are a People that is univerſally corrupted in Mo- 
rals, and that in the bigheft Degree; the Generality of them being 
addicted to the blackeſt of Vices,, © e 


Language.] This Country being under the Turſiſß Yoke, its In- 
habitants ; generally uſe the Turk; Tongue. The various Chri- 

ſtians here reſiding, whether European or Afatick, do commonly 
ſpeak thoſe Languages peculiar to the Countries to which they ori- 
ginally belong. | „„ 


Government.) How, and by whom this Country was governed, till 
it became a Roman Province, is beſt learned from the hiſtorical 
Part of the ſacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted Few 
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Hiſtorian, Joſephus. The Land of Paleſtine being brought under 
the Roman Senate by Pompey the Great, continued ſubject to that 
State, till the Beginning of, the ſeventh Century, when it was invaded 
by the Par fans, and afterwards made a Prey to the Saracens, yet re- 
ſcued from them by the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bulloign, Anne 
1099. whoſe Succeſſors held it about eighty Years; but being taken 
from-them by 7 King of Syria and Egypt, it remained ſubjeQ 
to the Caliphs of Egypt till conquered, Anno 15 17, by Selimus the 
Firſt, Emperor of the Turks, who ſubjected the ſame to the Ottoman 


| Yoke, under which it groans to this very Day. 


Arms.) The Arms of the Chriſtian Kings of. Jeruſalem were Luna, 
8 Croſs, Croſſet · croſs, Sol, commonly called the Croſs of Jera/alem. 
But this Country being now a Part, as aforeſaid, of the Oftomas 
Dominions, is allowed no particular Arms at preſent, and can only 
claim a Share of the Enfigns Armorial of the Tark/& Empire in ge- 
neral. What theſe are, ſee Turkey in Europe, p. 184. 


Religion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine are in Pointof Re- 
ligion reducible to three Claſſes, win, Chriftians, Jews, and Mahe- 
metas. The chief Tenets embraced and maintained by the firſt and 


- laſt of theſe, may be ſeen in their proper Places, when treating of 


Chriſtendom and Turkey in Europe. As for the Feavs, I think no Place 
more proper to diſcourſe of their Religion, than in this their ancient 
Country. Know therefore, that the modern Fexvs, both here and elſe- 
x here, adhere ſtill as cloſely to the Maſaic Diſpenſation, as their pre- 
ſent Circumſtances, in a diſperſed and deſpiſed Condition, will allow. 
Their Service chiefly conſiſts in reading of their Law in the Synagogue, 


together with; various Prayers, which they perform with little or no 
Appearance of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not, fince the Deſtruction 


their Temple at Jeruſalem. The chief Articles of their preſent Be- 
lief and Practice are theſe following: 1: They all agree in the Ac- 
knowledgment of a ſupreme Being, both eſſentially and perſonally 
One; bur entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenfions concerning him, 
as particularly the Pleaſure they vainly imagine he in 
reading their Talmud. 2. They acknowledge a two-fold Law of 
God, wiz. à written and unwritten One : The Written is that deli- 
yered by God to the I/raelites, and recorded in the five Books of Mo/es 
The Unwritten was alſo, as they pretend, delivered by God to Meſes, 
and handed down from him by oral Tradition, and now to be received 


pari pietatis 1 with the former. z. They aſſert the Perpe- 
tuity.of their Law, 
de nothing added. to it, or taken from it. 4. They 'unanimouſly 
deny the Accompliſhment of the Promiſes and Prophecies concerning 
the Meſfa,; obſtinately alledging, that he is not yet come, and that 
whenevet-he 


together with its Perfection; believing there can 


v he appears, it will be with tlie greateſt worldly Pomp and 
Grandeur Smaginable;z ſubduing all Nations before him, and making 


| them acknowledge Subjeion io the Houſe of Jodab, Tos evading 
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the expreſs Predictions of the Prophets, concerning his mean Condi- 
tion and Sufferings, they, without any Shadow of divine Authority, 
do conſidently talk of a two-fold Mefias; ane Ben-Ephraim, whom 
they grant to be a Perſon of a mean and afflicted Condition in this 
World ; another Ben David, who, they believe, ſhall be a victo- 


rious, powerful Prince, and the reſtorer of them to their former Li- 


berty and Poſſeſſions, - 5. They think that the ſacred Name of God 
cannot be blaſphemed by Man, if he only refrain from expreſſing 
the adorable Terpaſodnua b: 6. They condemmn all manner of Ima- 
ges, though only deſigned as a bare Repreſentation of Perſons to Af. 
ter- ages. 7. They imagine that the Sabbath-day. is toche ſo ſttictiy 
obſerved, that Works even of Neceſſity and Merey are e be ne- 
glected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurrection from the Dead at the 
End of Time, and expect a general ese gene at the laſt Day. 
Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the Jeu Creed at 


preſent; but beſides them, they admit of many which 


only Uſe and Cuſtom bave authorized 3 and: thoſe are very different, 
according to the different Countries in which they now-refide.- 
They are ſtill obſervant (accomging to their Circumſtances) nat only 
of the various Feſtivals appointed by God in the Few Church, 
but alſo ſeveral others of human Inſtitution ; . particularly that which 

they yearly celebrate in Memory of their Deliverance from the pro- 

jected Ruin of wicked Haman ; during which Feſtival, the Book of 
Efther is thrice read over in their Synagogues ; and whenever the 
Name of Hamai is mentioned, they all With one Accord beat fü- 
riouſly with Hammers upon their Deſk, as ſhewing* thereby their 
Abhorrence of that Perſon who intended ſo bloody 4 Maſſacre of 
their Fore-fathers. The n of the bleſſed Goſpel were 
proclaimed in this Country by Chrift himſelf, and his Apoſtles ; but” 
the obſtinate Favs did butſhut their Eyes againſt the Light, and ſtill 
perſiſt in their inflexible Obſtinacy to this very Day. N 


. bY * * 
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$ 4, The Euphratian Frovinten. 


Name.] "HE remaining Parts of the Afiatick Zed 3 


| 1: Turkomania, and  Diarbeck, . Theſe Proyinces. 9 
bounded on the Eaſt by Perſia; on the Welk by Part of Nerolia.and. 


Syria Propria'; on the North by a little of Muſcqvia_; and on the, 


South by Arabia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Iberis) isſ0 called fi m 


Georgi, a People anciently inhabiting thels Parts, Turkomania (for-- 
merly Armenia Major) is ſo called from the Twrk:, a Scx/hian 8 
who broke thro' the (C 1 ot and 1 themſelyeg Of theſe. 
adjacent Provinces. And Laftly, Digrbeck (formerly Meran 
and Padan- Aram, of the Scriptures) but why ſo called, I find nd ſa- 
tisfactory Account. We chule to confider all theſe reg under the. 
aſſumed Title of Exzphratian Provinces, N lie. near the 
Bain wad" Branchey of e ng SIDE TT IRE pas 
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Air.] The Air of theſe Countries is generally very pleaſant, health- 

ful, and 1 ; eſpecially in the firſt and laſt. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to theſe Provinces is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick 
Ocean, lying between 237 and 247 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 
and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. 


| $9i].)] The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the fixth 
end ſeventh NorthClimates) is generally reckoned very fit for Paſture, 
on the Banks of Tygris and Ezphrates ; and in many Places it produ- 
ceth abundance of Fruits, with-variety of Grain. As alſo Georgia 
is ſaid to afford great plenty of excellent Wine. The longeſt Day 
in the Northmoſt Part of theſe various Provinces is about fifteen 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is nine Hours and 


three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


: Commodities.) Theſe being Inland Provinces, do not manage any 
briſk or conſiderable Trade with foreign Parts, and therefore their 
Commodities are not very numerous; thoſe they export or barter: 
with their Neighbours, being chiefly@itch, Fruits, Silks, and ſuch 


like; [#5 2 5 


- Rarities.) At Oarfa in Diarhect is a large Fountain well ſtocked 
with Fiſhes, called by the Turks, Abrabam' Fountain and Fiſhes ; 
and of ſo great a Veneration among them, that the Panks of it are 
covered with curious Carpets for above twenty. Paces in Breadth. 
2. Nigh to the aforeſaid Ozrfe is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral 
Groties, in which are to be ſeen very ancient Sepulchres of many 
primitive Chriſtians, . 3. Adjacent to Cara/ara, another Town in 


 Diarbeck, are many little, Rooms hewn out of the firm Rock, which 


were probably ſome private Cells for ancient Chriſtians; who affected 
ſuch Retirements ;'each of them having, as it were, a Table and Bench, 
with a repoſing Place, all artificially cut out of the hard Stone, and 
over each of their Doors is a lively Impreſſion of a Croſs. 4. On 
the Eaſt of the Tygris, over againſt Mo/u/, are the Ruins, and thoſe 


hardly diſcernible, of the once great and famous City of Nineyveh ; 


the very Proſpect of which may ſtrike the Beholder with juſt Appre- 
henfions of the fading Glory of all ſublunary Magnificence, and 
that the largeſt of Cities are not top big a Morſel for devouring Time 
to conſume.” .'5. About a Day and half's Journey from Bagdat, is 
the Sepulchre of the Prophet Ezekiel, which is yearly: viſited by the 
Jeu of Bagdat, with great Devotion. 6. About the ſame Diſtance 


from Bags, but between the Zuphrates and Tyorrs, is a prodigious, 
of Barr f of Þ 


Heap h.  intermixed with a Multitude of Bricks, baked in the 


* 


- Sun, Whereof each is muy Zocber ſquare, and three thick; the 
a 


whole being three hundred Paces in Circuit, is called Nimrod by the 
Chriffians ind Fews in thoſe Parts, and commonly believed, by the 


o 


- yulgar Sort of them, to be the Remains of the renowned Tower of 
Por Seton, who the b , e. 


ey a 


the Opinion of the modern Arabs, 
| „ 
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who call it Agerionfe, and believe it to have been raiſed by an Ara - 
bian Prince, as a Beacon or Watch Tower to call his Subjects toge- 
ther upon all Occafions, 7. Nigh to Carkeguen, a Town of Tar- 
comania, is a vaſt Rock, in which are divers artificial private Apart- 
ments; generally reckoned the retiring Place of St. Chry/aftom, du - 
ring his Exile, as the Chriſtians in thoſe Parts alledge. Ts IG 


Archbiſbepricks, &c.] For Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univer- 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces are very: 
different in their Tempers and Manners. - The Armenians, or How | 
of Turcomania, are Perſons of a good Behaviour, and juſt in their 
Dealings ; and ſome of them, addicted to Traffick, are diſperſed thro”: 
moſt Parts of the trading World. But the People of Georgia are ſaid 
to be extremely given to r Drunkenneſs, and moſt Sorts of: 
other Vices. Thoſe of the Female Sex are generally reckoned the 
moſt beautiful Women of any in all the Oriental Countries; and ſo 
highly eſteemed are they by the Grand Seignior, and King of Perfia, 
that their reſpective Seraglio's are well ſtored with them. 


Language.] The Turkiſh, Perfian and Armenian Tongues, are 
all underſtood, and much uſed in cheſe Provinces, eſpecially the 
 Tarkith. In Diarbeck the Armenian Tongue is chiefly made uſe of 

in divine Service, and in Georgia the corrupted Greek. 


Government.) The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do own Sub. - 
jection moſtly to the Grand Seignior, and the Eaſlern to the King 
of Perfia, and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs requires, 
Thoſe ſubject to the Grand Seignior, are governed by various Beg- 
lerbegs, of his Appointment; and thoſe in Subjection to the Perſian 
Power are rvled by ſeveral Princes; ſome bearing the Title of Kingy, 
as one in the Eaſt of Georgia, who are elected by the King of Per- 
fa, and tributary to him. Nevertheleſs, there are in theſe Provin- 
ces ſeveral Kings and Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Slave. 
ry, nor the Perfian Power; but eagerly maintain their Freedom, 
and keep al the Paſſes of the Mountains, notwithſtanding many Ef- 
forts hitherto made to the contrary, 


A See the Enſigus armorial of the Grand Seignior, 5. 184. 


Religion.) The prevailing Religion in many Parts of this Coun- 
try, is that of the Armenzjans : The principle Points whereof are 
theſe three. 1. They allow the Apoſtolick and Nicene Creeds, but 
agree with the Greeks in afſerting the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 
from the Father only. 2. They believe that Chrif,, at his Deſcent 
into Hell freed the Souls of all the Damned from thence, and re. 
prieved them till the End of the World, when they ſhall be re- 
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manded to eternal Flames. 3. They alſo believe that the Souls of 
the Righteous are not admitted to the beatifical Viſion until after 
the ReſurreCtion ; and yet they pray to Saints departed, adore their 
Pictures, and burn Lamps before them; praying likewiſe for the 


Dead in general. They uſe Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and of late have 


been taught the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation by Popiſh Emiſ- 
ſaries, 5 through moſt Parts of this large Country ; but they ſtill 
give uchariſt in both Species to the Laity, and uſe unleavened 
Bread ſoaked in Wine. In adminiſtering the Sacrament. of Baptiſm, 


they plunge the Infant thrice in Water, and apply the Chriſm with 


conſecrated Oil in form of a Croſs, to ſeveral Parts of the Body, and 


then touch the Child's Lips with the Euchariſt. Theſe are the chief 


Tenets and Practices of the Armenians in religious Matters: But to 


| theſe we may add che vaſt 'Multitude of Faſto and Festivals. which 


they punctually obſerve, one fourth Part of the Year being ſuch ; 
and truly, it is in the Obſeryation of them, that the very Face of 
theChriſtian Religion is as yet kept up among this People. Chriſti - 
anity-was planted in theſe Parts of the World in the earlieſt Ages of 
the Church; Bartho/omexy the Apoſtle being generally reckoned the 
chief, if not firſt, Propagator thereof, | 
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PART II. 
SECT. IV. 
Concerning the ASIAT ICK ILAnDs, 
. The Japan Illands. 


The 2 Iſlands. 
Reduced (pag. 42 ) to fix Claſſes, J The Ifles Des Larrons, 
| ix. I The Molucces. 
The Iſlands of the Sund: 


The Maldives and n 


The chief of the apan Japan _ | Meacs — — {From N. E. 
| ars Job = . 08. W, 


2 


Bongo — | 


Fin ate Tandaya | |} Achen —\ 


The chiefofthe Philip. Luconia— | | Idem—— Jp N. 
. Mindaza | & - 


© 
| - | 
; poo bh 
In the Iſlands Des Larro—— 5 None. 


Juccas are . 2 


? Celebes — — Nadi * boy 3 | 
The chief of che Mo 1 — 24 | br to E. 


Ceram — 


of 
Borneo — E ldem —— 1 Under the 


The chief of the Iſtes of N Sumatra 


the Sund are 74 1 


| | Mataran, Borneo, 


The chief of the M2/diver is Mate None. 
ſa the Iſland i. — | L. 


Tbeſe Iſlands, as aforeſaid, being reduced to fix Claſſes: of eck 


— theſe Claſſes A ed and i in their Order. Therefore, 


4 1. The Japan Wands, 


Name. 


the Ancients, are termed, by the Zalians, Gia ſs 
by the Spaniards, Iſas del Japon; by the French, Les Iſles du 
pon ; by the Germans, Die Fapaniſche Tast ; and by the Fag lid, 
The Japan Mandi: Bat why e find no NN 
count n Ne 
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Air. ] The Air of theſe Iſlands doth much incline to Cold, but is 
enerally eſteemed very- wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite 
lace of the Globe to Japan is that Pait of the Paraguayan Ocean, 

lying between 322 and 332 Degrees of Longitude, with 3o and 40 

Degrees of Southern Latitude. | ws 


Soil. The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckoned abundantly fertile in 
Grain, Roots, and divers Sorts of pleaſant Fruits ; as alſo the Ground 
(though much overſpread with Foreſts, and encumbered with vaft 
; Mountains) is very fit for Paſturage, and well flocked with Multi- 
_— tudes of Cattle. The length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands 
is much the ſame as in the middle Provinces of China, they both 
lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


f 


WM-—— — 
by SI: 
8 
- 


 Commudities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 
Silver, Elephants Teeth, and moſt Sorts of Minerals. 


. Rarities.] There is in Japan, according to the Teſtimony of Va- 
renius, a very remarkable Fountain, whole Water is almoſt equally 
hot with boiling Oil ; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the Space 
of one Hour; during which Time the Eruption is ſo yiolent, that 
nothing can withſtand the Strength of its OI; for with ſuch a 
1 Foree doth the Water burſt out, that it is ſaid to raiſe up, 
1 and throw away the greateſt Stone they can lay over the Mouth of 
377 the Fountain; and that with ſuch a Noiſe, that it frequently reſem- 
. bles the Report of a great Gun. 2. In the ſame Iſland is a prodi- 
gious high Mountain, generally ſuppoſed to equal, and by ſome to 
urpaſs, the famous Pike of Tenerife, being viſible almoſt 40 Leagues 
off at Sea, though 18 diſtant from the Shore. z. In this Cluſter of 
Iſlands are commonly reckoned no leſs than eight different Volcano's, 
whereof ſome are very tertible. Here is alfo great Variety of Me- 
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I ! | dicinal Waters, and many hot Springs, beſides that moſt remarkable 
1 one above mentioned. 4. In the City of Meaco is a mighty Co/ous 
i . of gilded Copper, to which People pay their Devotions : Of ſuch a 


prodigious Bigneſs is that Pagod, thit being ſet in a Chair, which is 

80 Feet broad, and 70 high, no leſs than 15 Men may conveniently 
ſtand on his Head, His Thumb is ſaid to be 14 Inches about, and 
proportionable to it is the reſt of his Body. In this City are reckon- 
ed about 70 Heathen 'Temples ; and one of them is ſaid to be fur- 
niſhed with no fewer than 3333 gilded Idols. 
-  Archbjſbopricks, &e:J Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks; Univerſities, 
none. N i 8 5 | 

- Manners.] The Fapanners, being a People of an Olive-coloured 
Complexion, are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conſtitution, 


and fit to be Soldiers. They are ſaid to have vaſt Memories, nimble 
Fanties, and ſolid Judgments. They are abundantly fair and juſt 
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in their Dealings, but naturally ambitious, cruel, and diſdainful to 
all Strangers; eſpecially thoſe of the Chriſtan Religion, admitting 
none ſuch to traffick with them, ſave only the Dutch, who (to mo- 
nopolize an advantageous Trade) are ſo complaiſant to thoſe Pagan 
People, as to ſuſpend the very Profeſſion of Chriſtianity during their 
Abode among them. | | 


; Language.) The Japaneſe Tongue is ſaid to be very polite and 
copious, abounding with many ſynonimous Words, which are com- 
monly uſed according to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the 
Quality, Age, and Sex, both of the Speaker, and the Perſon to 
whom the Diſcourſe is directed. 4 e 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands are governed by ſeveral petty Kings 
and Princes (or Tanes) who are all ſubject to one Sovereign tiled 
the Emperor of Japan: His Government is alſo deſpotical, and his 
Subjects adore him as a God; never daring to look him in the Face, 
and when they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances down to 
the Earth. Peculiar to the Emperors of Japan is the foilowing Cuſ- 
tom, viz. That they eſteem it a kind of Sacrilege to ſuffer either 
Hair or Nails to be cut after Coronation. | | 


Arm.] The Emperor of Japan (according to the Relation of 
the Ambaſſadors of the Datch Eaft India Company) bears Or, fix 
Stars, Argent, in an Oval Shield, and bordered with little Points of 
Gold. But, according to others, his Arms are Sable, with three 
Treefoils Argent. | | | | EAN TORY 


Religion.] The Japanners are groſs Idolaters, having a Multitude 
of Idols, to whoſe particular Service great Numbers both of Men and 
Women do conſecrate themſelves. The chief of thoſe Idols are called 
by the Names of Amide and Foguex. The Votaries of the former 
are {aid to aſſert the Soul's Immortality, and the Pythagorean Me- 
tempſychofis 3 and thoſe of the latter imagine, that the frequent Re- 
petition of certain Words will atone for all their Miſdoings, and 
procure to them the Enjoyment of compleat Felicity at laſt. Great 
was the Multitude of Converts to Chriſtianity once in theſe lands, 
if we might ſafely credit the Teſtimony of our Roman Miffonaries, 
who, Anno 1596. reckoned no leſs than 600000 of the Natives, 
then actually profeſſing the Chriſtian Religion. But how many ſo- 
ever were really brought over to the Knowledge of the Truth, moſt 
certain it is, that they quickly apoſtatized from the ſame ; and that 
no Perſon dares openly avow the Doctrine of Chriſt ſince the Year 
1614. all Europeans (fave. the Dutch). and others profefiing Chri- 
ſtianity, being then expelled thoſe Iſlands, and not likely to have 
any more Acceſs there for the Future. | £16 mtg nn 


62. The 
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F. 2. The Philippin and.. 


Name.] TI ESE Iſlands (diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 15 20.) 
1 | are termed by the 7alians, Philippine; by the Spa- 
niards, Ilas de Philippe; by the Frenth, Philippines; by the Ger- 
mans, Pbilippiniſche 22 and by the Exgliſb, The Philippin I- 
Handi; ſo called from Philip II. of Spain, in whoſe Time they began 
to be inhabited by Spaniards, | = 


Mir.) The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding 
they lie ſo near the Line. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them 
is the Northmoſt Part of Brafi/. 5 , 


Soil.) The Soit of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertile, producing 
in great Abundance moſt Sorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. They 
are alſo very fit for Paſturage ; and ſeveral of them are well furniſh- 
ed with ſome rich Mines of Gold, and other Metals. The Length 
of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands is much the fame as in the 
Southern Parts of China, they lying under the ſame Parallels of 


* 


Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Rice, 
| Pulſe. Wax, Honey, Sugar-Cakes, Gold, Cotton-Wool, Ec. 


Rarities.) In the Sea ſurrounding theſe lilands is frequently ſeen 
\ a ſort of Fiſh, or Sea-Monſter, about the Bigneſs of a Calf, which 
in Shape doth much reſemble the ancient Syrenes, fo famous among 
the Poets; whence our Erglif Navigators term it the Woman-Fiſh, 
becauſe its Head, Face, Neck, and Breaſt, are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Fair Sex. In ſeveral of the Philippins are ſome little Volca- 
no's, eſpecially thoſe of the Iſland Tandaya. 


Archbibepricks.) Here is ove Span; Archbiſhoprick, vis. that 
of Mantle. ] 1 1 "wy 


Bib. riet] And ſabje&t to him are ſeveral Suffragan Biſhops ; 
but 2 and Titles are uncertain. 


Duaiverſitiet.] Univerſities in theſe Iſlands, none. | 
Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iflands are generally a conra- 
1 | voy and valiant Sort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty in 
veral Places. They are ſaid to be civil and honeſt enough in their 
Dealings with the Chine/e and Europeans; but moſt of them have a 
great Averſion to the Spaniards, having been extremely ill-uſed by 
that Nation in divers Reſpetts © © © ag 
3 ö 1 


— 
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Language.) The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands is the Spa- 
nifh ; — is not only in Uſe among the Spaniards — 2 
is alſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As ſor the 
Language peculiar to them, we can give no particular Account 
thereaf, ſave only its near Affinity to the Malay Tongue. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being moſtly ſubje& to the King of 
Spain, ate ruled by a particular Vice-Roy appointed by his-Catho- 
lick Majeſty ; whoſe Place of Reſidence is in Laconia, the biggeſt of 
them all. The Natives (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their Liberties 
in ſeveral Places, eſpecially in the Iſle of Mizdana ; where thoſe 
People called Hilaloones (i. e. Mountaineers) Sologues and 4ifoorer, 
acknowledge nothing of Subjection to the Spanih Power. 

Arms.) etz 

Religion.] Many of the milder Sort of the Natives are inſtructed - 
in, and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, and that by the 
Care and Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries, ſent thither from Time 
to Time. The reſt being of a ſavage and untractable Temper, con- 
tinue ſtill in the thick Miſt of Paganiſm. The Spaniards here ro- 
fiding, are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in Spain. 

Y. 3. Ifles des Larrons. 

HES E Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 15 20. and 
ſo named by him from the Nature of their Inhabitants, who 
were exceſſively given to Thieving. This being all that is remark- 
able of them, we paſs on to . | 


1 


F. 4. The Molucques, or Moluccas. 


Name.] T HES E Iſlands, unknownto the Ancients, are termed 
| by the 7talians, Molucche; by the Spaniards, Moluceo's; 
by the French, Illes Molucques ; by the Germans, Die Molucci/ſche In- 
feln ; and by the Engli/,- The Molucques, or Molucca andi; fo 
called from the Word Moloc, which in the Language of the Country 
ſignifieth the Head; becauſe theſe lands, properly called the Mo- 


luccas, are ſituated, as it were, at the Head or Entrance of the 
Indian Archipelago. ' : 27 8 


Air.] Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either Side of the Line, 
the Air is extremely hot, and generally eſteemed very unwholeſome. 
be oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Moſaccas, is the Northern 
Part of Brafil, n e 


Soil} 
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Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is not reckoned fo fertile as that 
of the Philippin, eſpecially in Grain ; but for abundance of Spices, 
and vich Mines of Gold, they far ſurpaſs them, The Days and 
Nights do not much vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe 
Iſlands being ſo near unto, and partly under, the Equinoctial. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 
Cotton, Spices of all Sorts ; eſpecially Cinnamon, Pepper, Cloves, 
Ginger, Nutmegs, Maſtick, Aloes, &c. : N 


©, Rarities.] In the Iſlands of Timor and Solor, grows a Tree which 
ſtinketh exactly like human Excrement; A conſiderable part of an 
Arm of which Tree is to be ſeen in the publick Muſzum of Greßban 
College, London. 2. In ſeveral of the Mo/uccas are divers Volcano 3; 
particularly that called Gonnong apy in Banda ; which ſome Years 
ago made a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fire and Sulphur, but 
alſo of ſuch a prodigious Number of Stones, that they covered a 
great Part of the Iſland ; and ſo many dropped into the Sea, that 
where twas formerly forty Fathom Water near the Shore, is now 
a dry Beach. 3. In Ternata'(one alſo of the Moluccas) is another 
Volcano, . reckoned by many to be yet more terrible than the former; 
for a particular Deſcription of which, wid. Philo. Traxſa#. No. 216. 
4. In the Molaccas is a Bird termed by the Natives Manucodiata, 
i. e. Avis Dei; and by the Europeans, The Bird of Paradiſe. He is 
indeed 2 Creature of admirable Beauty, and being always ſeen upon 
the Wing, iwas currently believed that he had no Feet. But 
that Opinion is now found to be a groſs miſtake (as every noted 
'Muſzum of natwal Rarities ſufficiently evinceth) notwithſtandin 
the ſame was not only received by the unthinking Vulgar, but als 
embraced even by ſome conſidering (yet therein deceived) Natu- 
raliſts ; among whom the great Scaliger [ Exer. 228. Sect. 2.] was 
one; and likewiſe Ge/zer [the Pliny of Germany] being led into the 
ſame Error, hath pictured that Bird accordingly. To theſe Re- 
markables above-mentioned, I may here add that rare Quality of 
 Clowes (one of the chief Spices produced in theſe Iſlands,) vi. their 
range attractive Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to 
draiu a Hogſhead of Wine or Water in a ſhort Time: whereby 
ſome unwary Commanders of Ships have been moſt unexpectedly 
deprived of their beloved Liquc 5 


Aebbißbopricti, &c.) Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 46 | | 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as in- 
habit the midland Parts, are by moſt eſteemed a treacherous, inhu- 
man, and baſe kind of People, much given to beaftly Pleaſures, and 
generally walking naked; but thoſe upon or near the Sea Coafts, . 
who have commerce with Ezropeans, are pretty well a mo | 

\ - vera 


of 
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ſeveral of them prove very ingenious. Their Manner of Dealing is 
all by Bartering, they being Strangers as yet to Money. a 


Language.) All we can find of the Language peculiar to the Na- 
tives of theſe Iſlands is, that it is as barbarous as they who own it. 
The trading Perſons among them, in their Dealings with Strangers, 
uſe the Portugueze Tongue. | | | "I 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands are ſubje& to many Sovereigns, of 
their own, and ſome (particularly. Ce/ebes and Gi/olo) have each of 


them ſeveral petty Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and 


Governors. The Portugueze formerly had got conſiderable Foot- 

ing in theſe Iſlands ; but now the Datch, who ſend thither many 

5 their condemned Criminals, to be there employed as perpetual 
laves. 80 | | 


Arms.) 

Religion.) The Natives of the Moluccas are, for the moſt Part, 
groſs Idolaters, and intermixed with them are many Mahometans, 
with ſome who know a little of Chriſtianity : which Knowledge hath 


not been improved very briſkly in thoſe poor Creatures, ever ſince 
they happened to change their Maſters. 


$ 5. The ande of the Sund. 


won” + HESE Iſlands, unknown to the Ancients, are termed 
| by the 1talians, Jſola di Sunda; by the Spaniards, Iſlas 
del Sond ; by the French, Les Iſles de la Sonde; by the Germani, Die 
Inſuln in Sunde ; by the Engliſh, The Handi of the Sende or Sund. 
ſo called from the Streights of the Sund, between the Iſles of Fave 


- 


and Sumatra. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot, they being fitua- 
ted under the ſame Parallels of Latitude with the Maluccas, and in 
Sumatra it is mighty unwholeſome, by Reaſon of many Lakes where- 


with the Iſland abounds. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the 


Iſles of the Sund is Part of Terra firma, and the Land of the Ama- 
ron in South America. | | 1 


Soil] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very good, eſpecially 
in Java and Szmatre, affording great Plenty of Corn and Fruits; 


mightily abounding with the chiefeſt of Spices ; well furniſhed with 


various Kinds of Fowl ; and wonderfully ſtored with rich Mines of 
Gold, Tin, Iron, Sulphur, aad ſeveral other Minerals. The Length 
of the Days and Nights in theſe Tflands is much the ſame through. 
out the whole Year, their Latitude either South or North being in- 

. : U-  Comme- 


PTR 
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C mmodities,) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold 
in great Quantities, moſt ſorts of Spices, plenty of Wax and Ho- 
ney, ſtore of Silks and Cottons, ſome precio us Stones, and the beſt 
Kind of Braſs. Yo 7 ads to by n M a na 
- Rarities!) In the Iſland of Java are Serpents of a prodigious 
Length and Bigneſs; one being taken at a certain Time, that was 
thirteen Vards and an half long; and ſo big, that they found a young 

19 Boar in his Belly. In the ſame Iſland is a remarkable Volcano, Which 

* ſometimes burns with great Rage. 2. Towards the middle Part of 
5 Sumatra, is another Burning Mountain, called Mons Balulva aus, 
which vomits forth Fire and Aſhes in like Manner as Mount tna in 
Sicily, or Veſuvuias in Naples. 3. In the fame Iſland is a very ob- 

| =__ ſervable Tree, called Sangali by the Malayans, and by the Portugutze, 

5 Arbor triſte de dia; ſo termed from its remarkable Property of putting 

ö forth abundance of lovelv Buds every Evening, which look very 
pleaſant to the Eye, and fill the Places adjacent with a moſt fragrant 

Smell, but theſe fading and falling to the Ground when the Sun a- 
riſeth, ic appears in a melancholy and mourning Dreſs all Day long. 
4. In the Iſland of Borneo is a Creature uſually known to our Exzg- 
2 Navigators, by the Name of the Savage Mas; being of all 

Brutes likeſt to Man, both in Shape, Stature and Countenancep walk 

ing alſo upright upon his two hinder, Legs, and that frequently, if not 
always. H x is a Creature of great Strength, and extremely ſwift in 
running. Many reckon him the Ape peculiar to Boraco, and the 
Hunting ot him is eſteemed a princely Diverſion. 


— — 2 * „ 22 8 pb" l 
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*. Archbibopricks, & c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 1 j e 


. 


Manners.) The Natives of. theſe Iflands do conſiderably differ in 
Point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteemed Men of 
_ good Wir, and approved Integrity. Thoſe of Java, very treacherous, 
3 proud, and much given to Lying: and the Inhabitauts of Sumatra 
ir are affirmed to.be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and ſeveral of 
75 them expert Mariners. 80 e u e ee 


* 
ö ; * 4 


Language.] The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the ſame, 
at leali it doth mightily differ in Variety of Dialects. The trading 
People who have trequent Dealings with the Franks, do underſtand 
and ſpeak the Portugueze Tongue. 
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Government.) In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In 
Borneo two, one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and 
Java, are many Princes, ſome Mabometan and ſome Pagan. The 
chief of thote in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan'is the 

_ chief of Java. The Hollanders and Portuguexe have eſlabliſned fe: 
veral Factories in theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former. * . 
| | Arms. 
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Religion.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who refide in the Inland 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters ; but thoſe towards the Sea⸗Cbaſts 
are, for the moſt Part, zealous Profeſſors of the Doctrine of Mahomet, 
in ſeveral of its fundamental Points.. 


. on 
5 6. . The Maldives end 


Name JP HESE Iſands, "unkknbwn fn former Tins, Frech 
I Ceylin, which is thought, by ſome to be the, Oh . 
Solomon, and the Taprobant of the Ancients) are termed by the 7742 
lJians, Malulvse Ceylon; by the Sphniards Maldivas Ceyltn; * tue 
French, I/les des Maldives & Ceylon ; by the Germans, © Dit 411 
wviſche Inſuln & Ceylon; and by the Englifs, the Maldives and | 
| | M2ts, the cheifeſt of chem, 
Dive, which in their Language ſignifies an Iſland. But from whence. 
Cerlyn derives ita Name is ndt very certai iu. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Hahds, hotwithſtanding their Nenrneſb to 
the Line, is very temperate, there falling a Kind of Dew every N 25 
Wbich mightily helps'to qualify the fame, yer frequently” mortal tor 
Strangers, But in Ceylon it is ſo pure mi 'olefome, that che Tura 
term this Iflaud, Temarifin. i, e: A Land of Pleaſure. ' The oppoſite 


Place of the Globe ro theſe Maids,” is chat of Mare de? Ti, by 
between 262 and 272 Degrees of Longitude, With the Equia or, and 
10 Degrees of South Latitude. mmm Na 


Sail.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, exceptin 
Corn, whereof the Ma/dives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The Length of 
the Days and Nights in them, is much the ſame throughout che whole 
Vear, the Lätitdde of the Northmoſt of them being Are kr 

23 213 16 RG OooNgG HOM $15) Nt 
* Commodities.) The chief Comniddities of theſe” Tlands "are Cin- 
namon, Gold, Silver, moſt Sorts of Spices, Rice, Honey, precious 
Stones, 0c. | 


Rarities.) In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly 


called Adam's Pike, which is of great Height, and reported to ſend 
forth ſometimes from its Top both Smoke and Flame. In many of 
the Maldive land grows that Tree bearing the Cocoa, or India 
Nuts, which is very remarkable for its various Uſes 3 for out of it 
is yearly drained a large Quantity of Juice, which being drawn at 
certain Seaſons, and prepared after different Manners, does taſte ex- 


actly like excellent Oil, Butter, Milk, as alſo ſome Sorts of Wine 


and Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make Bread, and the Leaves 
ſerve as Paper to write upon : 3 as for the Trunk of the TI 
| 8 | rey 
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„ they employ it either in building of Houſes or Ships. Theſe Iſlands 
1 likewiſe abound with Variety of pretty white Shells, which are 


10 much admired, and paſs current as Money in many Parts of the ad- 
10 | Arcbbiſbopricis, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


„ + Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands, being for the moſt Part 
| - tall 75 ſtrait. of Body, are eſteemed a lazy, proud, and effeminateè 
Sort of People, yet ſome of them are reputed to be good Artificers in 
Metals. Moſt of them go ſtark 5 except what natural Inſtin& 
prompteth-them to cover. To wear long Hair is only the Privilege 
of the King and Soldiers. WL di nk 


Language.) The Inhabitants of the Maldives have a peculiar Far- | 
gon of their own. Thoſe who reſide on the Sea-Coaſts of Ceylon un- 
derſtand a little Dateb, and ſomething of the Portuguexe Tongue. 


GCowernment.] The Maldives are moſtly ſubject to one Sovereign, 
who bath his ordinary Reſidence in Male, the chief of all thoſe 
Iſlands. And Ceylon is governed by its own King, reſiding at Candea, 
to whom ſeveral little Princes are Es but much of the Sea- 
Coaſts are poſſeſſed by the Dutch. The Maldive Sovereign is ſaid 
to aſſume the Title of Sultan, King of thirteen Provinces, and twelve 
thouſand Iſlands, wiz. thoſe. of the Maldives, their Number being 
generally accounted ſuch | + 5 

„ .. Religion.) The Natives of this mighty Cluſter of Iſlands are part- 
1 ly Mahometans, partly 1delaters, eſpecially che latter, Pagani/m be- 

A, ing the moſt predominant of the two. 


| "7 And ſo much for fia, and the Ffatick Iſlands. Now followeth, 
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Concerning EGYPYT. 
8 D. M. E | oe 

I ( | 22 O00 Length from N. E. to S. W. 
8 between 36 oo 505 Long = is about 650 Miles. | 
— 21 O0 for Lat © } Breadth from E. to W. is 
We 31 05 — J about 310 Miles. 
( Erife, or the Lower Egypt) . f dlexandria-} 
8 355 5 F 8 Northward. 
3] Bechria or Middle Egypt, — 8. Cairo -) 

l 5 S öouthward: 
= ( The Coaſts of the Red. S] (ca- is >, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very hot, and generally eſteem- 
ed extremely unwholeſome, being always infeſted with nauſeous 
Vapours, aſcending from. che fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. That 
it never rains in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirmed, may deſer- 

vedly claim a Place among the vulgar Errors of the World. The 
oppoſite Piace\of the Globe to Egypt is Part of Mare Pacificum, ly- 
ing between 202 and 216 Degrees of Longitude; within 21 and 
31 Degrees of South-Latitude, - | 1 0 


Soil.) Egypt (lying in the fourth and fifth North Climates) was, 
and is Hill accounted as fertile a Country as any in the World; the 
Soil being wonderfull fattened by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. 
It is exceeding plentiful of all Sorts of Grain; and for its vaſt Abun- 

dance of Corn in former 'Times, it was commonly termed Horreum 

Populi Romani. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 

| | 1 | fourteen 
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fourteen. Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ten 
Hours and an half, and the Nights proportionably. 8 1 91 8 


Commadities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Su- 
gar, Flax, Rice, all Sorts of Grains and Fruits, Linen Cloth, Salt, 
Balſam, Senna, Caſſia, Butargio, c. | ** 


Rarities) In and near the ancient Ale xandrid (now termed by 
the Turks, Scanderick, or Scanderie) are many conſiderable: Remains 
of Antiquity ; patticularly the ruined Walls of that ancient famous 
City; with a conſiderable. Number of Towers, ſeveral of which are 
almoſt intire : Here alſo are divers.ſtately.porphyry Pillars, and ſe- 
veral curious Obeliſks of pure Garnet (eſpecially that which bears 
the Name of Pompey's Pillar) ſome of em ſtill ſtanding, others thrown - 
down, and all adorned with Variety. of Hieroglyphics: For a par- 
ticular Account of ſuch Pillars, with a curious Draught of divers of 
em, repreſenting both thgir true Dimenfions and hierogly phick Cha- 
raQters, Yi. Philoſ. Tranſact. No: 161 and 178. To theſe Curioſities 
we may add the [ance] proud Palace of Cleopatra; now wholly in - 
Ruins, being ſo defaced, that tis hardly diſcernible, if ever ſuch a 
ſtately Structure was in that Place. 2. In the ancient Caſtle : of 
Grand Cairs are ſeveral Remarkables worthy Obſervation, which 

angers, with ſome - Difficaity, - obtain Leave to ſee: The chief 
whereof are theſe three; Firſt, The Arcane, which is a frighiful 
dark Dungeon, and that (as they tell you) into which the Patriarch 

Joſeph was thrown down. Secondly, A very large ancient Room, 
with, about thirty Pillars of Thebaick Stone, is yet ſtanding,” which 
{ill bears the Name of Jeſepb's Hall. Laſtly, In this Caſtle is a pro- 
digious deep Pit, wich a Spring of good Water in its Bottom (a Ra- 
rity in Egypt) which the Natives term Je/eph's Well. From this Pit 
ſome Travellers are pleaſed to talk of an artificial Communication 
under Ground, between the Pyramids on one Hand, and the Town . 
7 Suez on the other. For a farther Account of theſe Particulars, 

id. Thevenot's Travels, Part I. Chap. 9. 3. A few Miles Weſt of 

Grand Cairo are the Egyptian Pyramids (called by the Turks, Pharaon 
Daglary 3 and by the Arabs, Dgebel Pharaon, i. e. Pharaob's Hills) 
tho famous Monuments of An:1quity, Which twould ſeem de- 
vouring Time could not conſume. The biggeſt of them bath theſe 
Dimenſions, wiz. Five hundred and twenty Feet high, 5 42 

Baſe of fix hundred and two Feet ſquare; two hundred and fifty / 
Steps from Top to Bottom, each. Step being two Hande broad, 
and almoſt four high; and its Top being flat, is able to contain 
thirty Men. 4. Adjacent to the biggeſt Pyramid is a monſtrous 

Figure of a prodigious Greatneſs, called Sphinx ; and by Hero- 
dotzxs, Androſphiux: The Buſt (being all of one Stone) repteſents 
the Face and Breaſts of a Woman, whole Head, according to P{iny, 
1s a hundred and thirty Feet in: Circumference, and forty three 
long: It's allo, a. hundred, Spy: dn fm checTop ofthe Head 19 

24 H t 8 
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the lower Part of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different 
from thoſe of ſome modern Travellers, who ſay, that it is but twenty- 
ſix Feet high, and fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and 
the reſt proportionably. 5. Near to Grand Cairo are ſeveral deep 
| ſubterranean Cavities (hewn out of the firm Rock, and having 
Variety of Hieroglyphicks inſcribed on the Walls) in which Repoſe 
ſeveral of the famous Egyptian Mummies ; and in ſome of thoſe 
Repoſitories of the Dead it is, that certain Lamps are (aid to have 
been found, which conſtantly burn without conſuming, till expo- 
ſed to the open Air. 6. In the famous Riyer of Wile are Abun- 
dance of Crocodiles, thoſe terrible and devouring Animals, which' 
Bochartus (de Auimalibus, S. S. Part 2. Chap. 16, 17, 18,) endeavours 
to prove to be the ſame with the Creature mentioned in the Book 
of Fob under the Name of Leviathan, thought commonly, and hi- 

therto taken for the Whale. A compleat Skeleton of this Animal, 

about four Yards three Quarters long, may be ſeen in the Repoſitory 
of Greſbam College, being preſented to the Royal Society by that 
truly worthy and ingenious Gentleman, the honourable Sir Robert 

Sout hauell. To theſe Curioſities of Egypt I might here add that ſu- 
pernatural (but fictitious) Prodigy that is reported to be yearly ſeen 
near to Old Cairo, wiz. The annual Reſurrection of many dead 
Bones, on Holy Wedne/day, Thurſday, and Friday (according to the 
old Calendar) which both Turi, and Chriſtians in thoſe Parts do 
firmly believe, and that by Means of ſome pious Frauds of a few 
deſigning Sazto's among them. | 


Arebbiſgopricks, det] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
ſee Natolia, p. 264. | | 


Manners.) The Egyptian, now-a-days (being Perſons of a low 
Stature, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally rec- 
koned Cowards, luxuriqus, cruel, cunning, and treacherous; they 
much degenerate from their Anceſtors in every Thing, fave only a 
yain Affectation of Diyining, which ſome as yet pretend unto. 


and yulgar Arabic, or Moriſt; eſpecially the latter, 

The Arabs brought in their Language with their Conqueſts, which 

hath been preſerved here ever ſince ; but the Cypbti's ſtill retain the 

Uſe of the ancient Egyptian Tongue (which is very Cifferent from 

all the Oriental Languages) eſpecially in their religious Performan- 

ces. In Places of any conſiderable Traffick, many of the European 
Tongues are underſtood and ſpoken. es . 


Government.) This Country (very famous of old, both in fa- | 
cred and profane my being a Proyince of the Fark; Empire, 
is governed by a particular Baſſa or Beglerbeg, who commonly fe. 
Meth at Grand Caire, which Poſt is generally W 


Language.] The chief Language commonly uſed in this Count 
the 2 Vick 4 
g 


| 
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honourable Government of any belonging to the Port ; Having un- 
der him no leſs than fifteen different Governments, as alſo a power- 
ful Militia, commonly reckoned the moſt confiderable of all the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Ann.] See Turkey in Europe, p. 184. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Country, being Moors, Turks 
and Arabs, beſides the natural Egyptians, are, for the moſt Part, 
ſtricter Obſervers of MaZome?'s Doctrine, than any People elſewhere 
through all the Ottoman Dominions. Here alſo are eus in 

Numbers, as alſo many Chrifians, called Cophti, who follow the 
Errors of Eutyches and Dioſcorus, yet not concurring with them in 
every Point. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted here by St. 
Mark, who is univerſally acknowledged to haye heen the firſt Biſhop 
of Alexandriq. | | „„ 
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Barbary being the moſt conſiderable, at leaſt the beſt known 
Country of all Africa, I ſhall in particular confider its Diviſions : 
Therefore. - 
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| Barca are — 1 Barca N | FromS. co N. 
" Names.) ARBARY [comprehending Mauritania of the Ancients, 
6 B as alſo Africa F. X . and Libya; now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Egypt, on the Weſt by Part of the Atlantict Ocean; 
on the North by the Mediterrandan Sea, and on the South by Bil- 
Aulgerid] is termed by the Jtalians, Barbaria; by the Spaniargs, 

' Berberia ; by the French, Barbarie; by the Germans, Barbayyen 


and by the Engliſh, Barbary; ſo called by the Saracens, from Ba- - 
bar; which tignifieth a murmuring Sound, becauſe this People 


' ſeemed at firſt to their Conquerors, to pronouncetheir Language after 
_ a ſtrange murmuring Manner. Others do rather imagine, that the 
Roman upon the Conqueſt of this Country called it Barbaria, and 
the Inhabitants Barb@rians, becauſe of the Rudeneſs and Barbarity 
of their Manners: | | Pp en 


Air.] The Air of this Country is indifferently temperate, and ge- 


nerally eſteemed very healthful to breathe in. The oppoſite Part of 

the Globe to Barbary is Part of Mare del Zur, and Mare Pacificum, 
lying between 173 and 211 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 37 
Degrees of Southern Latitude, | 5 


| $0il.] This Country, lying inthe fourth and 6fth North Climates, 


is very rertile in Corn, and moſt Kinds of Fruit, although tis full of 
Mountains and Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranean Sea. 
It breedeth many Kinds of Beaſts, particularly. Lions and-Leopards, 
with many Apes, and ſome Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattle, 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about fourteen Hours and 
a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt ten Hours and an half, and 


” 


the Nights propoxtionably,  . 


_ 
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| Conmoditic.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Ho. | 
ney, Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dates, 
Almonds, Mantles, 1 5 


Rarities] On Mount Zagoan, about fix Miles South from Tunit, 
are many Ruins of an old Caltle, built by the ancient Romans, with 
ſeveral Latin Inſcriptions, as yet to be ſeen upon divers Marble 

. Stanes,, 2. From the aforeſaid Mountain to the City of Carthage, 
was once a curious Aquæduct: and upon Mount Gue/let, in the 
fame Neighbourhood, are ſome plain Yefigia of Roman Magnifi- 
cence, ſtill viſible to this Day. 3. In the City of Morocco are two 
magnificent Temples, one built by 4/;, and the other by Adul Ma- 
men, Which deſerve the Particular Regard of à curious Traveller. 
4: In the Palace Royal of the Morocco Emperors (a Building of a 
vaſt Extent, and termed by the Natives 4/cacave or Michouart) is a 
ſtately Moſque; with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top are four 
Apples of Solid-pure Gold, which altogether weigh ſeven Hundred 
Pounds Weight; and in another Court of the ſaid Palace is a prodi- 
gious high Tower, ſo contrived, that the Emperor can mount up to 
the Top of it on Horſeback. 5. In the City of Fez is that famous 
Moſque called Caruven, which is ſaid to be almoſt half a Mile'in 
Circuit, and furniſhed with thirty Gates of a 8 Bigneſs. 
It hath aboye three Hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they go to 
Prayers ; and in it are upwards of Nine hundred Lamps, which are 

commonly lighted, and burn every Night. 6. A few Miles from 
the Ruins of Tangier is a narrow Deſcent of many Fathoms deep, 
reſembling that of a Coal-pit, which leads into a large ſubterranean 
Apartment, from whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, 
all of them done with good Marble ; and no ways to be doubted buc 
that they were deſigned by the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for 
their Dead, there being found in them as yet many Urns and Sta- 
tues. with ſome Inſcriptions in the Punick Language. 7. Over a 
certain River called Saba, as it runs between two Hills, termed 
Benja -jaſga and Silego, is a remarkable Bridge, or rather. a ready 
Way of paſling from one Side of the River to the other; and that 
by the Help of two large Stakes fixed faſt in the Ground, on either 
Side one, between which are extended two ſtrong Ropes, and to 
one of them is tied a Kind of a big Baſket, able to contain ten 
Men, into which the Paſſengers being entered, and pulling one of 
the Ropes, which runs by a Pulley, they waft themſelves over 
much ſooner than we Exropeans can paſs either by Bridge or Boat. 
Vid. Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa, 555 


Aebbibeprietn, N.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
" Manners.) The Barbarians [chus. characterized of old by Hero- 


dian, Mauri (inquit ille) genus /unt hominum ſuapte naturd cœdis 
„ 8 8 | ___ evidiſſimum, 
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avidi ſimum, nibilque non facile audens, & deſperatis fimilet, con- 
temptu ſcilicet mortis & periculorum] are now a People that's gene- 
rally very inconſtant, crafty, and unfaithful, active of Body, im- 
patient of Labour, and covetous of Honour. Some of em are flu-- 
dious in Matters of their Law; ard others are inclined to the liberal 
Sciences, eſpecially Philoſophy and the Mathematicks. The Inhabi- 
tants of Sallee, Tripoli, and Algiers,” are mightily given to Piracy; 
and many of the Morocco's are much addicted to Merchandizing. 
Diſperſed thro' all theſe Countries are the Arabs, who {eſpecially in 
Barca) exerciſe their common Trade of robbing and moleſting Tra- 
vellers on the Highway. ; SAYS TRA: 2 5.45 I-35 GL BS. eee 


Language.] In moſt of the Sea port Towns, and over all the 
Countries bordering on the Sea, the prevailing Language is ra- 
beſque, or corrupt Arabick. In the City of Morocco, and ſeveral other 
Places, they ſtil] retain their ancient Language, or rather a corrupt 
Dialect of the old African. The trading People, eſpecially in their 
Dealing with Strangers, do uſe a certain Jargon, compounded” 
chiefly of N and Portuguexe, not unlike the Lingua Franca” 

among the 'Tarks. 9e +32 112 BRIE” > 


Government] This large Country (comprehending ſeveral Ting-- 
doms and Provinces) is chiefly under the Great Turi, and Emperor 
of Morocco. To the latter belong the Kingdoms of Moroccoand F, 

and to him are aſcribed (or rather he aſſumeth) the following Titles, 
viz. Emperor of Africa, King of Morocco, Fez, Sus, end Taffalet;' 
Lord of Gago. Dara, and Guinea, and great Zeriff of Mabomet. 
The other Kingdoms or Provinces of this Country-are moſtly ſub- 
zect to the Great Turk, and are 8 by eee Baſſa s 
ſet over em; only Tunis and Algiers (two considerable Common- 
wealths, or rather diſtinct Kingdoms) tho* each of em hath their 

reſpective Baſſa appointed by the Grand Seignior, yet they re ſo g 
ger in maintaining their Liberties and Privileges, that thoſe Baſſas 
are little more than mere Cyphers. For in the former of theſe the 
Inhabitants have a Power * chuſing their own Governor or Cap- 
tain, termed the Dey, who rules the Kingdom, conſtitutes Cadi's, and 
paſſeth Sentence in all Affairs, whether Civil or Criminal. The Di- 
van of Tunis is compoſed of one Aga, one Chaya, twelve Odabachi, 
twenty-four Boulobachi, two: Secretaries, and four Chiioux, who 
Judge in all Matters, after they have heard the Sentiment of the Dey, 
who may accept or reje& their Advices, as he thinks fit. As for 
Algiers, the Government thereof is lodged in the Hands of the Ar- 
my, particularly the Officers of the Janixaries, of whom the Cour - 
cil of State is compoſed, and of it the Aga of the Fanizaries is Pre- 
fident. It's true, the Grand Seignior keeps always in this Place a 
Baſſa, with the Title of Viceroy, but he's at beit but a mere Sha- 
dow; for he may not ſo much as enter the great Divan, unleſs in- 
vited by the whole Council; and when admitted, he hath ** =_ 


fingle Voice, and can only adviſe in Matters. Beſides theſe two 
potent Republicks of this Country, there's another, wiz. that of Tri- 
poli; but it is intirely ſubject to the Grand Seignior, who governs 
the ſame by a particular Baſſa ſent from the Ottoman Court, and re- 
newed every third Year. He is honoured with the Standard of Tu- 
nis, and the Title of Beglerbeg. PEN 


| Arms. ] The chief independent Potentate in theſe Countries being 
e Emperor of Fez and Morocco, he bears for Arms three Wheels 
Argent. As for the reſt of Barbary, Vid. Tarkey in Europe, p. 184. 


.. Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is Mahometa- 
niſin; but Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Mahometans 
in ſeveral conſiderable Points ; particularly thoſe maintained by the. 
Followers of Hamet (the firſt of the preſent Race of the Morocco Em- 
perors) who was at firſt a kind of Monk, and quitting | his Retire- 
ment, A. C. 1514. began publickly to preach to the People, That 
the Doctrine of Hali and Omar, and other Interpreters of the Law, 
Was only human Traditions, beſides ſeveral other Things of that Na- 
ture, which occaſioned ſuch Animoſities between other Tur ls and 
the Morocco 's, that a Turliſbh Slave with them is no whit better treat- 
ed than a Chriſtiau. There are alſo many Perſons in and about Al- 
giers, who likewiſe differ from the other Mahometans in divers par- 
ticulars. Some of them maintain, That to faſt ſeven or eight Months 
doth merit eternal Happineſs: That the Ideats are the Ele& of God: 
That Sins againſt Nature are Virtues: That the Marabouts among 
them are inſpired by the Devil, and yet they account it an honoura- 
ble Thing to be defiled by one of them. Theſe, and many other 
ſuch ridiculous Follies, do they believe and avouch. The Chriſtian 
Faith was firſt planted in this Country by ſome of the ſeventy Diſci- 
ples, and St. Simon the Apoſtle, firnamed Zelates.o 
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Mane. 1 gerid [the ancient Namidiz, and now! bounded o 
a he Faft by Egypt; on the Welt by Part of the 
 Atlantick — ; on the North by Barbary's- wat on the South b 
Zaara, or the Deſert] is termed by the 7ta/ians, Spaniards, French, 
= Ge and Enpli/h,- Bildulgerid'; ſo called from the vaſt Nember 
- Dates it producethyt un Name | in the rabick Tongue ſignifping's 
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820 'L 0e 
Air.] The Air of this PS oc is very hot, but 3 eſteemed 
abundantiy wholeſome: to breaths in- The oppoſite: Place of he 
Globe to alleged, is that Part of Mare da Zur, and Mare Pan 
cificum, lying between 167 and 212 r of ene FRun 
20 and 31 Degrees: of Beth ieee 10 4280 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it h ing in | the third nt fourth 
North Climates) is ſomewhat barren, the Ground for the moſt Part 
being very ſandy ; yet in ſome low Vallies is found Corn, and great 


Quantity of Dates, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parteg is 


about fourteen Hours ; the ſhorteſt in the e ten een L 
Quarter; and the Nights prapertionably. lazy 5d} ori 
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Rarities.) A certain River (whoſe Origin is in Mount Alas, but 
watereth the Plain of Bz/du/gerid in its main Body) paſſing by a 
Town called Taleocha, hath a Current of Water extremely warm; 
and is known to European Travellers by no other Name than Ja Ri- 
wviere chaude, or, The hot River. 2. There's another River iſſuing 
out of the Mountains of Namidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of 
I/ran, diſgorgeth itſelf into the main Ocean, between Bejadore and 
the Town of Nun, which in the Winter- time (when other Rivers do 
uſually ſwell over their Banks) grows commonly dry, - and goes 
thereupon by the Frank Name of Ia Riviere Seche, 3. Nigh to the 
aforeſaid Taleocha is a little Village, called Deaſen, which is of great 
Antiquity, being built by the Romans, as appears by the Remains of 
ſeveral Structures, and ſome Roman Sepulchres; befides the Variety 
of Medals (found frequently after a Rain) having commonly a Head 
upon one Side of them, with Latin Inſcriptions, and Trophies on 
the other. Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. 


Archbiſbopricks, &<.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


- 


_ Manners.] The Inbabitants of this Country (beſides the Natives) 
being chiefly Arabs, are generally ignorant, cruel, leacherous, and 


much given to robbing. 


Tasgaage.] All we can learn of the Language commonly uſed 


by the Natives of this Country, is, that it is as rude and barbarous 


as they themſelves. The Arabs here reſiding, do ſtill retain their 
own Tongue. | | 5 
- Government.) This great Body is ſubject unto ſeveral little Kings, 
or Lords, who (for the moſt Part) are tributary to the Great Turk, 
and Emperor of Morocco. Some Places are governed in Form of in- 
dependent Commonwealths, and others are without any kind of Go- 
vernment or Order among them. - 
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Religion. The Religion profeſſed by the fa Inhabitants of 
this 9 is that gr — but many bf them are ſunk 
into the groſſeſt Stupidity, as to religious Matters; either not know- 
ing what they profeſs, or profeſſing as good as none at all. Here 
are ſeveral Jews ſcattered up and down in thoſe Places beſt inhabited. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firit planted in this Country much about the 
ſame Time with Barbary. Of which already. | 
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Concerning ZAARA, or the Deſert. 


D. M. | | 
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Zanhaga — ] | Tagaſſa— 


News 1; der [a Part of ancient Libya, the Seat of the Getuli 
Ws and Garamantes; now bounded on the Eaft by Part 
of Egypt and Nubia ; on the Weſt by the vaſt Atlantict Ocean; on 
the North by Bildulgerid; and on the South by Negroe-Land) is 
termed by the /:alians, Zaara ; by the Spaniards, Zaara o Defiertoz 
by the French, Zahara ou Deſart; by the Germans, Zaara or 
Wiifte ; and by the Englich, Zaara, or the Deſart ; ſo called by 
the Arabiant; the Name ſignifying a Deſert, becauſe it is a Coun- 
try very barren, and thinly inhabited. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in Bildulge- 
rid, only a little more hot, but very wholſome to breathe in. I he 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Zaara is that Part of Mare del Zur, 
and Mare Pacificum, lying between 167 and 207 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 15 and 26 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


So7l.] This Country (lying in the third and fourth North Cli- 


mates) being generally very dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for 


Corn or Fruits; yea, it is generally fo barren, that its Inhabitants' 


can hardly live. Such are thoſe vaſt Deſerts, and terrible Moun- 
tains of Sand in this Country, that Travellers are frequently reduced 


to great Extremities ; being liable either to be overwhelmed with” 


the Sand (if a Tempeſt o: Wind arife) or to periſh with Thirſt, if 
it chance not to rain. To prevent the laſt of theſe (the firſt being 


unavoidable, in caſe of Wind) they commonly kill one of their Ca- 


, meis, and drink the Water in his Stomach ; thoſe Creature: taking 
in ſo large a Quantity at one Time, as ſufficeth Nature for fourteen 
| | WOE, or 
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or fifteen Days together. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is 
about thirteen Hours and a Quarter: The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 
is ten Hours three Quarters ; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very incon- 


709 N they chiefly conſiſting in a few Camels, Dates, and 
Attle. * 


Rarities.] Nigh to C. Bejadore, on the Weſt of Zaara, are cer- 
tain Banks of Sand ſtretching along that Part of the Coaſt; towards 
which ſo ſtrong a Current ſets in, that the Water being in a mighty 
Agitation, both Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only re- 
ſemble a boiling Salt pan. but alſo they frequently mount up to a 
prodigious Height. 2. In the Deſert of Aracan are two Tombs with 
Inſcriptions upon them; importing, that the Perſons there interred, 
were a rich Merchant and a poor Carrier (who both died of Thirſt) 
and the former had given ten thouſand Ducats for one Cruiſe of 
Water. 3. North of Gage are ſome Veſtigia of the ancient Cyrene, 


the chief City of Libya Cyrenaica, and formerly one of the famous 
Pentapolis. FP 


 Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, | | 


none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country being moſtly Arabs, 
are an ignorant, brutiſh, and favage Kind of People ; reſembling 
rather wild Beaſts, than rational Creatures. Ng | 

Language.) What was ſaid of the Language ſpoken by the Na- 
tives of Bildulgerid, the ſame may be affirmed of that commonly uſed 
in this Country; viz. That it is as rude and barbarous as they who 


ſpeak it. 


Government.) This great Country is ſubje& to ſeveral particular 
Lords, whom they term Xeques ; but many of them wander up and 


pat ty: hunting in great Companies, accounting themſelves indepen- 
eat. | 


-, Religion. ] This Country being flocked with Arabs, the only Reli- 
gion here profeſſed is that of Mahomet ; but ſo barbarous and bru- 
tiſh is the Generality of this People, that many of them live without 
the leaſt Sign of Religion among 'em. The Chriſtian Faith was once 
planted here, but quite exterminated towards the Beginning of the 
Eighth Century. | n | | 
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Concerning the Land of the NxOROES. 


& Length from E. to W. is 
5 about 2280 Miles. 
= } Breadth from N. to S. is 
© about 600 Miles: 


between hes (of Lon. ; 


| | Torr | 
between 80 00 Jef Lat. 


Situated 


. Genoboa 1 C(lIdem— | 
| Gelata i ldem f 
Tombut Idem— | From W. to E. 
Agaades — | « | Idem— upon the North 
The Land of | Cano | > | Idem— | of the Neger. 
the Neyroes | Calſena— (E } Idem—}| \ 
comprehends<q Guangara = | Idem— 1 
the Provinces | Melli — | :5 | Idem— ENT 
of Mandinga | & } Idem— From. We 
ago Idem— [ Soda © 
0 4; | upon the South 
Guber Idem— of the .N; 
| Zegzeg „F 
| L Zanfara — Idem— | 
Beſides theſe, is the Country of the Falofzs, upon the Mouth of 
the Niger. | | 
Name.] Epgroe-Land, or the Land of the Negroes (unknown to 
| - the- Ancients, and bounded on tlie Eaſt by Nubia; on 
the Weſt by Part of the 4tlantich Ocean; on the North by Zaara ; 
1 and on the South by Guinea) is termed by the Italians, Paeſe di Mori; 
| by the Spaniards, Tierra de los Negros ; by the French, Pays des Ne- 
a gres, by the Germans, Moren - land; and by the Engliſb, Negroe-land, 


or, The Land of the Negroes ; ſo called either from the Coldur of its 
Inhabitants, or the River Niger. = | 25 


ſo wholeſome to breathe in, that ſick Perſons are reported to be 
Stay in it for any conſiderable Time, are perſectly reſtored to their 


% 


X 2 Soil. 


* 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſteemed 
brought thither from ſeveral of the adjacent Countries, and upon their 


former Health. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Negroe-land, is 
Part of the Weſt Angican Ocean, lying between 164 and 200 De- 
grees of Longitude, Mith 8 and 22 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 
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Sail.] The Soil of this Country (lying in the ſecond and third 
North Climates) is very rich; eſpecially towards the River Niger, 
which overflows a conſiderable Part thereef, as the Nile doth Egypt. 
Here is great Store of Corn and Cattle, and variety of Herbs. Here 
are many Woods, and thoſe well furniſhed wi: h Elephants, and other 
Beaſts, both wild and tame. Here alſo are ſeveral Mountains, and 
thoſe richly lined with valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about thirteen 
Hours and a Quarter ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is eleven Hours 
and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. | . 


Commedities.) The Chief Commodities of this Country are O- 
ſtrich-Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, Red-Wood, Civet, and Ele- 
phants Teeth, HF. 


Rarities. ] In Juala (a little Kingdom in the Country of the Ja- 
lofes) is a ſmall River, called by the Franks, Rio de la Grace; oppo- 
fite to whoſe Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of which 
there iſſueth, at Low Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, 
moſt pleaſant to the Taſte. 2. Next to Sanyeng (a Village in the 
fame Country) is a Well of ten Fathom deep, whoſe Water is natu- 
rally ſo very ſweet, that in Taſte it comes nothing ſhort of ordinary 
Sugar. 3. In the Province of Jago, the ſandy. Deſert is of ſuch a 
Nature, that human Bodies laid in the ſame (for many Perſons periſh 
in endeavouring to croſs it) don't in the leaſt corrupt, but become 


bard, like the Egyptian Mummies. 


Hr chbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. Te | 


Manners.) The Negroes {having their Denomination from the 
Blackneſs of their Complection) are a People very ignorant in all Arts 
and Sciences. In Behaviour extremely rude and barbarouvs ; much 
given to Luxury. addicted to: beaftly Pleaſures, and univerſally great 
Idolaters. In the maritime Places they trade in Slaves with the E- 
ropeans, ſelling to them not only what Captives they take in Wars 
with one another, but alſo (many times) their neareſt Relations, 
even Wives and Children not excepted. 


Language:) In this'vaſt Country there are variety of Languages, 
and very different from one another. The principal of which are 
the Sangai and Guler; that of Gualata, and what they ordinarily. 
uſe in Guangara. In the Country of the Jalofes, are thoſe called by 
the Names of Bo/m and Timna; the firſt being Language that's ex- 
tremely rough in Pronunciation, and hard to arne 3 but the o- 
ther is generally reckoned very ſweet and eaſy. 


Gower #- 
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Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many Kings, 
who are abſolute over their own Territories; but all, or moſt of 
them, are tributary to one Sovereign, viz. the King of Tonbut, 
who is reckoned the moſt powerful of them all. Next to him are 
Mandinga, Gago and Cano. 8 — 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of this vaſt Country are 
either Mahometans, or groſs Idolaters; and ſome in the midland 
Provinces live without any Sign of Religion or Worſhip among them. 
A faint Knowledge of the Moſaical Law was once introduced into 
ſome Parts of Negroe Land; and the Marabouts of Cambea and 
Caſſan give till a confuſed Account of the hiſtorical Part of the Old 
Teſtament. They acknowledge the Exiſtence of one God, and 
never adore him under any corporeal Repreſentation. * They alſo 
own our bleſſed Saviour as a mighty Prophet, and Worker of Mi- 
racles. They generally uſe Circumciſion, as other Mahometans do. 
Chriſtianity got once ſome Footing in theſe Parts of the World, but 
was wholly over-clouded by Mahometani/m, towards the Middle of 
the tenth Century. L | Ge 1 8 | 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning GUINEA. 


Miles 
Length from W. to E. 
is abont 13 20 Miles. 
Breadth from N. to 8. 
is about 360 Miles. 


Timan 


Tabo 


Ain 6 
2 JS. Georgede Mina 


Arda 


| was 6. 22" INEA [unknown to the Ancients, and properly a 
Part of Negroe- Land; now bounded on the Eaſt by Part 
of Ethiopia Exterior; on the Welt by ſome of the vaſt Atlantic O- 
cean; on the North by Negroe-Land; and on the South by Part of 
the Ezhiopick Ocean] is termed by the Italians and Spaniards, Gui- 
 a2a; by the French and Germans, Guinee; and by the-Englifh, Gui- 
nta; ſo called, as moſt imagine, from the Nature of the Soil, and 
exceſſive Heat of the Country, the Name ſignifying Hot and Dry. 


(was 


Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, and very un- 
wholeſome, eſpecially to Strangers; with whom it fo diſagreeth, 
that many live but a ſhort Time after their Arrival in it. The op- 
poſite Place of the Globe to Guinea, is that Part of Ner- Guinea, and 
adjacent Ocean, between 170 and 197 Degrees of Longitude, with 
| five and thirteen Degrees of Southern Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soil in many Places is wonderful fertile, producing 
the choiceſt of Grains and Fruit. 'This Country is well ſtored with 
+ Elephants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to the Inhabitants, when 
either ſold or bartered for other Goods of thoſe Merchants who trade 
with them. Here alſo are ſeveral inexhauſtible Mines of Gold; and 
' in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of great Value, with 
abundance of Gold Duſt. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part 
is about twelve Hours and three Quarters ; the ſhorteſt in the South- 


moſt is eleven Hours and three Quarters, and the Nights propor- 
tionably "RT, | 


Com- 
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Commudities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Geld 
8 25 Vax, Amber-gris, Guinea Pepper, Red Wood, Sugars 
wet, Tc. ; 5 8 $7 


Rarities.) So impetuous is the Current of Rio da Volia, that the 
Sea, for about a Mile near the Place where the River diſgorgeth it 
ſelf, appears always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid to have a ſweetiſh 
Taſte for almoſt ten Fathoms deep. 2. In ſeveral Parts of Guinea 
grows a certain Tree, commonly called Mignolo, which having an 
Inciſion made in it's Body, doth yield an excellent Liquor, of mach 
Requeſt among the Natives, proving to them more pleaſant, romp 
and nouriſhing than the choiceſt of Wines. 3. In ſeveral inlan 
Provinces of Guinea, and the Countries adjacent, is fometimes feen 
that remarkable Creature, termed Savage by the Portugueze (and by 
the Natives, Queja marrow) but moſt uſually found in Angola, and 
there called Ourang Outang, from whence one was lately brought 
to England, and viewed by Multitudes of People at London. Such 
Creatures walk frequently upright, as Men ; at other tithes on all 
four; and ſo near is their Reſemblance to human Shape, that many 
of the Negroes, either take them for real Men, imagining that by 
long Continuance in the Woods they are become Demi Brutes, or 
look upon them as the ſpurious Iſſues of unnatural Commixtures. 
Some of our modern Travellers would fain perſuade the World, 

that fuch Creatures are the genuine Offspring either of the ancient 
Satyrs or Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, and ſo 7 
mentioned by Pliny, who ſpoke much of them by Hear ſay. But 
others, with more Shew of Probability, do reckon them ſpecifically 
the ſame with the Apes of Borneo, already mentioned, pag. 290. 
For a full and ſatisfactory Account of this remarkable Creature, with 
a nice Examination of the various Conjectures about it, I refer the 
Reader to a particular Treatiſe on that Subject, lately publiſhed by 


the learned Dr. Ty/em. k 
| 4rchbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerkities, 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, very 
ſaperſitivus, and much given to Stealing. In Complexion they re of 
the blackeſt Sort, and moſt of em walk quite naked without the leaſt 
Shame. Some of them on the Sea Coaſts are given to Trading, and 

_ underſtand Commerce tolerably well: But generally they're a cheat- 
ing, proud, lazy, and {luttih Kind of People. Remarable is one 
fundamental Law, or rather an ancient Cuſtom, among ſome People 
upon the 2uagua Coal, viz. That every Perſon is obliged to be- 
take himſelt to the ſame Trade or Employment which his Fore- 
fathers have followed. Upon the Death of a Huſband in the King- 
dom of Benin, the Widow becomes wholly ſubje& to her own Son, 
if any, and may be reckoned among his Number of Slaves ; _—_ 

| | : wit 
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with this Difference, that ſhe can't be ſold without Leave obtained 
rom the immediate Prince ot the Country where they live. To kill 
a conſiderable Number of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon 
was a Cuſtom almoſt univerſal through all Pagan Countries, an 
particularly here, but much worn ont in theſe latter Ages. 


Language.] The chief Language in this Country is that called 
Sungai, Which is alſo underſtood: and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent 
Countries, particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues 
in Uſe upon the Golden Caaſt, that of the Aceniſtes is moſt udiverſal, 
being current almoſt all Guinea over; except Anten, Acara, Ningo, 
and Since, which have each their particular Dialects. The trading 
Part of them underſtand and ſpeak. Portugueze. 


Government.) This Country owneth Subjection to ſeveral Sove- 
reigns, the chief of whom is ordinarily tiled, The Emperor of Gui- 
nea, to whom divers other Kings and Princes are ſubject. Next to 
him is the King of Benin, who is eſteemed a powerful Prince, ha- 
ving ſeveral States ſubje and tributary unto him. 


91 rey, Paganiſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profeſſi · 
on whereof is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions ; and in 
ſome Places on the Golden Coaff, that diabolical Cuſtom of offering 
up human Sacrifices is ſtill in Uſe, but not ſo current as formerly. The 
PythagoreanOpinion, embraced by a great Part of theHeathenWorld, 
prevails mightily here. Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin do own a ſu- 
preme Being, whom they call by the Name of Orifa, ackhowledging 
Pim as the Creator of Heaven and Earth; but think it needleſs to 
ſerve him, becauſe, ſay they, he being infinitely good, will be ſure 
not to hurt them. On that very Account, they are very careful in: 
aying their Devotions, and offering Sacrifices to the Devil, or ſome 
bal Spirit, who they think is the Cauſe of all their Calamities. 
They likewiſe offer up a yearly Sacrifice to the Sea, rec- 
koning thereby to appeaſe the Waves, and procure calm and 
eable Weather. In ſeveral other Parts of this Country are nei- 
ther Idol nor Temple, and many of the People ſeem to entertain but 
very ſlender Hopes of a future State; and wholly deny the Reſurrec- 
tion of the Body, except of thoſe who are killed in the Wars, Which 
Exception hath been undoubtedly inculcated upon them by ſome of 
their Princes, and that, tis very probable, out of a political Deſign. 


8 EC T. VI. 


Concerning Nui. 


d. m. = 

31 00 Length from N. E. to S. 
E between 39.00 of Lon. = ) W. is about 840 Miles. 
2} 14 — I Breadth from E. to W. 
8 between 22 oof 1 is about 570 Miles. 


North | | | Samana. 
Nubi a 2 River Nubia, chief Towns are 
Soath 3: 5 5:4 | Nubia. 


UB I 4 [known formerly under the ſame Name; and 
now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of Ethiopia Exte- 
rior; on the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe-Land; on the North by 
Egypt and Part of Bildulgerid; and on the South by Ethiopia Inte- 
2 is termed by the 2 5 and Spaniards, Nubia; by the French, 
Nubie ; by the Germans, Nubien; and by the Englih, Nubia; ſo 
called from its ancient Inhabitants, the Nabi, or Nubii ; or (accord- 
ing to others) the Nobadæ or Nobades ; and finally, ſome would de- 
rive its Name from Nubia (once) the capital City of the whole 
Country. a | 325 2 


IWome.) 


Air.) The Air of this Country is every where extremely hot, it 
being ſeldom qualified with Showers of Rain. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Nubia is Part of Mare del Zur, lying þ 
and 219 Degrees of Longitude, with 14* 30', and 22 Degrees of 
Southern Latitude, | 


geil.] The Soil of this Country, it lying in the ſecond and third 


North Climates, is ſaid to be very fertile in thoſe Parts adjacent to tha 


River Nile; but elſewhere tis generally very barren, being cumbered 
with many formidable Mountains of Sand, Here is good Store of 
Elephants, ſome Sugar Canes, and (as ſeveral report) a few Mines of 


Gold. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſ Parts is about thirteen 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt eleven Hours and 


an half ; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country Fn Gold, 
Civet, Sugar, Ivory, Arms, &c. 2 


Rarities.) In divers Parts of Nubia are ſtill extant the Ruins of _ 


many Chriſtian Churches, being reckoned one hundred and fifty in 
G all, 
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all, with ſeveral Pictures of our bleſſed Saviour, the Virgin Mary 
and many Saints. Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange ſubtle Poiſon pro- 
duced in this Country, one Grain thereof being able to kill ten Men 
in a Quarter of an Hour. It is commonly ſold at an hundred Ducats 
an Ounce; but never to Strangers, unleſs they promiſe by Oath not 
to uſe it in theſe Parts of the World. Remarkable is this Country 
for being the Birth - place of the famous Nubian Geographer. 


Archbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. . 
: \ \ þ * l — 

Manners.) The Nubians, of a Colour extraordinary black, are 
ſaid to be a ſtrong, courageous, and cunning Sort ef People, much 
given to War, very laborious, and many of them Exceeding wealthy, 
there being eſtabliſhed a conſiderable Traffick between them and the 
Merchants of Grand Cairo in Egypt. 


Language.] The Nubians have a particular Language of their own, 
which hath tome Aﬀinity with the Arabick and Chaldean; as alſo 
fome Agreement with the old Egyptian Tongue. | 


Government.) This Country is governed by its own independent 
King, who is faid to be a very powerful Prince. One of his Prede- 
ceffors, called Cyrraczs, upon Information of the Chriſtians being 
oppreſſed in Egypt, is reported to have raiſed one hundred thouſand 
Horſe for their Relief. | 


Arms.) 


Religion.) This ſpacious Country was once Chriſtian z but the 
Miniftry failing, the Inhabitants, for want of Paſtors, fell off from 
Chriſtianity, and in Proceſs of Time became either ſ{trift Mahome- 
tans or groſs [dolaters. The Sound of the bleſſed Goſpel did reach 
the Nubian, and was cordially received by them in the eatlieſt Ages 
of the Church, © | 18 | | 
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Concerning ETrioria. 
D. M. 


| 10 oO 2 Tas from N. E. to S. W. 
L 3 135 00 F of Long. - * 3600 Miles. 
E en 8 16 00 61. L  Breadth from W. to E. is 
2 34 30 * al © { about 2180 Miles. 
: | Interior. 
It being divided i into E phiopia 
Exterior. 
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HIS vaſt complex Body ied generally conſidered as divided 
into theſe two Claſſes, viz. Upper and Lower, or rather Eibi- 


7 Interior and Exterior ; I ſhall Pry treat n them both. 
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81. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the A ſins. 


. Country [badly known to the Ancients, and 
; now bounded on the North by Nabia; on the Eaſt, 
Weſt, and South, by Ethiopia Exterior] is termed by the Halians 
and Spaniards, Alyſinia ; by the French, I Empire des Abyſſins ; 
by the Germans, 46y/inen ; and by the Engliſh, Ethiopia Interior. 
or the Land of the Abyſſins. It is called Interior, becaule of its Si - 
tuation, in reſpect of the other Ethiopia, being encompaſſed by the 
ſame on three Sides; and Aby/inia, either from the River Abas, 
or its Inhabitants, whom the Arabians call Aba ſſi, a People once re- 
fiding in Arabia Felix. The Name in the Egyptian Language fig- 
niſieth ſcattered Nations. WET IS 


Air.] This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, its Air 
is generally very hot, but yet in ſome Vallies extremely cool and 
temperate, by reaſon of the many and prodigious high Mountains, ſo 
ſituated in divers Places, that at certain Times of the Year, they in- 
tercept the Sun-beams from low Vallies lying between them. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Aby/Fns, is Part of 
Mare del Zur, and Mare Pacificum, lying between 212 and 222 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 9 and 16 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country, it lying in the firſt, ſecond, third 

North, and firſt, ſecond; third South Climates, is very different; for 

In ſome Places adjacent to the numerous Branches of the Mile, the 
Ground is fit to produce moſt Sorts of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs in 
great Plenty ; but in thoſe that are-mountainous, and remote from 
the Nile, noching is to be ſeen but vaſt Deſerts, ſandy Mountains, 
and formidable Rocks. This Land is alſo ſaid to produce great 
Store of Sugar Canes, Mines of Iron, a great Quantity of Flax, and 
plenty of Vines ; but the Inhabitants either know not, or care not, 
to make uſe of theſe Things to any conſiderable Advantage. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours and a 
half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſ is ten Hours and a half, and the 
Nights proportionably. [> ! 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Gold, 

Metals, ſome Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar- 
Canes, Sc 1 * | 

Raritizs.] Many are the natural Salt-Pits of excellent Rock-Salt 

in this Country; and in the Confines of Dascala and Tigra (two 


adjacent Kingdoms) is a large Plain of four Days Journey ; one 
Side whereof is entirely cruſted over with pure white Salt, which 


ſerves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near ; ſome 
Hundreds 
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Hundreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules, being daily employed in 
carrying of it. 2. In the Mountains of Gejame is a great natural 
hollow Rock ; oppoſite to which is another ſo ſituated, that (ac- 
cording to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) a Word only whif- 
pered on its Top is heard at a conſiderable Diſtance, and the joint 
Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, appear as loud as à great 
Shout of a numerous Army. 3. Of the many Chriſtian Temples 
in this vaſt Empire, there are ten ſtately ones hewn out of the firm 

Rock, which are reported to have been all perfected in twenty four 
Years; and each of them are ſaid to be proportionable in all its Parts; 
with Gates and Windows in à moſt regular Manner: For the $ 
Ichnography of one of thoſe Temples, Vid. Comment. J. Ludolphi in 
Hiſtoriam ſuam Ethiopicam, lib. 2. cap. 5. p. 235. 4. In ſeveral 
Lakes of this Country, and the River Nile, is frequently ſeen that 
amphibious Creature, called by the Erbiopians, Bibut; Hippopotamus 
by the Greeks, becauſe of its having ſome Reſemblance to a Horſe in 
ſeveral Parts of the Body. This is that Creature which goes by the 
Name of Behemoth in the Book of Jeb, according to the learned Bo- 
chartus [De Animalibus. S. S. Patt 2. Cap. 15.] who therein differs 
extremely from the Vulgar (and formerly received) Opinion in this 
Matter. 5. In other Lakes and Rivers is ſometimes taken the 
Torpi] Fiſh, whoſe: Nature is ſuch, that if à Perſon only touch it, 

| he's ſuddenly ſeized with an exceflive Cold and Trembling. The 
Natives are ſaid to allay the violent Heat of burning Fevers by 
touching the Patient therewith. 6. Of the many curious Birds 
ia this Country, the Pipis is moſt obſervable, as being the ready 
Conducter of Hunters to find out their Game; for having diſcovered 
any Beaſt in his lurking Place, he is ſaid to fly towards the Huntſ- 
men, and calling inceſſantly Fenton Ketre (which imports, that they 
ſhould follow him) he flies ſoftly before them, and is ſure to con- 
duct them to their deſired Prey. 7. Great is the Variety of ſtrange 
Animals to be ſeen in various Provinces of this vat Empire; the 
moſt noted of which are theſe Three. Fi-f, That Creature, com- 
monly called by the Natives, Araweharis [and by the Aral, Haris, 
or Har/ham) which hath one long Hora in its Forehead : Where- 
upon ſome, conclude, . that this is the famous Unicora of the Anci- 
ents. - Secondly, The Camelopard (fo termed from having a Head 
and Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a Leopard) which is 
ſaid to have ſo long Legs, that a Man mounted on an ordinary 
Horſe may e iſily paſs under his Be ly, without ſo much as touching 
bim. Lafly, The Zecora, which is generally reckoned the moſt 1 
comely Creature of all Quadrupedes whatſoever. For a particular 
Account of theſe, and many more in this Country, Vid. Ludolphut 

_ above-mentioned, Iib. 1 cap. W. And the learned Bochartus his 

 Hierozoicon, Pact 1. Lib. 3. To theſe Rarities of this Country, I 
might here add the thrice famous Mountain of Amara, which ought 
indeed to lead the Van, rather than bring up the Rear, if only 2 
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tenth Part of what hath been related of it were really true. As for 
the Sabbatical River (mentioned both by Pliny and Joſephus, and 
which ſome of the modern Jeaus would fain perſuade the World 
is now to be found in this Country, being formerly ſaid to be 
in Judea) it is juſtly looked upon as one of the many Rabbinical 
Fictions among them. 

2 ; | 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Although the Abyſins allow of an Eceleſiaſti - 
eal Hierarchy in the A/exandrian Church (whoſe Patriarch is owned 
as their Head) yet they don't now admit of any other Order among 

them, ſuperior to that of a Preſbyter, ſave only their Abbuna. 

| Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (being Perſons. of 
a tawny Colour) are generally eſteemed an ignorant, lazy, and per- 
fidious: Sort of Pople; not to be credited unleſs they ſwear by the 
Life of their Emperor. Of ſeveral ridiculous Cuſtoms. among them, 
one is, 'That they generally hate a Smith as the Devil. Thoſe in 
and about Chaxumo are reckoned the beſt of the whole Empire; 
divers of them being accounted: very ingenious, befides may others, 
who betake' themſelves to a devout and religious Sort of Living. 


Language.] The we, 7 ſeems to have ſome Affinity 
with the Hebrew and Chaldaich. It is divided into a great many Dia- 
te&s (the chief and moſt refined of which is the Anaris) and thoſe 
ſeem different Languages within the Limits of this Empire. Re- 
markable is the 4by/in Tongue for one Thing truly ſingular, and pe- 
culiay to it, vi. That whereas the Letter A is reckoned the firſt, by 
the Aby//ins, its commonly accounted the thirteenth, according to 
Eudolphus's Grammar. | OG EO 


: Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to one Sove- 
reign, ftiled in the Ethiopian Language, Naggafi (which ſignifieth 
Lord or Ruler) otherwiſe, Negufch, Nagaſche, i. e. Rex Regum: Av 
for the European Title of Preſter. or Prefbyter John, that is now rece- 
koned as one of the many vulgar Errors in the World. It is now 
8 agreed upon, that this Ethiopian Monarch fancieth him - 
{elf to de ſprung from Solomon and Magueda (or Nixaule, according 
to Joſephus) Queen of the South. He is ſaid to aſſume a great many 
vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all thoſe Provinces hy Names 
comprehended within the Cirouit of his Dominions; and ſtiling 


-himſelf, The Belowed of God, ſprung from the Stock of Judah. The 


Son of David : The Son of Solomon; The Son of the Column of Sion: 
The Sow of the Sced of Jacob : ' The Son of the Hand of Mary:;The 
Son of Nabu after the Feb: The Son of St. Peter and Paul after the 
Spirit, &c. His Government is altogether deſpotical, his Subjects 
being treated as the worſt of Slaves. He is fo reverenced by the 


| greateſt of them, that at his very Name they bow their Bodies, and 


touch 
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touch the Ground with one of their Fingers. The Empire doth not 
deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but to him whom the Father upon his 
Death - bed ſhall be pleaſed to name. | ee Fan 


Arms.) The Ahn Emperors, for Enſigns Armorial, bear a Lie 
holding a Croſs, with the following Motto, Vicit Leo: de Tribs 
Juda. wh | | l 

Religion.] Within the Limits of this 7 Empire is a great 
Mixture of People, as Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, of various 
Nations; but the main Body of the Natives is Chriftiam. TR 

hold the Written Word of God to be the only Rule of Faith ; and 
that the Canon of the Holy Scripture confiſts of eighty-five Books, 
whereof forty-ſix, they ſay, are in the Old, and thirty-nine-in the 
New-Teſtament. They are not well acquainted with the Apoſtolick 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe the Miene, or rather Con/tartine- 
politan. As to the grand Doctrine of the Incarnation, the) are 
erally Futychiant, being formerly led into that deteſtable Hereſy 
by Dig/corus, Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their Em- 
peror they lodge the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, as well Ec- 
cleſiaſtical as Civil; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy 
of the Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed to be the firſt Pa- 
triarch, but eſteeming it Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to-a-Ju- 
riſdiction over the whole Church of Chrift, As they diſown the 
Pope's Supremacy, ſo alſo do they difclaim moſt Points of the Po- 
piſh Doctrine; particularly thoſe of Tyanſubſtantiation, Purgatory, 
Service in an unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, Images in 
Churches, Celibacy of the Clergy, Bætreme Union, xc. They make 
uſe of different Forms in Baptiim, and keep both Saturday and Sun- 
day as Sabbath. They punctually obſerve Circumciſion, aud abſtain 
from eating of Su ines Fleſh, not our of any Regard to the Mo/aich 
Law, but purely as an ancient Cuſtom of their Country. They are 
much inclined to giving of Alms, and viſſting the Sick, Fheir di- 
vine Service doth wholly conſiſt in reading of the Holy Seriptures, 

Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the 

Fathers. They repair to Church betimes, and never enter with their 
Shoes on, nor ſit down, unleſs upon the bare Ground. They care- 
fully obſerve the appointed Hours for publick Prayer, and perform 

that Duty with great Devotion. Ina Word, many. of the 4% n. 

expreſs in ſeveral Reſpects a deep Senſe of Religion. For 'a 

RH Account of this People, both as to their Religion and o- 

r Remarkables, vid. J. Ludoiphus's Ethiopick Hiſtory. The Ro. 

man Miſſionaries did ſo prevail about ſeventy Years ago, that the 

Popiſh Religion was like to have got ſure Footing in this Empire; 

for they had once gained the Emperor and Court, and obtained a 

Proclamation in their Favour, enjoining the whole Body of the 

People to embrace the Doctrine of the Rowan Church. But the 


by fins 
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Aby Hus were fo loth to part with the Religion of their Fore-fathers, 
that the Emperor's endeavour to propagate the Roman Faith, occa- 
ſioned many dreadful Inſurrections in his Empire; which, could not 
be quelled without ſhedding a Sea of Blood. Finding therefore his 
Endeavours to be in vain, and dreading the Conſequence of making 
any new Attempt, he wholly gave over the Deſign; and not only 
. to his former Belief himſelf, but alſo gave Leave to all his 
Subjects to do the ſame. And that he might regain the [almoſt loſt] 
Affection of his People, he forthwith baniſhed out of his Dominions 
all Roman Miſſionaries whatſoever, together with, A/phon/o Mendez, 
a Jeſuit ; who having been conſecrated Patriarch of Ethiopia; at 
Lis bon, an approved by the Pope, kad been honourably received by 
the 4by/in Emperor under that Character, and refided at Court in 
a peaceable Dilcharge of his Office for ſeveral Years. As for the 
Plantation of Chriſtianity in this Country, tis a conftant Tradition 
among the Inhabitants, that the Eunnch baptized by Philip the Dea 
con, was Steward to the Empreſs of Ethiopia ; and that upon his Re- 
turn, he converted the Court and the whole Empire to the Chriſtian 
Faith. But (following the Opinion of others) this Country was de- 
Kitute of the bleſſed Goſpel till the fourth Century, when firſt in- 
ſtructed therein by Frumentius (the Son of a Jyriaa Merchant) who 
was conſecrated Biſhop by St. At hanaſius, and is commonly reckon- 


ed the firſt 4bbuna ot this mighty Empire. 


§ 2. Ethiopia Exterior. 


Sen FEE I'S Country (or rather a complex Body of ſeveral 
;Þ 1 Countries, and thoſe unknown to the Ancients) is bound- 
ed on the North by Aby/#zia; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and South, by 
the Ethiopict Ocean. Which Country, together with the Aby/in 
Empire above mentioned, is termed by the talians, and Spaniards, 
Ethiopia; by the French, Ethiopie ; by the Germans, Ethiopien ; 
and by the Englicb. Ethiopia; ſo called from 2,4, wro; and , 
vnltus; upon the Account of its exceſſive Heat, the greateſt Part 
thereof being in the Torrid Z ne. This Ethiopia is ſtiled Exterior, 
becauſe of irs Situation in reſpect of the other. Ae | 


Air.] This vaſt Body, comprebending ſeveral Kingdoms, Empires, 
and Sovereignties, and tnoſe mightily extended from South to 
North, cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to er joy the ſame Nature of 
Air in all its Parts. In Biafara and Congo tis extremely hot, and 
would be intolerable to the Innabitants, were it not qualified in the 
firſt of theſe Kingdoms, by daily Showers of Rain; and in the other 
by violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern Ocean. 
In Monomotapa and Monoemungi, as alſo the Coaſts of Cafres, 
the Air is much more temperate ; in Zanguebar, very unwhole- 


ſom ; and in 4jan and A4bex, extremely hot. The oppoſite Place of 
the 
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the Gldbe to Erhiopin Exterior, is that Part of Mare del Zur,lyin 
between 199 and 230 Degrees of Longitude ; with 10 Degrees 
South, and 25 Degrees North Latitude. 

Soil] The various Diviſions of this great Body being fituated in 
different Climates (pattienlarly the firſt, ſecond, third Notthern; and 
the firit, ſecond, third Sottthern) the Soil muſt of neceſſity be very 
different. Biafara is ſaid to be leſs fertile than Congo ; The Em- 
pires of Monomotapa and Monoemungi, to produce abundance of 
Grain, and are generally eſteemed yery fit for Paſture. The other 
Diviftons dn the Eaſt and South-Eaſt of the Ans ate; for the 
molt Pare, very barren in all Sorts of Grain, yet productive enough 
of ſome Sugar-Canes, ſevera]Kinds of Fruits andSpices ; they are alſg 
furniſhed with ſome conſiderable Gold and Silver Mines, and oy 
where aboutiding with Elephants and Lions, So rich were theſe 
Mines found by the Portugaeze, in Zanguebar, aud Teveral Parts of 
the Cafres, that the Country about Sofola hath been looked 1. by 
ſome modern Geographers as the much controverted Land of Ophir. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is thirteen Hours and an 
half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt nine Hours and three Quarters, 
and the Nights proportionably. By 


cCummolitie.] The chief Commodities of this Country irs Gold, 
Silver, Ambergris, ſome Pearls and Muſk, Rice, Millet, Cattle, 
Lemons; Citrons, Ivory and Oyl, &c. 2): 1* "IF AF 28 5 


Rarities] In the Kingdom of Angola is found the Puoja Marrow, 
that remarkable Creature, of whom already in Guinea, p. 309: 
2, Mott Sorts of Creatures in Congo are to be ſeen alſo in Angola, 
particularly a Serpent (called Minia by the Inhabitants of Queja, 
and Embamma by the Argolois) which is reported to be of ſuch a 
prodigious Bigneſs, that he is ſaid to ſwallow a young Deer at one 
Morſel. 3. In divets Lakes of Angola (patticalarly thoſe of Qui- 
baite and Arigolone) are frequently ſeen ſome Water-Monfters, termed 
Anbiſtangulo and Pefiengoni, by the Natives; but Europeans give 
them the Title of Syrenes, becauſe (when taken) they fetch heavy 
Sighs, and cry with a dolorous Tone, reſembling very much the 
mournfal, yet charming Voice of a Woman. One Hand of that 
remarkable Creature I have lately ſeen in the Repoſitory of natural 
Rarities at Leydin : And two Hands in the Muſæum Regium at Co- 
penbagen. 4. In the Iſland Levanda is a remarkable Tree, called 
by the Inhabitants * and Arbor de Raix (i. e. Arbor Radicum) 
by the Portuguexe. It derives this Name from the Nature of its 
Branches, which ſpring forth on all Sides from the Trunk (where 
"tis generally three Fathoms in Diameter) and many of them bo- 
ing ſo low as to touch the Ground, take Root, and ſpring forth 
anew; till by their Weight they bow down again, and take Root 
the ſeeond Time, ard 15 on, till they cover a thouſand Paces in 

| Y Circuit, 
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Circuit, and able to lodge under its Branches three thouſand armed 
Men, who may find Defence not only from Heat, | but alſo Rain; 
ſo thick and numerous are thoſe Filements. and ſo well lined with 
Leaves. 5. In ſeveral Parts upon, and South of the River Co- 
anza, are conſiderable Mines of Rock-S1't. For theſe, and ſeveral 
other Remarkables of this Country, Vid. Dapper of Africa. 5 
Afrehbiſboprichs, &c ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 5 | 


. Manners.) The various Inhabitants of theſe many and vaſt'y 
extended Countries, are generally a dull, ſavage, and ſw: rthy Kind 
of People, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms prevail, 

o inſtance only in a few: It's, reported of the Emperor of Mono- 
motapa, that whenever he drinks in publick, the whole Court 
doth jointly put up their Prayers in his Behalf, and that with a 
very loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighbourhood, all Per- 
ſons. there living are bound to do the ſame; as likewiſe others 
hearing them, and ſa on; whereby the whole City or Country ad- 
jacent is always ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs. In the 

Kingdom of Loango are many Cannibals, and in ſeveral Places tis 
as uſual to fell human Fleſh publickly in Shambles, as otl.er Natiors 
do commonly Beef and Mutton. In the fame Kingdom tis eſtabi;ſhed 
A an ancient Cuſtom, That whenever a Father deceaſeth, his Goods 

long not to the Children, but his own Bro. hers or Siſte:s, who. 
are bound to take Care of ſuch of the little Ones, as they think 
are not able to care for themſelves. To add no more, we read of 
- . anotker Cuſtom yet more uncouth, among a certain People inha- : 
biting the Cafres, which is, that whenever a Father deceaſeth, 
the Children, both old and young, are obliged to loſe the little 

Finger of their left Hand, and to bury it with him. For deferring 
the Performance of that painful Duty, they are commonly very ten- 
der of their Parent's Health, and take all Care imaginable to. pro- 
long his Litez which was probably the original Cauſe of ſo ſtrange | 
a Practice. But of all the Inhabitants of theſe various Countries, 
there's none more oblerv=ble for their Manner of Living, than a 
certain People near unto, and upon the Cape, and commonly called 
by the Name of Hortentots. They are ſo termed from a frequent Re- 
petition of that, or ſuch like Word; and may be reckoned the moſt | 
naſty and brutiſh.. of ail reaſonable- Creatures, having nothing, ſave 
the Shape of a Man, that can lay claim to that noble Character. 
Their Bodies are uſually beſmeared with common Grezſe, or ſome 
worſe ſtinking Stuff, which occaſtons a very loatWom Smell. Their 
ordinary Habit is a Sheep's Skin, juſt as tis pull'd off from the Car- 
-cais: And they, uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris naturalibus, 
wrapped about their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep; on 
which they frequently feed, when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions. Not- 

Pe SAR. . | withſtanding; - 
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withſtanding the unparalleled Naſtineſs of this People, yet ſomę 
Travellers talk of à certain inland Cannibal Nation, termed Cobg- 
nas, who make frequent Incurfions into their neighbouring Coun- 
tries, and, ſpare none they catch; no, not the {winiſh' Hottentoss 
2 who, twould ſeem, ſhould make but a very unſavory 
Nerat ae ie e e 


— 


Language.) There is a wonderful Variety of Languages in thoſe 
various and voſtly extended Countries, which go undes the Name 
of Ethiopia Exterior. The Inhabitants of Congo and Angela have 
each of them a peculiar Language of their own. In the Eaftern Di- 
viſions, particularly 4jan and Ibex, the Arabian, with Variation 
of Dialect, doth chiefly prevail z but the Language in vſe among 
thoſe of th e Cafes, eſpecially the Hottentots, doth ſeem to be on- 
ly a confuſed and inarticulate Noiſe and Bellowing, - / 


Government.) The various Diviſions of this great Body are ſub- 
jected to various Sovereigns ; partichlarly the Kingdoms of Biafare 
and Congo are ruled by their own Kings, to whom ſeveral Princes 
are ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and Monoemungt are go- 
verned by their reſpective Emperors, who are reckoned powerful 
Princes, and to them ſeveral Kings are tributary. The People inha- 
biting the South and South Eaſt Coaſts of this great Body, except 
thoſe of the Cafres, who know little or nothing of Government, 


are ſubje& to ſeveral, Princes; as Zanguebar is governed by ſome 


Petty Kings of its own, and many Places on the Sea Coalis are tri- . © 


utary to the Portugueze. The Coaſt of Aber doth principally be- 


long to the Turk. And laſtly, 4jan is partly under the Turk, and 


partly its own King. 
Arms.] 5 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of theſe many Countries, 
are generaliy groſs Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zanguebar, Ian, 
and Abex, who incline to Mahometani/m ; and ſome on the Coaſt 
of the Cafres, particularly the Hottentots above-mentioned, who liye 
without any Sign of Religion, being deſtitute both of Prieſt and 


Temple; and never ſhew any Token of Divotion among them, ex- 


cept we reckon their Dancing at the Full and new Moon for ſuch, 
In the Kingdom of Loango, the Generality of People entertain a 


certain faint Idea of God, whom they term Sambian Pogo, but be- 


ing funk into the blackeſt Idolatry, they admit of many ridiculous 


Superſtitions in their Way of Worſhip. However, the Inhabitants | 


of Malemba, in the ſame Kingdom, do vallly ſurpaſs their Neigh- 
bours, and by ſome wonderful Marks of Natural Religion do pub- 
lickly baffle their groſs. Stupidity ; for of them we are credibiy in- 
formed, that they ſet apart a: fifth Day for publick Worſhip; 

2 «: 
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at which Time one of * Integrity makes a publick Oration, 
deterring them from the Commiſſion of Murder, Stealth, Impurity, 
or ſach le 3. and to enforce his Exhortation, he backs the fame 
wich the powerful Topicks of Rewards and Puniſhments in a future 
State; affri hting their Conſciences with a miſerable State in the 
Society of Benjimbe (i. e. the Devil) on one Hand; and folaciog 
thei 1 on the other, with the Hopes of enjoying Zammam- 
Foango ; by which they mean God, or the Maker of this viſible 
Wolld. © likewiſe uſe Circumciſion; admitting their Child wy 
into their Religion by that Ceremony, which is — „ 
of tliemſelves ſet b for that Office. 
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HE moſt remarkable of the Arican Iſlands being here reduced 

to four Claſſes, vf Madagaſeer, Cape Verde lands, the Ca- 

nariet, and Madera, We ſhall particularly conſider tnem, and then 
take a general View of all the reſt. Therefore, 


$1 MADAGASCAR. 


Name.] HIS iſland, unknown to the Ancients, is termed by 

the Spaniards, Iſia de Sas Lorenzo ; by the French, 
St. Laurence, otherwiſe Dawphine; by the Italians, Germans, and 
Engliſh, Madagaſcar ; which Name was uſed by the Natives, and 
Kill retained. As to the Title of St. Laurence, the ſame was given 
to this Iſland by the Portugueze, it being on St. Laurence's Day that 
they made their firſt Diſcovery of it. „ 


Air. The Air of this Iſand is generally very temperate, and 
by moſt affirmed to be exceeding wholeſome to breathe in. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Madagaſcar is the South Part of Ca- 
lifornia. EE Rn : 8 
| $oil.] The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary fruitſul in many 
Parts therof, affording all Things neceſſary for the Life of Man in 
great Plenty. The Length of the Days and Niphts in Madagaſcar 
is the ſame as in Monoemungi „they both lying under che ſame Paral- 
h lle 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Rice, 
Hides, Wax, Gums, Cry ſtal, Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood 
TT. 


* 
. 8 1 4 


a „ 1 
* * . 
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n the Eaſtern Part of this Hland is a pleaſant 
and fertile Valley, called Ambouſe, which is ſtocked with ſeveral 
rich Mines of Iron and Steel, and yields great Stote of the Oil of 
Sejauum. 2. Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent medicinal 
Well of hot Water, whichowye. a ready Cure for cold Diſtempers 
in the Limbs. ..3. In be ſame Neighbourhood is a high Mountkin, 
on whoſe Top is a remarkable Spring of very ſalt Water; though 
uxwards of thirty Leagues from the Sea. 4. In this Iſland, eſpeci- 
ally the Southern Provinces, axe moſt ſorts of mineral Waters, very 
different both in Colour, Tafte, and Qualities; and ſome places afford 
large Pits of Bitumen. . 5. In this Iſland is alfa a River,: whoſe Gra- 
vel is ſo exceeding hot, that there is no treading upon it, and yet the 
Water of that River is extremely col. | 


Manners.) 
* 


* 
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Manners.] The Natives of Madagaſcar are reported to be a lea» 
cherous, ignorant, inhoſpitable and treacherous Sort of People ; they 
hate Polygamy, and ſtill puniſh Murder by Death. Divers fiagular 
Cuſtoms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly theſe 
two: Firſt, If a Woman be ſately delivered of a live Child, and 
afterwards die in Childbed, the living Child is buryed with the dead 
Mother; being better (ſay they) that the Child ſhould die than live, 
having no Mother to look aſter it. The other is, The expoſing of 
their Children to wild Beaſts, if brought forth upon an unlucky Day 
(as they term it) or during ſome untortunate Aſpects of the Pianets; 
as their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts, pretend to tell them. So numerous 
are thoſe Days they reckon unlucky, that almoſt one Half of the 
Year is accounted ſuch : And hence it is that this Iſland is ſo thinly 
ſtocked with Inhabitants. | 3 > ones 


 Archbiſhepricks, &c.] Archtiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. „ c 50 2 ti wht Id. e 
Language.) The Language here commonly uſed, is as barbarous 

as they who tpeak it. Almoſt every Province hath its peculiar Dia- 
leR, yet not ſo different but that they underitand one another; fo 
that the Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue 
in common among them all. TY. | $364 AIG? 
Government.) This Iſland is fubje& to many particular Lords, 
commonly called Rohandrians,' who are continually at War among 
themſelves about their Cattle and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to 
defend themſelves againſt the Invaſion of Strangers. Some formerly 
reckoned ſix Sovereign Princes or Kings in Madagaſcar ; others four, 
but now every Province hath its particular Governor, having under 
him various Filoubei, i. e. Governors of Villages and Caſtles; who 
ſtand accountable to him in every Thing. TEN 


Arms.) TR 


- Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagans or 
Mahometans, except thoſe People living upon the 'Eaſtern Coaſts, 
between fifteen ang eighteen Degrees and an half of South Lati- 
tude, termed Zaffe-Hibraim, i. e. the Race of Abraham, and others 
on the a4jacent Iſland, called Noff Hibraim, i. e. the Iſle of Abra 
ham, who differ extrem.ly from their Neighbours in religious 
Matters. For many of them are ſaid to obſerve the Jecbiſß Sabbath, 
and give not only a faint Account of the Creation of the World; and 
Fall of Man; but alſo a few broken Paſſages of tne ſ:cred Hiſtory 
concerning .Noah,. Abraham, Moſes and David. Whence divers 
Travellers conjecture, that they; ang originally deſcended of ſome 


3 African undo. Pane II. 
Jeaus, who m ight have cer driven upon that Part of 2 N 
none e Had N nor” when. , 
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$ Ve: Gape Verde and. f 


| HBSE Iſlands, the Heſperides of the Alethms; 0 are 
1 © termed by the Tealians; ljola di Cape Verde; by the 
gels Tas de Cabo Verde ; by the French, Les ies du Cape 
Verde; by the 1 Cape Verd tnfuln 5 and by the Eag lis, 
Cape Verde Hands; ſo called from the oppoſite Cape in WVegro Land, 
which beateth that Name; and that becauſe i it ae or 1 road al- 
ways of a preen TO Sg 


— 


Air] The Air of theſe Ilands is venerally dee very « un- 
wholſome, eſpecially in St. Jago, the biggeſt and chief of them all. 
The oppoſite Place of the Gl e to Cape Verde Hands is Part of the 
Weſt American Ocean, lying between 153 and 160 Degrees of 
Tae, with 12 and 18 e e of Southern Latitude. 


Soil. 1 The Soil of meta- various Iflatids i is not the 58 in * . 
of them being very fertile, and others extremely harren. The length 
of the Days and Nights in them is the ſame as in the Land of the 
Negroes, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. - - 


ö 
Commuadities.] From theſe Iſlands the Portugyexe tranſport incredi- 
ble Quantities of Salt, as alſo. great Numbers of Gost-Skins, of 
Which they make excellent Cordevants. . And. likewiſe. from thence 
may be brought moſt Sorts of pleaſant Fruits, I: ont 
Lemans, Oranges, Cocaes, Figs and Melons. | 


Rarities]. The moſt remarkable of theſe Magds.i is the 7 ds Fu- 
' ego or Togo, ſo called, as being a noted Volcano, continually ſend- 
ing up ſulphureous Exhalations, and ſometimes the Flame breaks out 
(Erna or YVeſuvius like) in ſuch a terrible Manner, and vomits - 
forth ſuch a Number of Pumice-Stones, that it annoys all the adja- 
cent Parts. In Ixſula de Sel are many natural Salt- pits, which yield 
a wap Py of Salt) 3 from whence the land derives | its 
Name 


drebbibepichs & 73 Arctic, zwe. U Univerſities, 
none. 
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. ＋ The laben of theſe INands ue Portugurne, ar 
much the ſame with thoſe on the parton rai 


4 Lingoage ] The bitte of theſe ine o being 222 (as 
zforeſars) do Rill retain their own Language. N 
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Gowvernment.] Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſtitute 
of Iababitants, were peopled by their Diſcoverers the Portagurxe, 
and at preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are ruled by a 
particular Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice-Roy, and 
commonly reſideth in the Ifland of St. ge. 
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wh Religion.) The Portuguezt here re 
with thoſe in Portugal. E HY 
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Name.) _ HES E Iffands (the Hale Poremnate of the | Ancients) 


are termed by the Italians, 1/nla di Canaria; by the 
Spaniards, 1//as Canarias by the French, Les Illes Cangries; by the 
Termans, 2 5. Infuln ; and by the Engl, TheCanary Wands ; 
ſo called from the chief Iſland Canaria, which derived its Name 
from Can [I e. Dog in Spn⁰] becauſe a vaſt Number of Dogs were 


found thereon by the Spaniards at their firſt Difcovery of it. 


Air.] The Air of chefe Iſlands (inclining to Heat) is general! 
eſteemed extraordinary wholeſome. The oppoſite Place of the'Glo 
to the Cangry Man 4 is that Part of the yaſt Occidental Ocean, ly- 
ing between 162 and 168 Degrees of Longitude, with 27 and 30 
Degrees Rahn T2 09 22 00 TBUIIS $43 TOE 


$971.) The Soil of moſt of them ib wonderful fertile.” In this Tfland 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year. 7. eneriffe 
15 noted, not only for its high Pike, (of which afterwards) bat alſo 
many Laurel 'and Dra on-Trees, where the ſweet Singirp: birds do 
daily warble their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iflands (befi ir great 
Plenty of Fruits and Grain) are famous for producing the beſt Wine 
in the World. The Length of the Days and Nights in them is the 
ſame as in Bi/du/gerid on the Continent, they both lying under the 
{ame Parallels of Latitude. 57 
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G The chiet- Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Wine, 


% 
4 


Honey, Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons-Blood, Canary 


Rarities.) Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands is reckoned a cer- 
tain Tree in the middle of Fere (termed. Garts by the Natives; and 
by the Spaniards, Santo) whole top is ſaid to be encompaſſed every 
Night with a thick miſty Cloud, which rendenſing into Water, 
doth drop from the Leaves the next Morning, and that in ſuch 
Quantity, as ſufficiently ſerves all the Inhabitants, the Ifapd itſelf 
{Tit being 


being deſtitute of Springs. A for the Iſle of Tenerife; tis famous 
all tue World over for its prodigious Pike, which (appearing to the 
Eye as a large Maſs. of many Rocks promiſcuouſly | hea up, in 
Form of a rugged Pyramid) is thought by ſome curious Naturalifts, 
to have been raiſed on a ſudden. by à mighty Conflagration of much 
23 ſulphureous Matter. whoſe forcible Eruption the very 
| Rocks themſelves could hot withſtand, but were 8 piled up in 
the Manner they now appear. For ſtrengtbning of this Conjecture, 
955 alledge the great Quantity of Sulphur. with which this Iſland 
oth fiſt aboun eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and the 
Colour of the RoCKs themſelves, many of em ſeeming to Spectators, 
as if long . in a fire. 5 | 


.  Archbiſhopri 6% &c theſe Iſlands is onl one Biſho rick, 
iE. that of Canaria. 5 * — e 


7 > 


| Manners.) The thai of theſe Iſlands being Wt bes- 
ni ardi are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 
The ſew Natives yet remaining (termed n do e reſide 
in Mountains, Dens, and Caves, 1 a | 


Language.] The Spaniards . aus. do om retain e 
pwn Language. : 


| Conmuncnt. 3 Theſe. 11 0 VEE to the King * Foals, who 
fot the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Go- 
vernot in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power 


al an over pl theſe MIO | in, Affair both Civil and PIs 


e 5 The labels of theſe Iſlands. (as aforeſaid) ) being 
woll y es are of the ſame Religion, with ee in e | 


9/4 VY, 050 5 WY Madera, or Maderas. 


—_ nmr IS Iſland (not obſervable bf as) 10 bene by the 
—_ Ttalians and Spaniards, Madera; by the French, Ma- 
_ die by tie Germans, Maderen ; and by the Engliſh, Madera, or 
= | HMHatirds ; fo called by the Portugues at their firſt Diſcovery of it, 
| | Anno 1429, becauſe wholly overgrown with Trees ; ; the Word 
| Madera hgnifying a Woed. . 


x35 atv | 
Air.] The Air of Madera being very temperate; 3 the 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally eſteemed very healthful to breathe 
in. I hat Place of the Globe oppoſite to Madera is Part of the vaſt 
Occidental Ocean, between 163 and 164 Degrees of ed 


Soil. 


wich 32 and 33 —B Latitude. 
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S..] The soil of this Iſland is very fertile, producing in great 
Plenty moſt Sorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine that's 
much eſteemed of, being fit to keep for a long Time both by Sea and 


Land. The Length of the Days and Nights in this Ifland: is mucty 


the ſame as in Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying unden 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. - 2 | 


ommaditics.] The chief Commodities of. this. Iſland are excellent 
Wines, and moRt {Sorts of defirable Fruits, as aiſo Honey and Wax, 
"Rarities J 
Iſland, is that exc#llent Quality either « 
| which, like our neighbouring ifland | rela 


„ 


Air or Soil, or both, 
4] proves mortal to all 


venomous. Animals; none ſuch being tound bere,. or able to AA | 
- 13 


brought hither from abroad. In the Side of a Hill, nigh Fonzal, is 
a remarkable Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes iſſue forth in 


ſuch Abundance, that the adjacent Parts of the Iſland are then ſub- 
jet to a terrible Inundation, 


Archbiſbopricis, &c.] Archbiſhopricke, none. One Biſ 
vix. that of Fonzal or Fonchale, which is Suffragan to Liſbon. 


Mannirs.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, are 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, but more 


viciouſly inclined (if that can be well ſuppoſed) being mighty Pro- 
ficients in their common Crimes of Theft and = Hor tg BY 

Language] The Portuguexe here refiding do till retain their own 
Language. , | 


» 
— 


Government,] This Iſland belon ng to the Crown of Portugal, 


is ruled by a particular Deputy, w Place of Reſidence is com- 
monly at Fonxal. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this INand being Portugueze, as 
aforeſaid, are of the ſame Religion with that publickly profeſſed in 
the Kingdom of Portugal. 


Having thus conſidered, in particular, the moſt remarkable of the 
African Handi; proceed we now in purſuance of our propoſed Me- 


thod, to take'a general View of all the reſt, or thoſe that — 4 | 


remarkable. Now ſuch Iflands (to be very brief) being ſtranj 


ſcattered up and down the E * and Ailanticſ Oceans, do migh- 


tily differ in their Air and Soil, according to the various Climates 
they lie in; and in none of em is any remarkable Place, except on- 


ly the Iſſe of Zocotora; in which only is a Town of the ſame Name. 


As 
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What moſtly deſerves the Epithet of Rare on this 
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Concerning MEx1co or NEw SPAIN, 


Miles 
& Length from S. E. toN, 
2 ) W,is about 2400 Miles. 
© J Breadth from E. to W. 


is about * Miles. 
"D 
ene of 8 (dem N. w 
Divided into 4 Audience of Mexico > .< dem to 
44 of nn, | 8 OP 8. E. 
Cinalaa 1 fes. Juan— ; 
Guadalajara \ New Biſeay Barbara n the Wig: 
comprehends Zaxaticas I Zacatecas — N. t 8 
the Provinces Guadalajara Idem Fog 2 
"of + I Chiamelton | Sr. Sebeftian+I Orithe Sea. 
Kaliſca * Compoſtella — from N. to by 
'x Panuco B | Idem | 
Mexico dm Ons; | M 
Me: xicocompre--| Mechoachan. | | Idem——— hy * 4 
hends the Pro- Los Angelos f | Idem Nen Pos. 
vinces of Anteguera as em 
| Tabaſco | an Port Roan = 
Ciucatan | -2 | Merida 
8. 
| | goco Nuſto Cube tand , 
. * Cuatalama S. FagodeGuat From NW.to 
a Guatalama Nicaragua | | Leon 8. E. on the 
| comprehends 4 Cofla Rick | Carthago—— \ South Sea. 
theProvinces | Feragua' — | | Conception — 
of Honduras — Names, alladolid } From SE. to 
Vera Pax— Idem . —— > N. W. upon 
Chiapa — ] (Cividad Real J SinwsMexi, 
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Name.) THIS Country, diſcovered at firſt by Jobs Grijaboe, 


- but more exactly viewed, and at lat conquered" by 
the valiant Ferdinando Cortex, anno 1518, is bounded on the E 
by the Gulf of Mexico; on the Weſt by Mare del Zur; on the 
North by a Granada; and on the South by Terra firma. It is 
termed by the 7talians, Spagna Novella; by the Spaniards, Nusa 
E/pana ; by the French, Nouvelle E ſpagne ; by the Germans, New 
Spanien; and by the Engl/ib, Mexico, or New Spain; called Mexico 


from the chief City thereof; and New Spain, to diſtinguiſh it from 


the Kingdom of Spain in Europe. 


Air.) Notwithſtanding this Country, for the moſt Part, lieth 
within the Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very temperate, and generally 
reckoned extraordinary wholeſome to breathe in, being qualified 
with refreſhing Showers in the hotteſt Month, and cold Breezes from 
the Sea all the Year. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Næau Spain, 
is Part of the Ea/t- India Ocean, lying between 75 and 115 Degrees 
of Longitude, With 13 and 32 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sol.] This Country, lying in the third and fourth North Cli- 


mates, 1s bleſt with a very ferule Soil, producing many Sorts of Grain, 


as Wheat, Barley, Pulſe and Maize ; ſeveral Kinds of Fruits, as 
Pomegranates, Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, Malicatons, Cherries, 
Pears, Apples, Figs, Coe 

and Roots. Here are alſo ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver; 
and vaſt and ſpacious Plains, affording the beſt of Paſturage. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts of this Country is about thirteen 
Hours and three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt twelve and 
an H. lf, and the Nights proportionably. _—_ * | 


Commedities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wool, 


Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochineal, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, 
Salt, Tallo x, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers medicinal Drugs. 


| Rarities.) Aboat three Leagues from Guayaca is the Stump of a 


hollow Tree, called Taco Chawoya which was of a prodigious Big- 
neſs when entire, being then reckoned ſixteen Fathoms in compals 


near the Root, and ſome what higher twelve. Before it was Thunder. 


track, which occaſioned the Hollowneſs, no fewer than a Thouſand 
Men, it is ſaid, could conveniently ſhelter themſelves from Rain, un- 


der its wide extended Boughs. 2. In ſeveral Parts of this Coun 


grows a certain Tree, called Maguey, which may be ſaid to yield 
Water, Oil, Wine, Honey and Vinegar. For the Body of the Tree 

951 Quantity of Liquor, as limpid 
as the beit Fountain Water, and the Surface thereof is covered with 


being big and hollow, contains a g 
a pure oily Subſtance. This Liquor being a lictle boiled, taſtes like 


a good palatable Wine; if much boiled, it is extremely e pol 
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Nuts; and great Plenty of Herbs, Plants, ” 
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if long kept undoiled, n Vinegar is ſourer - 3. In the Audience of 
Guatalama are ſeveral remarkable Volcano's, particularly that near 
Rea Lejo, which towers up like a Sugar Loaf to a great Height; and 
always ſmokes: As alſo the burning Mountain of Leon, Weſt of the 
Lake Nicaragua, which frequently evacuates Fire as well as Smoke. 
4- Nigh to Guatalco, on the. Weſtern Coaſt; is a great@bllow Rock, 
called by the Spaniards, Buffadore, which having à large Hold in its 


Top, makes a hideous Noiſe at every Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts up 


Water, as a Whale, to a prodigious Height. In ſome Parts of this 
Country are ſeveral Springs of Water, ſo impregnated with certain 
Minerals, the Current iſſuing from them is of ſo darkiſh a Colour that 
r a Stream of Ink. 5. Remarkable is the Lake of Mexico 

r ſeveral Particulars; as Hut, its baving two Serts of Water, wis. 
freſh and ſalt. 2dly, That the treſh is uſually calm, and aboundeth with 

iſhes, whereas the ſalt is, for the moſt Part, boiſterous, and breedeth 
none. zduͤly, In the Middle of this Lake is a pleaſant Rock, out of | 
which doth iſſue a conſiderable Stream of hot Water, much eſteemed of 


for ſeveral Diſtempers. Laſly, Upon this Lake are fevera! delightful 


artificial Gardens, well ſtocked with variety of Herbs and Flowers, and 
moveable from one Place to another, being ſupported by large Floats 
of Timber. Vid. J. Acoſta's Natural and moral Hiſtory of the Indies, 


1 Arebbicbopric l. Here is one 8 paniſo Archbiſtoprick, Dix. that 


Mexico. 


; Biſbopricks.] Spa 170 Biſhopricks erected here, are thoſe of 
13 | | 


Merida, |» -Chiapa, Se. Fago de Jos Cavalleras, 
 Mechoacha, Honduras, Leon in Nicaragua, 
Guaxaca, Vera pax, Anteguara. 


Guadalajara, Pueblo de los Angelos, 


Rabbi nib bon ng wn nagads'l 


. Manners.) The Natives of this Country are now eſteemed a Peo- 
ple very civil and docile, and exiraordinary faithful to thoſe they 
love. Some of them are wonderfully ingemous, eſpecially in Paint- 
ings, and making moſt lively Pictures with various coloured Feathers 
of certain little Birds, called Cireons. Others. are faid to play incom- 
parably well upon divers muſical Inſtruments, In ſhort, the Genera- 
lity of this People is fo civilized, that they live after the Manner of 
the Spaniards ; ſave.a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, 
who continue as wild and ſavage as ever. The Spaniards here re- 
ſiding are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. FS 


* Laxguage.] The prevailing Language in this Country is the y- 
vie; it being not only in ule among the Spaniardt, but alſo the 
Natives themfelves, Who generally utiderſtarid and ſpeak the a | 


\ 
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# 


the various Dialects of their ay on do daily Cecreaſe, and 


in a few Generations will be exting 


| Government.) This large and pleaſant Country was of old ſudje& 


* 
4 

p 
= 


unto, and ruled by its own Sovereign Princes, called Kings of Mex- | 


ico, and had continued, according to probable Conjectures, a 
mighty and flouriſhing Monarchy. for ſeveral Ages, before twas in- 
vaded by the Spaniards; But being fully conquered by them with 
only a handful of Men, Anno 1521. under the valiant Ferdinendo 


him is intruſted the Overſight of the Governors of the various Pro- 
vinces belonging to his Catholick Majeſty in North America. 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Chriſfi an, 
partly Pagan, and, as twere, a Mixture of the two. The Spani- 
ards are rigid Papifts, according to the ftri& Profeſſion of Popery in 
their own Country. Of the Natives, many do till retain their 
heatheniſh Worſhip ; and indeed: Multitades are converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, according to the Doctrine of the Church of Rome ; but (by 
our lateſt Accounts) they're hardly perſuaded as yet of the Truth of 


' thoſe DoQrines taught them, _ 


EI * 
r 
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SEN Al. 
Concerning New Merico or Nova Granada. 


» 


This Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion ; its chief Town 


is St. Fee, or New Mexico, upon the River Norte. 


Name.) FD HIS: Country, diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anne 
1540, and bounded on the Eaſt by Florida; on the 


of 


Cortex, it hath ever ſince remained ſubject to the Crown of Spain, 
being governed by a Vice. Roy commonly reſiding at Mexico; and to 


Weſt by Part of California ; on the North by Terrg Arctica; and on 


the South by Mexico or New Spain, is termed by the [talians, Gra- 


nada, Nouella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Granada ; by the French, 


Nouvelle Granada; by the Germans, Neu Granada; and by the Eng- 


' tif, New Mexico, or Nova Granada. It was called Mexico, after 


the Empire of that Name. deſcribed in the foregoing Section; and 


the Epichet Nueva, or New, was added by the Spaniards, to diſtin- 
guiſh it trom the ſaid Empire, its Diſcovery being poſterior to that 


of Mexico. The Title of Nova Granada was alſo given it by the. 


Spaniards, and that from a Province of the ſame Name in their ow 
Country, | ye 


Air.) The Air of this Country, according to the Climate, is a- 


bundantly temperate, and generally eſteemed very wholſome to 
i | | 2 


breathe 


Is * 
mf 
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breathe in, but attended with the great Inconveniency of frequent 
Hurricanes, beſides Thunder and Lightning. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Nava Granada, is that Part of the Ethiopick Ocean, 
lying between 65 and 79 Degrees of Longitude, with 27 and 40 
Degrees of South Latitude. | . 


l.] This! Country b but badly knows; and the Soil of thoſe 


longing to the Spaniards. Its Bounds being undetermined, eſpecially 


its Days and Nights. 


ly frequented by Strangers, its Commodities are very few, Cattle 
being the chief or only Thing they trade in. . 


Pithets of Rare and curious, we muſt refer to the better Diſcovery 


very ſlender. | 


none. 


Manner:.) The Inhabitants of this Country, except thoſe called 
Panches, in the Southmoſt Parts, are ſaid to be of a much lefs ſavage 
Temper than moſt of the wild Americans. They are much given 
to Hunting, and ſeveral of them underſtand Agriculture tolerably 
well. | | 


x Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding do commonly uſe the 
their own Jargon, of which we can give no Account. 


Government.) The New Mexicans are ſtill governed by certain 
Captains of their own, called Cacigues; but the Spaniards here re- 
fiding, and thoſe of the civilized Natives, are ruled by a particular 
Governor, ſent thither by the King of Spain, whoſe Place of Refi- 
dence is ordinarily at Santa Fee, upon the River Nor. 


Arms. 


The Spaniards here reſiding are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in 
Eurepe. 5 r 5 | 


SECT. 


Parts already diſcovered, very ordinary; being generally a dry, ſandy, - 

barren Ground, far inferior to moſt other Countries in America, be · 

in the Northmoſt Parts, we can ſay nothing of the true Extent of 
Commodities.) This Country being none of the beſt, and but rare- 
Rarities.) What Things in Nova Granada do truly merit the E- 


of After-Ages, our Knowledge of this Country being as yet but 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſi dies, ; 


Spanihh Tongue. As for the Natives of this Country, they retain 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Ido- 
laters, and many of them have little or no Sign of Religion at all. 


- 
k | 
th 
* 
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PART II. 


N 


Concerning FLORIDA. 


d. m. n a9 81 | _ 
90 283 00 Length from W. to R. is 
L between 260 00 of Lon. 8 about 1000 Miles. 
2 25 00 L J Breadth from N. to 8 
© between 38 00 of Lat is about 600 Miles. 


The large Country of Florida being of no certain Diviſions, its 
IF Ceca, in the Main Land, _ | | 3 
Chief Towns ans 4 3 Fin the Peninſula of Tegefte, WM 


N HIS Country, firſt diſcovered by Sebaftian Cabot, 
| Ano 1497, hut more particularly afterwards. by Job 
Depony a Spaniard,” who took Poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his 
Catholick Majelty, Anne 1527, is bounded on the Eaſt by the main 
Ocean; on the Weſt by Nea Mexico ; on the North by Carolina, 
and Part by Terra Arctica; and on the South by Sinus Myxicanus.. 
It is termed by the /ralians and Spahiardi, Florida ; by the French, 
Floride ; by the Germans and Engliſh, Florida; ſo calied by the Spa- 
i ziards, either becauſe they arrived at it on Pa/m Sunday, which * : 
term Paſcha Florida, or becauſe they found the Country full of 
Flowers at their . TT HRHTT 155 f 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ſaid to be ſo extraordinary tem- 
perate, that (according to our lateſt' Accounts) the Inhabitants live 
to a great Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida is that. 
Part of the Eaſt India Ocean, lying between 77 and lo Degrees 
of Longitude, with 25 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude, - 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country, it lying in the fifth and fixth 

* bud North Climates, is wonderfully fertile, abounding in moſt Sorts of 
. Grain, Herbs, and Fruit. It's alſo well ſtored with Veniſon and Fowl, 

'* enriched with conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpecially thoſe - 
of the Appalachine Mountains; and here they fiſh vaſt Numbers of 
valuable Pearls. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt' Part of this 

Country is about fourteen Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the * 

Southmoſt is nine Hours, and the Nights proportionabl 7 
Comodities.] This Country being ſlenderly known in the inland 

Parts, and even thoſe next the Sea but little frequented by Strangers, 


its Commodities are very few, yet very coſtly, wiz. Gold, Silver, 
Pearls, and Furs. 
Z 2 Rar · 
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Rarities.) Tn theſe Parts of Florida grows a certain Tree, about 
the Bigneſs of an ordinary Apple-Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit the 
Natives uſe to ſqueeze out, and therewith anoint their Arrows, be- 
ing a rank Sort of Poiſon. If there be no Fruit, then they break 
off a Branch, and out of it do preſs a milky Subſtance, equally poi- 
ſonous with the Juice of the Fruit. So ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, 
that-if a few Handfuls of its Leaves are bruifed and thrown into a 
large Pond of ſtanding Water, all Sorts of Beaſts that happen to come 
wy drink thereof, do ſuddenly fwell and burſt aſunder ; Purchas his 
Pilgrims, Par. 4. lib. 8. cab. 1. In Bahama (an Iſland near Cape 
Florida) is the famous Bahama Spider, the biggeſt of all the Species, 
being two Inches long, and deſervedly termed Phalangium maximum 
Indicum: He hath fix Eyes, and thoſe not ſo big as the ſmalleſt Pin's 
Head. Some of theſe remarkable Inſects are to be ſeen in the pub- 
lick Muſeum of Gre/oam College, London. : 


Archbiſhopricks, c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
( | 


Manners.) The Floridins are naturally white, but by anointing 
themſelves, both Men and Women, with a certain Ointment, they 
ſtill appear of an Olive Colour. They are tall of Stature, well pro- 
portioned, Lovers of War, and ordinarily go quite naked ; except a 
ſmall Piece of Deer Skin, which ſome wear about their Middle. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives doth very much differ 
in Dialect, according to the different Parts of this Country. The few 
Spaniards here reſiding, do ftill retain the Spaniſh. 


Government.) The Natives of this Country are ſubje& to ſeveral 
Lords of their own, termed Parouſtes or Cacigues, one of whom is 


| ſaid to have the Precedency, and is generally reſpected by the reſt as 
Emperor. The Span; Colonies on the Sea-Coaſts have their pe - 


culiar Governors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, _ 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are groſs Idolaters, wor- 
ſhipping the whole Hoſt. of Heaven; eſpecially the Sun, to whom 
they attribute the good Fortune of all their Victories, and return 
him Thanks accordingly. They mightily reſpect their Priefts, who 
are generally Sorcerers, and call them by the Name of Joanas, and 
in ſome Places Jawas. Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this Coun- 
try in the Days of Charles V. but the ſavage Inhabitants quickly 
deſtroyed the. ars * | | 


Rein. 
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Concerning TERRA . ; 


N n 4 TY "OY: 


D. M. 
265 oo Length from E. % W. 
2 between 305 oo of Lon. 8. 8 1800 Miles. 
8 
2 30 00 E ) Breadth from N. to 8. 
2 _— 62 oo f of Lat. & 1s about 1200 Miles. 
N | * | 
It being divided into! , | CtheRiver Canada. | 
| Seaton; TEN 
1 Fan cet propria. i 12 — he (1 , an 
a e Nova Britannica | | ——— — From 8 
Pr 0 Nova Francia Qucbech——— * to 3 
Nova Scotia 8 | Port Ee ; w 
The EnglifbTerrit. vis. { © | . 
8 New Eagland.— . ! Boffon —— { _ 
| | New York "2% Sete. Ne N 
Southcom- ; 8 - NWeſt | 73 Elisa 
prehends - 23 N. Jerſey 15 Eaſt 2 2 6 
* e — 1 1 Plilatelpb 14a 
=þ or rel A 8. W. 
Virginia 1 James Town | © 
Carolina | Charles Town 


N Canadenſis, ſo called from. the River Canada, being a 
vaſt complex Body, conſiſting of ſeveral large and conſidera- 


ble Countries, particularly thoſe: in which the EAgliH˙⁰ Nation is 
chiefly concerned; we ſhall diſtinctly conſider its various Diviſions, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Eng/;/ Empire, and that in the ſame Order 
laid down in the foregoing Table. Therefore, 


$1. Terra Canadenſis propria. | 


HIS Country being the Northmoſt of all thereſt, is. —_ | 


none of the belt. at being fo flenderly known. re we 
pals on to. 


8 | 
18 


2 3 52. Nova 
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§. 2. Nova Britannica: 


HI H Country is likewiſe of a very ordinary Soil, bY 
what we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and little fre” 

quented as the former. We ſhall thereſore make no ſtay therein? 

but proceed to . | | | 


* 


S8. 3: Nova Francia. 


F HIS Country is reckoned to be much colder than moſt other: 
in the ſame Latitude; however, tis ſaid to be bleſſed with a 
Soil abundantly fruitful ; and is chiefly furniſhed with Stags, Bears, 
Hares, Martins, Foxes, Conies, and great Store of Fiſh and Fleſh. 
The French here reſiding (about ſix hundred in Number) do com- 
monly trade in Bever, Mouſe-ſkins and Furs. This being all that 
is remarkable of it, we continue our Progreſs to the next. Divi- 


, 
: 


586 4. Novg Scotia. 


HICH Country, firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, at the 
Y-Y- Charge of Henry VII. was once inhabited by a Scotch Co- 
lony, ſent over anno. 1622 by Sir William Alexander, then Lord Se- 
cretary of Scotland, to whom King James, by Letters Patents, made 
a Donation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became 
Maſters of the Country, and ſettled themſelves therein, calling it by 
the Name of Acadie. | 


But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terra Canadenſis, as Countries 
little known,” and of leſs Note unto us, proceed we to that which 
more nearly concerns us, viz. a peculiar View of the various Parts 
of the Weſtern Engliſb Empire; and that according to their Order, 
as they lie in the foregoing” Table. The firſt whereof is I 


8 5. New England. 
” 54 7 N K. 228 


Name. IT IS Country, diſcovered firſt by the Exglißb, under 

I the Conduct of the two Cabot, anno 1497, and aſter- 
wards. taken Poſſeſſion of ſor Q Klixabeth, by Sir Philip Ama das, 
anno 1558, is bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Gcean ; on 
the Wen by @me of Terra Arctica; on the North by Acadie, or 
Noa Scotia; and on the South by New York. It is termed by the 
Tralians, Inghilterra Nouella ; by the Spaniards, Nueva Inglaterra; 
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by the French, Nouvelle Angleterre ; by the Germans, Neu Engeland; 


and by the Engli, Neau- England; ſo called by the Diſcoverers, 
aſter the Name of their own Country. "4,1 314" & QT 4 

Air.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderably 
more Southern than O% England, yet the Air of both is much the 
ſame; the Heat thereof being allayed by He Rn which 
frequently happen. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Neso- Eng- 
land is that Part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, lying between 107 and 
112 Degrees of Longitude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is in moſt Parts very fertile; pro- 
ducing, in great Plenty, moſt Sorts of Engliſb Grain, Fruits and Roots, 
beſides Indian Corn. It is very well ſtocked with Fiſh and Fowl, as 


alſo Variety of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, it is not only furniſhed - 
with the Neceſſ.ries, but like wiſe many of the Comforts of human 


Life; and the Colony (now upwards of an hundred thouſand) doth 


flouriſh daily more and more. The Length of the Days and Nigb ts 


in Neew-England, is much the ſame as in the Northern Provinces of 
Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Fiſh, 


Grain, Maſts for Ships, Deal Boards, Tron, Tar, Bever, Mouſe Skins, 


Furs, & c And it is obſe: vable of thoſe in Neav- England, łhat they have 
annually, for ſome Years, imported and exported to and from 0% . 
England, as many Commodities in Value, as they carried out at ſirſt. 


| Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of Nea England grows a certain Fruit, 
termed the Butter Nut, ſo called from the Nature of its Kernel, which 
yields a Kind of ſweet Oil, that huth the exact Taſle of ordinary 
Batter, 2. In Baker's Cave, about fifty Leagues Eaſt from Boſton is 
found the Scarlet Muſſel, whoſe purple Vein being pricked with aNee- 
dle, yields a Juice of a pure purple Colour, which gives ſo decp a Die 
that no Water is able to waſh it out. 3. About eighty Miles North 
Eaſt of Scarborow, is a Ridge of Mountains, in Length about an 
hundred Leagues, and knowa commonly by the Name of the Mbit 
Mountains, bec ule their Tops are covered with Snow all the Year 
round. Upon the higheſt of theſe Mountains is a large Plain, and at 
the fartheſt End of it a natural rocky Pyramid, vulgarly called The 
Sugar Loaf, to the uppermoſt Part of which one may eaſily. aſcend, 
by a continued Ser of inartificial Steps, winding about the rocky 
Mount, up to its very Top, where is another Plain of about an Acre 
of Ground, and in the Middle of it a deep Pord of c!ezr Water. 
4. Upon the Sea fide, near New- Haven, is a large Bed of Sand, of a 
perſect black Colour, with many Grains of red and white intermixed. 
5. Upon the Coaſt of New-Eng/and is ſometimes taken that re- 
markable Fiſh which the Exgliſb Inhabitants call by the Name of The 
Monk Fiſb, becauſe he hath, as it were, a Hood much of the ſame 
| a 2 4  Faihioz 


* 
— 
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: Faſhion with a Friar's Cow]. 6. In divers Parts on the Coaſt of 
this Country, is found the Stella Marina Arboreſcens, or Branched 
Star Fiſb a rare Kind of which, taken in the Bay of Matac huſet, is 
to be teen in Greſbam College, and deſcribed in the Phibſ. Tranja®. 
Noe 53. under the Name of Piſcis Echionoſtellaris Viſciformis. 7. Of 
many rare Birds in Neav- Exgland, the moſt remarkable are the Trocu- 

ur, and that called the Humming Bird. The former of theſe being 
about the bigneſs of a Swallow, is obſervable for three Things ; Firſt, 
Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to ſupport bimſelſ, Nature 
hath provided him with ſharp-pointed Feathers in his Wings; by 
darting of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he fticks faſt, and refts 
ſecurely. - 24ly, The Manner of his Neſt, which he uſeth to build, 
as Swallows, in the Tops of Chimneys ; but of ſuch a Faſhion, that 
it hangs down about a Yard long. Laſtly, Such Birds are remark- 
able for their Ceremony at departing ; it being always obſerved, that 
when they remove, they never fail to leave one of their Young be- 
hind in the Room where they have neſted, making thereby, as it 
were; a grateful Acknowledgment to the Landlord for their Sum- 
mer's Lodging, As for the Humming Bird, he is obſervable for be- 
ing the leaſt of all Birds. The manner of his Neſt reſembles a Bot- 
tom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in which he is hatched is not larger 
than a white Pea of an ordinary Size. But of him elſewhere. For 

' theſe and ſome other ſuch Remarkables, Vid. that ſmall Treatiſe, 
entitled, New- England's Rarities, per J. Jefſelyn, Gent. 5 


ArchbiGopricks, & c.] Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks none. As for 
Univerſities, here are two Colleges erected at New-Cambridge, which, 
in Conjunction with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning, hereafter eſta- 
bliſhed, may, we hope, deſerve that Title in Proceſs of Time. 


Manners.) The Engliſs, here refiding, are much the ſame with 
thoſe in Old- England. As to the Natives, they are generally charac- 
., terized thus, viz. A People that's crafty, timorous, as alſo barbaroufly 
cruel and' revengeful, when they find Opportunity. ' But ſome of 
them are of a much milder Temper, being likewiſe very ingenious, 
and quick of Apprehenfion. Their Number, eſpecially within the 
 Englihh Territories, is mightily diminiſhed, the greateſt Part of them 
being ſwept away by the Small pox, after the firſt Settlement of 
the Engliſb; others by Tumults among themſelves, and moſt of the 
reſt by the late treacherous Wars with the Fugs. 
Language.] The Englif Inhabitants of this Country uſe their own 
Language. As to that of the Natives, it is divided into a great many 
Dialects, and reckoned very difficult to be learned by Strangers; the 
Generality of the Words being extremely long, and of an inarticulate 


Pronunciation, 
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Government.) The Natives of this Country are divided into many 
Bodies, and are ſubje& unto their Sachams and Sagamores, who ex- 
erciſe an abſolute Juriſdiction over them; the Will of their reſpec- 
tive. Governors being ail the Law they pretend to. The Eg 
here reſiding are governed by their own Laws, and have ſeveral 
Courts of Judicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes, 
both Civil and Criminal; as alſo for making and ling of Laws 


that concern the Plantation. The Management of publick Affaire : 


is in the Hands of a certain Number of Magiſtrates and Aſſiſtants, 
determined by their Patent ; and out of thefe do the People annual- 
ly chuſe a Governor, and Deputy- Governor... gu 


Religion.) The Exgltþ here refiding are Profeſſors of the Prote- 
ſtant Religion in general, but greatly divided (as too common'elſe- 
where) in different Parties. The Natives continue Pagan, exc 


e 
thoſe few acquainted with the Principles of Cnriftianity, by a late .. 


rious Divine, Mr. John Eliot, who [by tranſlating the Holy Bible, 
and ſeveral Books of Devotion, into a certain Diale& of the udan 


Tongue, and by frequently preaching among them in their own 
Language] laid ſome Foundation for a more general Converſion; did 
ſach a generous Spirit poſſeſs the Minds of Chriſtian Benefactors, -as 
to extend their Charity that way (than which none can be more ex- 
tenſive) or to mortify ſome Part of their worldly Eftate for that noble 


Undertaking (which might probably be leſs ſubje& to Abuſes, than | 


erecting and encowing of Hoſpitals, Alms. Houſes, and ſuch li 


in Proceſs of Time ſuch a Stock of - Money might be ſettled in 


a ſure Fund, as yearly to afford a deſirable Competency io a conti- 
nued Set 0: Men, who ſhould be foun ! ſufficiently ably and willing 
to labour in that moſt Chriſtian Deſign. = Hh g 


8 6. Neu York. 


Name.) TH Is Country (diſcovered Anno 1608. by Mr. Haden, 

ee and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean ; 
on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica 3 on the North by New Eng- 
land; and on the South by New- Jerſey) is termed by the 1ralians, 
York Nouella; by the Spaniards, Nuevo York ; by the French, Nou- 
welle York ; by the Germans, Neu York ; and by the Englih, New 
York ; ſo called from the then Dake of 7074 : For it being fold by 
Mr. Hudſon to the Dutch, without Leave from his Maſter the King 
of England ; and they keeping Poſſeſſion thereof, under the Name 
of New Netherland till the Year 1664. it was then reduced to the 
Engli& Crown; whereupon King Charles II. by ſpecial Writ, made 
his Royal Brother [the Duke of T7074] Proprietor of it, from whom 
(as aforeſaid) it denves its Name. „ N 


Air.] 


— 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is commonly reputed to be much 
the ſame with that of New England. The opoſite place of the Globe 
to New-York, is that Part of the Eaft Indian Ocean, lying between 
196. and 107 Degrees of Longitude, with 41 and 44 Degrees of 
South Latitude, | e 1 1 229 g 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country, as alſo Long - Mand, is (by ge- 
neral Relation) ſo rich, that one Buſhel of European Wheat doth 
ordinarily produce an hundred in many places. It aboundeth like - 
wile. with moſt Sorts of Engiiſb Grains, Herbs, and Fruits; and pro- 
duceth excellent Tobacco, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, &c. The 
Lenz th of the Days and Nights in this Country is the ſame as in 
7 Kingdom of Naples, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of 


Commodities}. The chief Commodities of this Country ate To- 
bacco, Bever. Otter. Ratoon, Deer. and Elk-Skins, and other 
coſtly Furs; for which the Exgliſb and Datch trade with the Natives. 


Rarities. ] In divers Parts of New-York eſpecially thoſe nigh un- 
to, and upon the Banks of the River Connecticut) grows a Sort of 
Snake-weed, - whoſe Root is much eſteemed of for the biting of the 
Ratile-Snake ; being pulverized, it hath an excellent fragrant Smell, 
and a good aromatick Taſte, but ſeems different from the Serpentaria 
of the Shops. | 113. | 


. -drebbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. 8 W 5 ; 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country (eſpecially thoſe of 
Tong - land) are, by mortal Diſeaſes, and frequent Wars among 
_ themſelves, reduced to a ſmall Number. Some of em are now ſer- 
viceable to the Exgli/o 3. and the reſt ſpend their Time commonly in 
Hunting, Fowling, and Fiſhing ; eſpecially the Men, who remove 
from Place to Place, and leave their Wiyes for tilling the Ground, 
and planting the Corn. They're much giving of late to Drinking, 
and frequently intoxicate-themſelves with ſtrong: European Liquors. 


Language.] The Inhabitants of this Country being Engl? and 
a few Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar .to their reipeRtive 
Countries. The Natives ſfeak-a very unphaſant Diale& of the In- 
dian Tongue. | 3 1 


Sowvernment.] The Natives of this Country are governed by their 
particular Sachems, who are ſaid to adviſe with their chief Coun- 
lors in Matters of Importance, hut till to pronounce the defini- 
tive Sentence themſelves, which their People commonly receive 
with” great App'auſe, The Eng/i4 here reſiding are ſubject unto, 


and | 
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and ruled by their own Governor, authorized and ſent over by his 
Majeſty the King of Great-Britain. e 


Arms. ] 

Religion.] The Fngliſb here reſiding are much the ſame in Point 
of Religion with thoſe here in Exgland: But the Natives are ſtill in 
the dark, and addicted to the blackeſt Idolatry, the Generality of 
them being ſaid to worſhip the Devil, under the Name of Monetta, 
to whom they frequently addreſs themſelves with àa Kind of magi- 


cal Rites, and their Prieſts (called Pazvaws) do act as ſo many Con- 
jurers, W i 1 2 4 5 0 $1 


, keen i e 
Name.] T HTS Country (diſcovered by the Exglich, under the 


Conduct of the two Cabots, Anne 1497. lately divi- 


ded into Eaſt and Ve Fer/zy, and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of 
the main Ocean; on the Weſt by fome of Terra Arctica; on the 


North by New York ; and on the South by Penklvania) is termed by 


the Italian, Ferſeia Nouella : by the Spaniards, Nuevo Ferſey ; by 

the French, Nouvelle Ferſey; by the Germans, Neu Ferſeit, and by 

the Engliſh, New Jerſey; ſo called from the Iſland Jerſey in the 
Britiſh Channel; but Why ſo termed, is ſomewhat dubibus. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is eſteemed abundantly healthful 
to breathe in, and agreeable enough to Eng/ih Conſtitutions, as ſuf- 
ficiently appears from the long Experience of many Planters. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to New Jerſey, is that Part of the vaſt 


Indian Ocean, lying between 105 and 107 Degrees of Longitude,. 


with 39 and 42 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil is not every where the ſame, being in ſome Parts 
extraordinary good, and in others very indifferent. But gene- 
rally believed to prove much better aſter the felling of the Timber, 
and clearing the Ground, in which the Colony begins now to make 
a good Progreſs. The LengtRof the Days and Nights in this Coun- 
try is the ſame as in the South of Italy, they both lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. £ 


Commodities] The chief Commod ties exported hence for Exg- 
land, are Whale Oil, Whale-Fins, Bever, Monkey, Ratoon, and 
Martin-Skins ; As alſo Beef, Pork, Corn, Butter, and Cheeſe, to 

„2% ͤ : LEST 1 3. 48. ee 


Rarities.) As to the principal Obſervables of New Jer ſey, we may 
reckon ſome rare Plants growing in divers Parts of that Country, 
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and eaſily found by the curious Boraiſ, if only at the Pains to make 
a Search proportionable to his Curioſity. Here alſo is that huge 
Creature, called the Moo/e, of whoſe Skin they make excellent BA. 


Archbiſhopricks, c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country (fewer in Number than 
in moſt of the adjacent Colonies) are generaliy reckoned a very fim- 
ple and innocent Sort of People, and many of them are now become 
very-ſerviceable to the Planters. The Engli here reſiding are much 
the ſame in Manners with thoſe in England. 


Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Language of the Natives 
of this Country, is in general, that *tis one of the many different 
Dialects of the Indian Tongue. Thoſe of the Plantation retain and 
uſe their own Language. 
_ Government.) This Country being divided into a certain Number 
of Shares or Proprieties, out of each Propriety is annually choſen 
a Freeholder by the Inhabitants thereof. Theſe Freeholders meet 
at a certain Time of the Year, as a general Aſſembly, or compleat 
Repreſentative Body of the whole Colony : In. that aſſembly (to- 
ther with the Governor or his Deputy) is lodged the Legiſlature 
Row in making or repealing Laws relating to the whole Pro- 
vince, but ſtill with this Reſtriction, That they no ways infringe 
that Liberty of Conſcience, at firſt eftabliſhed ; and that by an ir- 
revocable fundamental Conſtitution, never to be altered by any ſub- 
aent Law whatſoever. No Tax or Subſidy, Rates or Services 
are to be impoſed upon the People, but by and with the Conſent of 
their Repreientatives in that Aſſembly. | | 


Arms.] 


Fe The Englifs here refiding are of different Perſwaſions 
in Point of Religion, there being a liberty of Conſcience allowed to 
all of the Colony. But the poor Natjves (to our great Shame) are 
Kill groping in the Twilight of Pagani/m. 


F. 8. Penſilvania. 


Name.] HIS Country {diſcovered at the ſame Time with the 
"£4 - bra reſt of the adjacent Continent, and bounded on the 
Eaft by Part of the main Ocean ; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra 
Arctica; on the North by New Jerſey; and on the South by Mary- 
land) is termed by the French, Penfiluanie; by the Germans, Penſil- 
wvanien ; by the Italian, Spaniaras, and Englib, n : 
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called from William Penn, Eſq; whom King Charles II. made fir 
Proprietor thereof by Letters Patent, Anno 160. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be clear: 
and ſweet, the Heavens being ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds. The: 
Length of the Days and Nights is much the ſame here as in Neu- 
Jer ſey. | | 


| Soil] The Soil of this Country is tolerably good in many Parts, 
but in ſome Places extremely barren. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Penfilvania is that Part of the Eaft- Indian Ocean, lying 


between 100 and 102 Degrees of Longitude, with 39 and 42 De- 


grees of South Latitude. 


Commodities.) There being no conſiderable Trade as yet ſet-. 
tled between this and foreign Countries; the chief Commodities hi- 


therto exported, are moſtly Horſes and Pipe-Staves, commonly ſent. 
to the Iſland of Barbadpes. 


Rarities.) In ſeveral Parts of Penfilvania are Springs of good 


mineral Waters, particularly thoſe about two Miles from Philadel- 
phia, which, for Operation, are accounted much the ſame with our 
purging Waters at Barnet. . 


none. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country, being Perſons of tall 


Bodies and iwarthy Complexions, are generally reckoned more mild 
and civilly inclined, than moſt others of the Iadian Nations. The 
Europeans here reſiding being moſtly Eng/i, with a few Dutch and 
Sawedes, are much the ſame with thoſe in Europe. Tg 


Language.] The Language of the Natives being a Dialect of 


the Indian Tongue, is ſaid to be very lofty, ſweet, and emphatick, 


in reſpect of many others in theſe Parts of the World; as alſo very 
eaſy to be acquired by Strangers. The Europeans here reſiding re- 


tain the reſpective Languages of their own Country. 
Government.) This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) to 


WilliamPenn, by his Majeſty King Charles II, the publick Affairs 
thereof are managed, by ſeveral Courts of Juſtice, there eſtabliſhed 
under him as Proprietor, who (or his Deputy) rules che ſame in 


Subordination to the King of Great. Britain. 
Arms.) 


Religion. 


 Archbifbopricks, &c. Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
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Religion.] The Engliſb here reſiding are of different Sects and Per- 
ſwaſions, but Enthuſiaſm chiefly prevails, this Country being ſtocked. 
with Quakers by their Governor Villiam Pexn. The Natives are 
ſaid to have a pretty clear Notion of a ſupreme Being, the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and a future State. Their Worſhip chiefly con- 
ſits in Sacrifices and Songs, intermixed with Dancing. 1051 


6 


8 9. Mar)-Land. 


Name.) H 15S Country (diſcovered by the Ergliſs, under the 

Conduct of the two Cabors, Anno 1497. and bounded. 
on the Eait by Part of the main Ocean ; on the Weſt by ſome of 
Terra Arctica; on the North by Perfilvania, and on the South by 
Virginia) is termed by the /talians, Marylandia ; by the Spaniards, 
Tierre de Maria, by the French, Terre du Marie ; by the Germans, 
Marienland ; and by the Erglih, Mary Land; ſo called at laſt in 
Honour of Queen Mary, Wiſe co King Charles I. who gave it by 
Letters Patent, under that Name, to the Right Honourable Cæcilius 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, Anno 1632. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more healthful now, and 
more agreeing to Engliſb Conſtitutions, than formerly, when the 
Woods were intire : And the better it ſtill grows, the greater Pro- 

reſs they make in felling the Timber. The oppoſite Place of the 

obe to Mary-Land is that Part of the Eaft-Indian Ocean, lying 
between 101 and 106 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 40 De- 
grees of South Latitude, | 

Soil.] The Soil of this Country is generally reckoned very fertile 
and rich, producing in great Plenty the ſame Things with New- 
York, The Length of the Days and Nights in Mary-Land is much 
the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain. they both lying un- 
der the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 5 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are To- 
bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-Seed, Madder, Furs, 
Elk-Skins, Sc. a | ii 


Rarities. ] Of ſeveral rare Cruſtaceons Animals found in this Coun- 
try, that called the Signoe, or Sigenoc, is moſt obſervable ; and that 
rticularly for the admirable Contrivance of his Eyes. For they 
He placed under the Covert of a thick Shell, Nature (whoſe O- 
ration is wonderful in every Thing) hath ſo ordered, that thoſe 
arts above the Eyes are ſo PRI, as to convey aCompetency of 
Light, whereby the (otherwiſe benighted) Animal can clearly ſee its 
Way. For ſeveral other remarkable Creatures, with a Catalogue of 
rare Plants in Mary-Land. Vid. Philo. Tranſact. No. 246. 4 | 
| s che 
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Archbiſbopricks, &e.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


none. | 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country (confidered in the main) 


are generally reckoned the ſame with thoſe of New-York, or the 


neareſt to them in their Temper and Cuſtoms of any other of the 
American Nations whatſoever. The Eng/i/6 here refiding are much 


the ſame with thoſe in England. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives in this Country bs Gaia 


to conſiſt of divers. Idioms, very different from one another; and 


none of them either ſo pleaſant to the Ear, or ſo eaſy to be acquired 


by Strangers, as thoſe in Penfilvania. The Englifb here refiding 
ule their own Language. ; ; 


Government.) The Right Honourab'e Cæciliu- Calvert, Lord 


Baltimore, his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Letters Patents [ Anno: - 


1632.] created Lords and Proprietors of Mary/and, excepting the 


Sovereign Dominion and Allegiance, with a fifth Part of, the Gold 
and Silver Ore reſerved to his Majeſty : The Government of the Co- 


lony, by their Lordſhips Care and Prudence, is ſo modelled,” that 


we may reckon it a Diminutive of that of England. For the ſu - 
preme Court (called a General Aſſembly) reſembles, in ſome Meaſure, 


our Engliſþ Parliament, being divided into an Upper and Lower 
Houſe. The Upper conſiſts of the Governor himſelf, with his'Coun- 


cil, and ſuch Lords of Manors, and others, as his Lordſhip, or 
Lieutenant, ſhall by Writ call thither. The Lower is made up of 


Delegates, elected and ſent up by each County of the whole Plan- 
tation. This Aſſembly is convened, prorogued or diſſolved at Plea» 
ſure, by his Lordſhip or Lieutenant; and whatever is agreed upon, 
and enacted by both Houſes, and aſſented unto by his Lordſhip, 


hath the Sanction of a Law, and cannot be repealed but by the ſame - 
Authority. Next to the Legiſlative Aſſembly is the Provincial 


Court, generally held at St. Mary's, to which Appeals are made 
from all inferior Courts of the whole Province. 


Arms.) 
Religion.) The Engliſh here reſidin 


in Point of Religion, there being a Toleration enjoined for all Sects 
of Chriſtianity. The Natives know nothing, as yet, of the true 


ture. 


8 10. Vir 


g tie of Various Perſerafions: 


God, ſave what they obſcurely fee by the glimpling Light of Na- 
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§. 10. Virginia. 


Nane. VT HIS Country (diſcovered firſt by Scba#ian Cabor, 
| Anno 1427. but afterwards more perfectly by Sir Val. 

ter Raleigh, Anno 1584. when he took Poſſeſſion thereof in Queen 
Elizabeth's Name) is bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main 
Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by 
Maryland ; and on the South by Carolina. It is termed by the French, 
Virginia; by the Germans, Virginien; by the Italians, Spaniards, 
and Engliſh, Virginia; ſo called in Honour of Queen Elizabeth, 
that Maſculine Virgin Queen, of happy Memory. Oer 


Air.] The Air of this Country, as to Heat and Cold, Drineſs 
and Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds ; thoſe from the 
North and North Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; but 
thoſe from the South and South-Eaſt, do commonly bring along 
with them great Heat in the Summer, which is frequently ſucceed- 
ed in September by Rain in ſuch Quantity, that it bath ſeveral Times 
occaſioned an epidemical Sickneſs among the People. The oppoſite - 
Place of the Globe to Virginia is that Part of the Eaff Indian Ocean, 
lying between 101 and 105 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 32 
Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (ſtrangely intermixed with a 

vaſt Number of Oyſter-Shel!s) is generally ſandy, yet abundantly - 
fertile in Grain, where employed that way. It affordeth alſo moſt 
Sorts of Roots, and deſirable Fruits, with phyſical Plants and Herbs - 
in great plenty; but above all, it produceth a wonderful Quantity 
of Tobacco, that bewitching Weed, ſo a-counted of all the World 
over. The Length of the Days and Nights in Virginia is the ſame 
as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. EY pe 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, in which 
the Natives traffick with the Engliſb, are Skins of Deer, Bever, and 
other wild Beafts ; for which the Engliſb return them Guns, Pow- 
der, Shot, Iron-Tools, Brandy, &c. but the chief Thing exported 
hence for England, is Tobacco, there being above one hundred and 
fifty Sail of Ships commonly that load therewith every Year. 


Rarities.) Such is the prodigious Multitude of Oyſter-ſhells in 
termixed with the Earth in Virginia, that in ſome Places they are 
found three or four Yards deep in the Ground; where lying cloſe 
together, they are ſaid to petrefy, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch 
a Rock. Bat whether the Parts of that Rock are really the Shells 
of Oyſters, there left by the Sea (which ſome fuppoſe to — 

ow 


- 3 
* 


Pak HI. ra Cunadenſs 

flowed this Tract of Land) or; 
2. In ſome leſſer Banks of B 
three Inches long, and one broad, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Fiſhes 3 
and in other Parts ate dug up the Bones of Whales; ſeweral Yards 
deep; und that many Leagues From .Sea., 3. Near the Rivet Paro⸗ 
meck is a Sort of allumindus Barth of aw Am Colour, very ſoft and 


al Ai genreir; "fob jnubce l f- 


light; and of an axid aſtringent Paſte; almoſt like that df Allum; 


1. In many Purts of this Country is found a certain Kind of Squir- 
rel, whioj at his Pleaſure, cun ſtreteh ont the Skin of his Sides; 
Thigbs, and Legs, about an Inch in Breadth, almoſt like the Wings 
of a Bat, by the Help of which he leaps farther; and alights more 
2 — the ordinary Sort, and is therefore called the Flying 
quirrel. 
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none. As for Hniverſities, here is a conſiderable Seminary of Learn- 
ing lately eſtabliſſied at St. James s Town, which already merits the 
Title of College, and we hope it willin-Proceſs of Time deſerve the 


— . 


Name of an Univerſity; N HS NY art 
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 Manttrs.) The Natives of this Country being Perſons generally 


df tall and ilender Bodies, black Hair, and of tawny Complexion, - 


are much given to Revenge, and very exact in vindicating the Death 
of a Friend; if they can by ny ans poſſible. They ſpend moſt 
of their Time in hunting wild Beaſts, partieulat'y Deer and Bever, 
whoſe Skins, as aforeſaid; they interchange with the Fagliſb for what 
Neceffaries they wint. Natives of the inland Parti are [$@ to burn 
their Dead; and lay up their Aſhes near theit Cabinss Thoſe whom 
they own 4s Prieſts are looked upbn as ſo many Conjurers, becauſe by 
their Invocations in a private Cabin, it is reported, that they frequent · 
ly cauſe Abandarice of Rain ts fall. The Exgli# here reſiding ace 
much the ſattie with thoſe in England. $74 444. p97 ot 4 


Language.] The Language of the Natives of this Cpustey is re- 
markable for its vaſt Variety of DialeQs, and thoſe ſo different from 


one another, that People of twenty Miles Diſtance, and ſometimes . 


leſs, are as quite different Nations, neither of them being able to 
comprehend the full Meaning of one another's Jargon, withaut the 
Help of an Interpreter. Of ſuch People or Nations are chiefly 
teckoned the Chawvonorks, Mangoags. Monacans, Maſawometes, 
Manna bocils, Pawwhatans, & c. I he Engliſh here reſiding retain and 
uſe their own Language. | | | ; 


| Goveritment.) The Natives, eſpecially thoſe in the inland Parts 
of this Country, on Sudjection to certain Governors of their own, 
called Weroans. The Bugliſb are ſubject unto, and ruled by a parti - 
eular Governor, appointed and ſent thither by his Britannict Majeſty. 
The various Laws which E relate to the Colony itſeif on 
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made by the Governor, with the Conſent of his Council, in Con- 
junction with the Burgeſſes elected by Frecholders. But for Deciſion 
of Matters, whether Civil or Criminal, in general, they are the very 
ſame with thoſe here in England. The chief Court of Judicature 
being held Quarterly, is called, The Quarter Court : In it the Go- 
vernor and Council are Judges, who determine in Affairs of the 
greate Moment; and to it Appeals are made from inferior Courts, 

onthly kept in every County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices of 
the Peace, and other Officers appointed for that End by the Go- 
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Religion.) The Engliſb here reſiding are, for the moſt Part, Pro- 
feſſors of the Proteſtant Doctrine, and Obſervers of the Forms of 
Divine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of England. 
But the Natives continue. Pagan, except a few of the younger Sort 
already taught the Elements of human Literature, and inſtructed in 
the Principles of Chriſtianity by the Members of our lately erected 
Seminary of Learning at St. James's Town; of whoſe happy and 
deſired Progreſs in this Matter, we have all Reaſon in the World to 

wiſh, and no ſmall Grounds to hope the beſt. 


$. 11. Carolina. 


H Is Country, diſcovered at firſt about the ſame time 
I with Virginia, and aſterwards, Anno. 1660. granted 
by Patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprietors thereof, is bounded on 
the Eaſt by the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; 
on the North by Virginia; and on the South by Part of Florida. 
it is termed by the French, Garoline » by the Italians, Spaniardi, 
Germans, and Engliſh, Carolina; ſo called, in Honour of his Bri- 
 tantick Majeſty King Charles II. | SIT : 1 8 


a hn & 


Air.] The Air of this Country is reckoned very healthful to 
breathe in, and ſo temperate, that 'tis.a good Medium between the 
 Extremities of Heat and Cold, that are moſt ſenſibly: felt in divers 
Parts of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Carolina, 

is that Part of the aft. Indian Ocean, lying between 98 and 105 
Degrees of Longitude, with 30 and 37 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country is for the moſt Part very fruitful, 
producing in great Plenty moſt Sorts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Herbs, 
Ec. beſide Variety of Engliſß Grain. The Length of the Days and 
Nights in Carolina is much the ſame with thoſe in the Southmoſt 
Part of Spain, and Northmoſt of Barbary, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. Seri oe e- emo 8. | 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported hence are Skins 
of Otters, Bears, and Leopards; as, alſe Oil, Olives, Cotton, In- 
digo, Ginger, Tobacco, Sarſaparilla, Tarmerick, Snakes- Root, & c. 


Rarities.) What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in Carolina, 
is a certain Herb, which goes by the Name of thè Country, and 
remarkable for its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good red 
Lines, but anſwers not in Dying. OY 


Archbifbopricks,&& e.] Archbiſho 
none: d e ain de tits Bd 3 

Manners.) The Natives of this Country being naturally Men of 
good Courage, and fot'a long Time ut Wars among themſelves, are 
mightily diminiſhed in theiv Number to what they were. But thoſe 
remaining are generally Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, and 


maintain a firm; Friendſhip, with our. Colony. The. Eagliib here re- 


ſiding are the ſame in Manners with thoſe here in England... 

wy unge-] The Natives have a pa Jargon of their on, 
which ſounds very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers extremely 
hard, if not impoſſible to be acquired. The Fagliſb ue their own 
Language. r 191199 262 03 2vii7 
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4 215 0 Fele 600 anne, ᷑? 7 0M SROURITH: 
Government.) King Charles ll. having granted Carolina by. Let- 
ters Patent, in Propriety to George. Duke of Alben 
Earl of Clarendon, &c. by thoſe Letters the Laws of Eng/and were 
to be always in Force in this Country; only the Lords Proprietors 
are impowered (together with the Conſent. of the Inhabitants) to 
make or repeal ſuch By-Laws, as ſhall from Time to Time be thought 
expedient, for the better governing the whole Colony. : 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Englif here reſiding are of many and different © 


Perſuaſions in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Con- 
ſcience allowed by the very Conſtitution of their Government. - The 
Natives have as yet no revealed Knowledge of the true God, but fol- 
low the vain Imaginations of their own- Mind; however, they are 
ſaid to acknowledge one ſupreme Being, whom they worſhip under 
the Name of Otee, and to him their Prieſts do frequently ſacrifice ; 
but they believe that he takes no Care of human Aﬀairs, committing 
them to leſſer Deities. They acknowledge alſo a Tranſmigration of 
Souls, and a future State of Happineſs after this Life. 
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Concerning Terra ARcTIc aA 
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N DE Rö the Title of Terre 4r2ica we comprehend all thoſe 

.\ J ' Northern Countries, r entirely or moſtiy, within 

the Arctic Polar Circle. The chief of which are theſe following, 
ix. 1 | | 1 
At 171 boar ted wwe rpc,” I eit Fas] | hs \ 

- Gromland, ' Nova Zembla, New Denmark; © 

S pitibergn, TerradsFefſo, New North Mal, 


A 


14 7 . 


Of theſe we know little more as yet, than their bare Names. 1 
am very ſenſible, that in "treating of them, yen, und that individual 
eee e 
* 2 to as ar c * , as i x * wr ö 3 8 „ 
ty two Counties of 7 | . But Mark Gentlemen to di- 
vert themſelves with their own Chimeras; and leaving theſe COun- 
tries to the better Diſcovery. of future Ages, I paſs on to the various 
Diviſions of South America 3 chuſing rather to ſay nothing of the 
aforeſaid unknown Countries, chan to relate Things of them ſatif- 
factory neither to myſelf, nor the Reader; being willing to have 
due Regard to that moſt excellent Saying of the Roman Orator, Duan 
bellum eft velle confiteri pot ius 7 quod neſcias, quam fu eff ution- 
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tem nauſeare, atque ipſum fib; difplicere ? Cic. de Nat. Beor- Lib. . 
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- diſcovered by. the 5 and en 
8 . | 5.34 i bon N Week 
roy Vert 9 Bay of Mexi W an the Sourk 'by es. 
| Amaxonia, and Paxt of Brazil... } T by the ltalians, Terra 
Firma; by: the Spanierd:,. Tierra. 1 2 French, Terra Fer. 
ne by. the Germans, Het waſt Land and by the EA, era 
Firma ; ſo called by the Diſcoverers. thereof, 25 le 1 4 the” 
firm Land or wain Continent, at which 
Fi a en Habe. * 1 * 1 ais Io beg a. DÞ; f Ben 
WI The Ain of this Cauntry i is ca hot, Jo AY 4 
count wholeſome, fave in the Nr 2 f l adjacent o the 
. _— — the Ground is full * rr 5 _ m7 
Wir their apours do render ir very an 
conſequently Wah wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite 2 the 
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and others are very prod 


cidus Stones and iniſevetaf Places Feder Fiſhing of P 


eſt Day in the Northmoſt Patt of t 
an half ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is e Hours, or therea-. 


| bouts, and the Nights proportionably. .  .., fd 8 We, Bite * 


| Silver and ris, "phe, Meh Se | 


South, and 11 Degtors 59 


ſaid to 
Corn and Fruits where wy manured. It mightily abounds in Ve- 


; dN 129 and 160 De e. of 1 with ne + Degres'of 


inutes 1 5 Northern Latitude. | 


Soil. AT This Country, ly ying mo in the gel North Climate, "ORR 
bleſſed" with an excellent oil; producing! great Plenty of 


niſon, Fiſh and Fowl. 


reat Part of it is planted with Cotton, 
10 e df Sugars and Tobsceo. Here are 


alſo very conſiderable Mines 5 Gold. ee Braſs, 2 mn pre- 
The at 5 


is Country ne e Hours 1 


G e Edle of A Country, 0 8041, 
Roſin, Aer Tug. e 


Phire,) aſper, 
ET. Upon the beer Ne Fina, M 1 . is ms 


; quently ſeen, and ſometimes taken, that Fiſh fully called by Ma- 


 riners the O/d Wife, but otherwiſe the Saar Ae nun, fo rermed 
. from his Figure, being almoſt A, 15 34 nadratum.. 2. Ia ſeve- 
ral Parts of Guiana are cercain Treeqccalle Toroth, "remarkable far 

their Fruit! vhich 1 is of fo rear al Bulk, and withal. o hard, that 


\ | People unt with Safety wal among them when the Fruit i is ripe, - 


Si ? 


8 
4 
7 '2 


5 


being in o”= r every Moment to have their Brains knocked out. 
3. In one E 8 H Oronggze River is 'fuch'a hideous Cata- 
kat, thatthe/ Water falling dawn, make as loud 8 Noiſe as if a thou- | 
ſand Bells whr knocked one.againft another? Fig. 3 md s Co/mog 
laſt Edition, p. 1086, 4. On the Top of a high Mountain, alled 8 
neh, 3s mah b a eh according to the Rep port. of the Na- 
Ae and that well wile woft Sorts of 'Fiſh In ſome 
Rivers of Guiana is a caveat Nele Fiſh, about the Bigge 9 a Smolt, 
' and, remarkable-for' having four Eyes, two on eich Side; ong above 
the cher; 3 284 i in s A it obſerved. to keep] the uppermoſt 
7 7 ty and the vther Bok. J 5 
Near. - the Coaſt of Teil Firma] is a remarkäble Fountain of 
We which. boileth out oF ine Karth in great Abupdunce, and ivex- | 
ence to various Places in theſe Parts of the World. 7; Near 
C1 7ea, on the Continent;*is another Fountsin of fpireby Subſtance,' 
- much uſed in trimming of Ships, with good Suceths,” ind preferable 
to the, proinary Pitch in thoſe hot Countries, being able to reſiſt the 
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Manners I-/The: Natives: 1 79 being Perifes of a tawny 
Colour, and, for the moſt Part, of very robuſt and proper Bodies, are 
a People that is very healthful, and generally live to ges, 
notwithſtanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt. They 
ſpend moſt © of heir Time i 1 r and ſuch like Diverſions, as 

e Generality of other America 3 and commonly Walk * 
abou their Middles. | By the lateſt Accounts of this Country, there 
are ſtill in Guiana a great man Cannibaic : The eating of human 
Fleſh, eſpecially that of vanquiſhed Enemies, is ſo reliſhing to the 
Palate ot "hoſe Savages, that two Nations of them, * * de- 
vourluyy WOVEN on pooping wt 1. 

U- DU SIRE * 7 A. 1981 36 . 

Lak J Here is a. great Diverſity of Lan 
Nds — theſo 2 into ee D 
ropeans here ſettled retain the ſeveral guages peeuliar os War 
3 Countries from whence they came. 0 


| Goverment!) This fpacious Country is in a great "ITY ſubje& to 
the King of 927 . by the Vice La of Motte, Andes 
whom = ſeveral Deputy Governors in divers Parts, for the better 
Management of the whole ; and for an equal Diſtribution" of Juſtice 
every where, there are eſtabliſhed many Courts of ſudicatory, in 
which all Cauſes, whether civil or criminal, are heard and determi- 
ned. Some of the midland Provinces are as yet free from the Ser 
nid Power, being fill maintained by the Natives, who-acknowledge 
Fans unto, and are Own Wa the Heads, or r eldeſt of 15 
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; Reds ] The Nader of this Country, eſpecially in the 1 
Provinces, are groſs Tdolaters!” Nigh unto, and upon the River 
Wiapoco, is à certain Nation, called araſbecuacat, whoſe Object 
of reli = Wo is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſet up in'a'moſt 
fright Ang or it is faſhioned'like a very big Man fitting up- 
on 1 Heels, reſting bis EIbo vs upon his Knees, and holding for- 
wards the Pak his Hands, and looking upwards, doth gape 
with his Mouth nike open. The different 25 urope ant here refiding 
are of the ſame Religion with chat eſtabliſhed in the e Coun- 
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+, Situated 


Peru comprehends 
th Troninges of Nu 


t * 78 89 3 
fs 


Ree] va "wlll. oa n ws l 2 | 

＋ and bounded on the 20 5 th Amazonia ; on the K 6 
by. Hors del Eur; and on the Southay: pg id gerd Perg by the 
ian, Spaniards, — Germans, and Euglie 3 ſa called, ac- 


bob to the = 2 from a certain Rivu 1 ban cha 
Name among diant at the:Spaniends ſinſt Arri yell. 


Air]; Tha Air of hi Cones of f. yo in Maus, 
fog. ip dome P 175 a ot, and in others e 

nd piercing, I is Coaſt, * ing NN 4540 
lows always: —.— che N 1 Welk, gonzary. i What 16 
aſu: N ke Tropicks, and ; nov-yiolept, tempeſiuoys, ar un; 
healthful, a. alſewbere.; bu; very moderate and agregable, | Hin | 
ther obſerves,: that all eng be Caf called Lang it never 
thunders, noms, nor bail; yet very frequently; $080 ul 


and that among the rains ig A 
eri is that Þ art EPI ENS 


oppoſite Place of the e 


ale, between 102 and 22 Deg s of itude muy 1 
Degrees « of South Latin Fg e gere es 


G apap: pig. 5 fe 8 "= 
high and haft, Mountaing. . T. 6 Vale in ſo! s, eſpęcially 
— the Sea , are very {and and ease 0h 0 ect ig 


dete i in gk Places they, are cel. Y ck ang and the 
tremely. fury. The Mountains, particularly the Kade, are, for 
| moſt patzt, con Te cold in their — yet exceedangly e 
n live with moſt coſtly. of Pe any Country in the 
hs ; wunels the famous 4 Hil: of Pac the. Province. of 
Los Carcas, before it was funk by an — — UN 
the) Time of Q. Cromwel's weer t univerſa y eftpem p 
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ERRY II. Peru. 


the richeſt of all the foreign: Plantations belonging to the Span;ar 
The longeſt: Day in the Northmoſt Part of F yy 42 IE 


Hours. and a quarter 4; the ſhorteſt in the ee is * Hoare 
ani a half, a 8 praportionably,. &: ot: 


— The chief Commodities of this Country s are ie Gold 
and Silver in vaſt Quantities, coſtly Pearls, nr Cotton, 
Tobacps; er N hes an; ahnden 


Raritia ] There” ; a high Mauntzin in..P; e Prrigiahs) 
to whoſe 2 if any 3 . he's 8 taken with a ter- 
Fit oſ N ellem endeavouxing to paſs 
rl the t of Punas, yr * 1. a ſu * 
fallen down dead; which makes char 7 wholly neglekted of late. 
2. On the Tops of the bighel Mennteias in Peru, (as mower 
Parts of the World) are frequently fond ſome conſiderable es, 
ſeveral of which are A. hot. 3. In the Paz of Targpaya, near 
to Fe, is a very hot Lake of à circular Form, whoſe middle Part 
{for above twenty: Foot ſquare); gontingally hails ap ;- and though 
tha 4 is ſo extremly warm, yet the Soil | about the Lake is ex- 
ry. cold. 4. At the Baths of, {»gaa, is a Stream of Water 
. boing-hats N = by it doth iſſue forth, another Stream 
which. is as cold as... . 22 in 1 9 8 5 of Tos Corea | is ano · 


her Spring af, Water 17 is Fipger 
is for che. Rant of Maria, | And mewhere eſſe 9995 
Country is a 9 gut fre RN. 2 ag a confiderab 
Current, of a Colour. almoſt as Among the 


vickſilver. Mines in -widica,. is, N hot Water, 
G Current having CER: MA turns at Taft Into a 
ſoft Kind gf FRock, which. being eaſily cut, and yet very wag | 
ually « 7 or. . of Hof "thereabouts, | I 
0 A 8 N Coa Y of abe Four ins pf 
e reſembling Pitch, and frequen ed as ſuch, 
ky a Regi. which War bs ſuc ck 5 Ships at Sea 
(out of Sight of Land) gan give a ſhreyd Gueſo where they are, by 


the very Smell of ſup Fountains, provided there be a gentle Breeze 
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Fw. the Shore. $0 diyers Parts of. Feru, are fill extant th 
* of xa ate e e et that called 
achanana (abou And anther in 995 


ty of Cuſco, * have been formety 209 unted the Ame- 
rican Ranches, - for the Idols of all Nations —_ by the /upuac, 
were always brought chither, and there ſet up. 9. In Pers aredivers 

ancient Cauſeways. of prodigious Length, ſome dring reckoned a. 
| bove twelve hundred Leagues; Works 1 ſurpaſs thoſe of that Na 
ture among the Remazs, even the ſamous Via Appia, Amlia, and 
42 in Pack ca, Go Among the Curioſities of this Country we 
Peruuianus, or Lanthors. Fly : Ar. Inſet 
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Peru. Paxr H. 
in the Dark We as «little Lanthorn at 2 where 


f ET Pas that ry upon and — an —— Calf: 
For all theſe, and ſeveral other * of Peru. Fid. J. Acofla's 
Natural ant Moral ' Hitory of the Indies, is 8 8 2296 . 8 
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"Manners 1. The Natives br wis Count) are rejj6rted 6 10 PR a 
People that's, for the 'moft Part, very fimple, aid'ptolly i ignorant. 
Thoſe. towards the Equator, are enerally eſtetnied more ingenious 
than” the reſt, but Withaäl, much addicted to two met 'deteſtable 
$ | Vices, vis. Diffitaulation and Sodomy. on wind here eſte! 
ding, are much che fame with thoſe i in Rais, 2 | 


Language.) The Language of the Native 8 — 58 61 
2 different Pele Feb (or rather ſd may: 5 fee 

Ren being unintelligible to one 1 50 hut theſe are much dimi- 
niſned, and daily grow fewer; the the People in'the lower Part of 
this Sg wk 10 now (almoſt) entirely civilized,” Have lefe their 


ancient Jargon, commonly uſe the Pa Tongue. * 2 


2 24\ e 

0 Ghent, 1 This rich Country by moſt! robable Conjeftures} 

was governed. by its Hege, or hereditary Kine above three hun- 

dred Years before the Spaniard! got any fosring' therein, but 

fully maſtered by hem, no 1533. under "the Cad of Pia 

70, it Hath Wee ever ſitice accounted a conſiderable Part of the King R 
| of "Spain's American Dominion, and is governed by bis Vice Ro 

Wb ordiharily fefideth at Lima; In ſeverat Places the — 5 
ſpecially thoſe of the Mountains) maintain as yet their an and | 
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"I in Ther- | OPERA thoſe converted e Obeiftino 
Ek Beer do the Sun, Moon, Stars, APY 
un- 


PAE II. | e 303 


Thunder, &e. To each of ſuch Deities were formerly erecte 
Country very ftately Temples, whoſe Remains are ail extant in ma- 
ny Places, beſides one almoſt entire, viz. that of Cuſco, This Tem- 
dedicated to the Sun, but in now u Part of the Monaſtery of 
Dominir g. Its Walls are oveilaid with Plates of Gold from Fo 
to Bottom. and in it was ſet up a glorious Repreſentation of the Wb, 
being a live) Figure of that - evleftial* Body in pure mally Geld. 
Near to this Temple were four others 3 one whereof wis dedicited 
to the Moon, whom they called 2zi/la, reckoning, her either Wife 
or Siſter to the Sun anothiet to the Planet Venn, which they term- 
ed Gu A third to Thunder and Lightning, which went by. the 
common Name Mappa; 3 und a fourth Chaychu, my Irin or the 
Rainbow): AHof them: were wonterfully*enriched with either gold 
or Silver; and beides theſe were r thers, through the various 
Proviuees of this Cone 2 Pire bar the 1 ificent 
Temple of all Rers, was that ff OM Piece of * 52 1 rchitec- 
ture in à Certain Ifland of the Lake Tirfcacg, 1 e Lucas 
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This 4 — can f hs FA Betenit nor vet. | 
i E003 i FB n remarkable Town.” * REY \o + 11 
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A His Country (dſcorered bythe Spaniards 4 1841. 
and boynded on the Eaſt by Brafi/ ; on the, Welt by 


Peru ; on the North by Terra Firma ; and on the So South by; 2 


guay)! id termed by the Naga, Paeſe di Amazona z by. xe Spaniards,” 
Tierra de las Amazonas? by the LE Wa Pais des Amazons 3 by 6% 
Germans, Nand van d' Amazones ; and by the Englifs, The Land of 
ere Amazons , ſo called from the many warlike Women (reſembling 


the ancient Amazonz) who appeared in Arms upon the Banks of m— 


River Aen., at the E urchenas firſt entring into this r 


Air.) The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcovered, . re- 
ported io be very temperate, conſidering the Latitude of the Coun- 
uy. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Amazons 
is partly the Gulf of Bengal, and Foy the Peninſula of Malacca, 


nn 2 


Seil] The Soil of this Country, it lying in the firſt, ſecond 24 
third South Climates, where yet e is very fertile, producing 
great Variety of Fruits and Grain. Here alfo are abundance of Mines, 


Was One; Cocoa, and 3 The lungeſt Day in —— 
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moſt Parts is about twel ts and a little more; the ſhorteſt a 
the, Sou thmoſt i is eleven Hows ang and the her pre ee 
| «+ LINE The mmodi a of this Country, ate reck 4 
Gold, Silver . Gow Ebony, Tobacco, & wy. this Part o 
wal ws Id «bein Io yer Toy Hengerly known, andd litela frequented 
may be eee the Prot, rel 
A (4: echte e Sonate 5p a 1 4 


pie 14 in the River 4 
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en, iss + dreadful FLY 8 


ale e Way from the Sea; r nned up. between, 
two | teep. Rocks (i under ihe 275 4 N the 


— 
fallech down with 0 Valence and Noiſo. Vet notwithſtanding 
tis fo terrible a Fall, there he Wax of the Natives, who. tis report: 

ed, are ſo bold, as ta deſcend 1 at Stream intheir little Qanoes, 
fal ling they are ſure to tura top rey many times, and are ſeverely 
pong ed ip Ty 14 when donn; 12 3 — is their care and Nim- 


they quickly x over tl nn es 
e Gat Ya 'Þ . ee, heir en ml 
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Manners. Upon the the Rixer —— (6.5 is kinted 
at ele diſco aide "gt ut. fiſty different Nations, 
ſeemed generall ly to be a fierce and ſavage Sort of {People all, =_ 
Men, and Women, appearing in Arms at the fir ing of the 

Spenrard; ; 5 And they fill. cootinge a8 fierce and . as formerly 
and mam of them are reported to be Azthropephagi, or Eaters of 
"ny 4 > 98 TRIED EY. 15 709 D197 wt a e 2112 m/ 

| Wah A this (as. yet) W- dilkovehed Coun 
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| ple ſo little, that wi gan make no Obſe ſeryation * the We 
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Government] How this Peg is governed er 1 any TIL of 
Government +: Som them) is hot very certaig. A farther En- 


quiry into ws fonts mult be referted Mus Wan F. peer * * 
ture Ages. | 
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HO odge 

5 gien, 36 the Ha”, of this Cour my -in 
grofs 2 is the moſt that can be ſaid of «nyo yet. geen! are 
reported to. make their r Images of: e and to ſet them up in the Cor- 
ners of that Houſes (ha ving no ＋ emples) and do fiemly mg that: 
thoſe poliſhed Pieces of Timber. tg N by ſome Divini - 
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Brafi [of no certain Found upon the Ses- 
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170 — Ae e Portuguese, 
1501. and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main 
— on the Welt by aui on the North by Terra Firms, 
with ſome of the main Ocean; and on the South by Paraguay und 
the main Ocean: is termed Braſil hy the talians, Spaniard, French, 
Germans, and Zngiiſb; but _ 7718 called is not certain. [Thoſe who 
— the — —— Abundance of that Wood 250 by 
wropeans, Br » Which grows in this neue, * 
ne, no arne Account of * 1 5 
24 \ 
1010 The Air of this Country: i, f b 7 
notwit ſtanding Brafil is almoſt entirely within very hol Zone, 
in thoſe Parts already diſcovered, tis exceeding temperate, being 
daily qualified by Sea · Breezes about Noon. Oppoſite on the Globe 
to Brafil, are the r e was Yau _ of wr * * — 


A 5 Se 62237 
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Goll TheSoil of chisCputtry (i F 885 iN, a, as * 4th 
South Climates) is reported to be ——— ly in 
thoſe Parts already diſcoveted. The longeſt Day in the Notthmoſt 
Parts is about twelve Hours and a quarter; kb — in the eme 
moſt, ten Hours and an half, and the Nights proportiotiably.” | 
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| Commodities I 


| Fiſhes. I. Of Beaſts. 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Red - 
Wood (otherwiſe Braſil- Wood, much uſed for Dying) in great 
Quantities, abundance of Sugar, as alſo Amber, Rozin, Balm, To- 
bacco, Train-Oil, Conſecturés c. 728.0 


% * * 
a — 


Farities.] As the principal Rarities of Brafl, ye may fly rec- 
I 


kon the confiderable Number ot very ſtrange Creatures found in that 
Country : The chief of Which I ſhall; here mention and thoſe re- 
ducible to four general Claſſes, viz. Beaſts, Serpents,” Birds, and 
I The moſt remarkable of ' thetn are theſe fol- 
lows (i.) Monkeys, particularly that Sort called by Eurepeanf, 
the King's Monkey, the biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable 
for having a thin hollow Throttle Bone, near the upper End of the 
Larynæ, 8 the Help of which he makes à great Noiſe. Here alſo 
are many Monkeys (of a yellowiſh Colour) that ſmell like ordinary 
Muſk.” (2.) The 811 termed by the Natives Haii, from his Voice 
of a like Sound] but by moſt Europeans, [gnavus or Pigritia, and 
corruptedly, Perez by the Spaniards; ſo called from the Nature of 
that Animal, being of ſo flow a Motion; that he requires three or 

four Days to climb up a'Free of an ordinary Height, and twenty 
four Hours to walk fifty Paces on plain Ground; his Fore-feet are 
almoſt double his hinder in Length; and when he climbs a Tree, 
his Hold he takes is ſo ſure, that while he hangs by a Brafich, he can 


Mleep ſecuty. (3 The Tomanduo Gaaco [whichis a great Bear] | 


ſo termed by the Natives ; but commonly, by 'Exropeans,” the Ant- 
Bear, \ becauſe he aſaally feeds upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe 
Creatures where ever he finds them. His Tail is ſo big; that Squir- 
rel like, he can cover his whole Body therewith; (40 The great 
Shelled' Heuge- Hog, called by the Natives Tara, and Armadillo by 


che Spaniards, becauſe he gathers himſelf up, Hesd, Feet, and Tail, 


within his Shell, as round | as a Ball; and that is a fore Defence, 
when either he goes to ſleep, or is actually aſſaulted by any deſtruc- 


tive Creature, with whom he dares not grapple. II. Of Serpents, 
Phe moſt remarkable of them are, (.)] That called by the Natives 


Billa beca, which is about three Yards and a half long, and of a 
conſiderable -Bigneſs ; his Colours are originally white, red, and 
black of all Kinds; and bis Bite is moſt pernicious of any, yet 
worketh the ſloweſt. (z.) The Boiguacu, which is the biggeſt of 
the whole Species, being half a Yard in Compaſs about the Middle, 
and almoſt ſeven Y ards long. (3.) The Boicininga, otherwiſe the 


Narele · Saale, ſo called by the Europeans, from a Rattle in the End 


of his Tail, compoſed of a Number of dry Bones, from eight to 


 fixteen, which are hollow, thin, hard, and very ſonorous. Thoſe 


Perſons whoſe Misfortune it is to be bitten by him, are tormented 
with exquiſite pain (their whole Body cleaving into Chops) and 
frequently die within twenty-four Hours, in a moſt ſad Condition, 
But, as a remarkable Act of the divine Providence, this noxious 


Animal gives timely Warning to Travellers to avoid him, by ma- 


king 


king a great Noiſe with his Rattle, as ſoon as he beats any Perf 
— towards him III. Of Braſil Birds, the moſt temark- 
abe are. (1. J. The Hamming-Bird, which. is ſo called fram the hum- 
wing Noiſe he makes with his Wings like a Bee, when he feeds, 
by chruſting his ſmall Bill into Flowers, The Brafili ant term him 
Guanumbi, and ſome Writers Oarifpa, i. e. The Samt Beam, becauſe 
of his radiant coloured Feathers, with which the Indians adorn their 
Images ; but the Spaziard: call him Tominezes, becaule ſo ſmall, that 
one of them with its Neſt weighs: only two Jomizos.;z\ a Weight in 


% 


Spain conſiſting of twelve Grains. (2.) The Anhima, ſo called by 
the Natives; but by Ezropeans the Unicorn, Bird, becauſe he hath a 


Kind of Horn foWieg out of his Forehead, about two or three 
Inches long, of a brittle Subſtance, and blunt at the Top; and is 
therefore neither defenſive nor offenſive. to him. (3.) That called 
Guares, by the Brafiliang, and by 7 the Sca· Curleau; the ſame 
with Numenins Indicus, and Arcuata Coceinea among Latin Authors, 
1975 remarkable for its Alterations, of Colours ; being at firſt Black, 
then Afſh-coloured, next White, aſterwards Scarlet, andd laſt of all 
Crimſon, which grows the richer Dye the longer he lives. IV. Of 
Fiſhes taken upon the Coaſt of Braſ/, the moſt remarkable are, 
{1.) Orbis Minor, or the Globe-Fiſb, ſo called from his orbicular Form ; 
and remarkable for. being armed with many. long, round, hard, 
and ſharp Spikes and Needles all over his Body, almoſt like 
thoſe of an Hedge-hog. When he ſwims, tis believed, that he 
draws thoſe Needles in, depreſſing them to his Body, to facilitate 
his Way through the Water; and that he advances. them at any 
Time he happens to be purſued, bidding (as *twere) the Enemy to 
come at his Peril. (z.) Upon this Coaſt is frequently ſeen: the 
Echeneis or Remora, a Fiſh very famous among the Ancients for its 
\ ſtupendous Power in ſtopping a 2 they i magined) though un- 
der Sail, and before a briſk Gale of Wind. Which ſtrange Account 
was generally believed for many Ages, and not a few have laboured 
to aflgn the Cauſe i but it is now looked upon as a ridiculous Story, 
and defervediy- exploded by every ordinary Traveller. Theſe are 
the moſt remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, Serpents, Birds, or 
Fiſhes, belonging to Braſi/; and all (or moſt) of them, are to be 
ſeen in the pablick — of Greſpam College, London. As alſo 
dhe  Ma/erum Regius at Copenhagen, und ſeveral other celebrated Re- 
Poſitories in ; Europe. * "= | . 4 " a . N 75 


Archbilbupricks, Kc. Here is one Portugueze Arch 


biſhoprick, 
viz. that of St. Salvadore, to whoſe Incumbent are ſubject ſe- 


veral Suffragans ; but their Number and Names are uncertain. Uni- 
verſities none. | | 1 


- 


Manners.) The Brafilians are reported to be generally a cruel, 2 9 | 

thieviſh, and revengefui Sort of Peagle ; yet ſome on the Sea Coaſt 19 

being civilized, prove very ingenious. This vaſt Body comprehends 
. | 5 | ſeveral 


\ 


LY 


veral different Nations; "the chief of which are the Topinenibous, 
the Margajus; the Tapayes, c. who are "ordinarily diſtinguiſhed 
from one-ohther by the wearing of their Hair. They generally go 
quite naked; and in many places of the main Land are Multitudes 
of Oennibals. Their Manner of repofing on Nights is in a Kind of 
Net, gathered at each End, and tied to two Poles fixed faſt in the 
"Ground; | This Net is made of the Rind of a certain Tree Called 
Hamaek, and hence is derived the vulgar Apellation of Jea-Beddiny 
-commonly uſed in the Engliſh Fleet. l _ 5 2 - _ Ga 33.5% * 


Laxgagye.) The Diveifity of Languages anidog the Natives vf 


Per 


1 * 


”*' Religion} The Natives of Ball are reported to entertain but a 


Seng, 20d a future State, and many are 


converted to Chriſtianity, and that by the commendable Induſtry of 
the Portagzeze, who are of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſhed 
In Portugad. . 333 TY wa Ly r 4. 29 15 * > . > 
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ength from N. to S. is 
about 1100 Miles. 
Breadth from W. to E. 
18 eee 8. 


72 2 N. to 8. Won the 
F ia Sea - Coaſt. 
4 — Chili Propria- 
. Warn Chili dere, 3 


prehends . ch Imperial: 
the Pro- 


Mas- His $ Coutiry; diſcovered the dae 55 . 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Paraguay ; on the Weſt 
by Mare Patifccum ; on the North by F. Pera; and on the South by 
Terra Magellanica, is e. Chili by the {talians, Span iardi, 
French, Germamg and E n ſo caled {aw moſt Nr t a 
harge and ure key of thar Name, #5" }o ravine pl 


2 is 4;* 7144 fi; :H ry 4 TRE 4 


Air.] The Air of this Cones: during the Summer, is Much "of 
the ſame Quality as in'Spain, or rather more temperate; being fre- 
quently fanned by Weſterly Sea Bregzesz but in Winter the Cold 
is ſo exceſſively piercing, that hoth Man and Beaftrdo: periſh in great 
Numbers. The e te Place of the Globe to Chili, is the — 
Part of Tarrary; between 10% and 117 Degrees: 6. 1 with 
25 and 44 Degrees of North Lan 0 ELLEED ẽðb 


Soil.] The mountainous rau of this Country (it Un in the third, 
fourth, fifth and ſixth South Climates) are generally dry and barren, 
dut in the la rge Vallies towards the Sea, the Sail is exceeding. fertile, 
producing feat Plenty of Maize, Wheat; and molt, Sorts of other 
Grain, as aſſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and the Vines. brought 
hicher from Spain do proſper extraordinary: well. This Country al- 
| fordeth likewiſe ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silvers The longeſt 
Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thitteen Hours and an 


the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ſeven Hours and an half, and the 


Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oftridges, and ſeveral Metals. 


Rarities.) In Chili is a very remarkable Bird, called Cun/ar (eor- 
ruptedly Condor * the Spaniards) which is of a prodigious Size, and 
e B þ extremely 


, 
none. 
c 1 
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extremely ravenous. He frequently ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and | 
comes down with ſuch Force, that his Blow is always mortal, and 


not only kills, but is alſo able to eat up one of them entirely. Two 


of 'em will dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter them. 
The Inhabitants of this Country are not free from ſuch Attempts ; 
but - Nature. hath ſo ordered, that this deſtructive Creature is very 


rare, the whole Country affording only a very (mall Number, other- 
wiſe not to be inhabited. Vide J. Acoſta's Natural and Moral Hiſ- 


tory.of the Indies. | | 

 drebbiſbepricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
Manners.) The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com- 
plexion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and courageous Sort 
of People, eſpecially the Arauguez, who are as yet unconquered by 
the Spaniards, For Cloathing they uſe nothing elſe than the Skins 
of wild Beats, \ fly 45 bans: * 0 | 


is not only in uſe among 


| Language.) The prevailing Language of this Country is the Spe- 
vi, whic e 
-alfo is currently ſpoken (at leaft underſtood) by the Plurality of the 


Spaniard: themſelves, but 


Natives. Thoſe of em who entertain little Commerce with the 


Spaniards, retain ſtill their own Jargon, as in ancient Times. 


- Government.) The Natives (where they maintain their Freedom 
as yet) are ruled by certain Captains of their own chufing ; but this 
Country being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, a- 
bove an hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubjeQ to the Crown of Spain, 
and ruled by a particular Governor, reſiding at Conception, in Subor- 
dination to the Vice-Roy of Pers. | : . 


 -* Religion] The Natives of this Country (excepting thoſe convert- 


ed to Chriſtianity) are generally reckoned the groſſeſt Idolaters of all 
the Americans, the chief Object of their Worſhip being the Devil, 
"whom they term Zponamon, which _— Strong or Pexverful. The 
Spaniards here- refiing are Roman Catholicks, as inthe Kingdom of 
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Concerning PARAGUAY. 


D. M. | : es 
2 (,.: 292 O Lengch from N. to 3. 
3 between | 324 00 of Lon. 8 is about 1100 Miles. i 
2 enen 8) Breadth from W. to E. 


is about 1200 Miles. 


Paragaay divi-Y Guuayra mm 
dedinto ſeve- Paragaia Propria 
ralProvinces, 5 Chaco — 
thebeſtknown \ Tucoman 
of which are ] Rio de la Plata 


Villa Rica the B. of 
Conception— ] RiodePlat 
St. Jago } W.toE. onthe 
Aſumpti. \ B. of Riode Pl. 


N HIS Country (diſcovered firſt by Fohn Dias de Solis, 
| LE and afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniargs, 
Anno 1546. and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; 
on the Weſt by Chili; on the North by the Land of the Amazons, 
and Part of the main Ocean) is termed by the Germans, Paraguali; 
by the Italiant, Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo called 
from a River of the ſame Name. It's alſo called Rio ue la Plata 
o the Spaniards, becauſe of the abundance of Silver they found 
there in. | . l 


Chief Town 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally reported to be very 


temperate, and abundantly healthful to breath in. The oppoſite 


Place of the Globe to Paraguay is that Part of the Kingdom of China, 


and the Mogu/'s Empire, between 112 and 144 Degrees of Longi- 


tude; with 18 and 37 Degrees of North Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country {it lying in the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth South Climates) is eſteemed to be very fertile in 
moſt Places, producing abundance of Corn, Wine, Fruits and Herbs; 
and here alſo are ſeveral confiderable Mines. The longeſt Day in 
the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours; the ſhorteſt in the 
Southmoſt is ten Hours and an half, and the Nights propottionably. 


— Commodities:] The chief Commodities of this Country (at leaſt 
the Product thereof) are reckoned to be ſome Gold, Silver, Braſs, 
Iron, Sugars, Amethyits, &c. | 


Raritits.] Upon Rio de la Plata are frequently ſeen, and ſome- 
times killed, divers Kinds of Serpents of a prodigious Bigneſs. 
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(2.) Towards the Northetn Parts of Paraguay is a certain Cham- 

paign Country, about fix Leagues ſquare, which is all overſpread 

with an excellent Sort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable Height. 

(3.) In the Weſtern Parts of Tucoman, is a prodigious high and large 

Mountain, which, for its wonderful Gliſtering in a clear Sun-ſhine 

Day, is called the Cry/al! Mountain. Under it is extended a hideous . 
Cave-Paſſage, thro' which doth glide a conſiderable Current of Wa- 

ter, with io many Windings and Turnings, that from the Time of 
its Entry under the Mountain, to its iſſuing forth on the other Side, 

is almoſt the Space of twenty-four or thirty Hours, according to the 

Computation of ſome Portugueze, who were ſo adventurous as to 
make the Experiment: and that by hazarding their Perſons upon a 

Raft made of Canes; Vid. Purchas's Pilgrims, Par. 4. Lib. 6. 


Archbiſhopricks. Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, ix. that 
of Rio de la Plata. Fa ae as | | 


Bifopricks.) To the Archbiſhoprick of Rio de Ia Plata are ſeveral 
Suffragans, ., viz, thoſe-of | "x 
St. Jago de Leftero, . Aſumprion, Panama, Paraguay « 
Univerſities.) As for Univerſities, here are none, 0 . 
Manners.] The Paraguayans, tho“ Perſons of very big and tall 
Bodies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble, and much gi- 
ven to Running. They are ſaid to be ſomewhat laborious, and 
leſs ſavage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yet a little 


1 to a revengeful Humour againff thoſe, who chance to wrong 
them. {Os Rn 


Language.] All we can learn of the Language moſtly in Uſe 


among the Natives, is, in general, that tis a very harſh and unplea- 


ſant Jargon, as the Plurality of the Indian Tongues are. The Spa- 


 niards here reſiding do commonly uſe their own Language. 
_ | 3 N S Ie 


Government.) The Natives of this Country (according to our 
lateſt Account) are in a great Part ſubje& to their ewn Captains or 
Caciques, whom they chuſe among theinſelves, and under whoſe 
Conduct they go out to War. A conſiderable Part of this Country 
doth belong to the King of Spain, who ordinarily keepeth one Go- 
vernor at St. Jago in Tucoman, and another at ¶Humption in Rio de 


la Plata, both of them being anfwerable to the Vice-Roy of Peru, 


An.! 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Ido- 
laters, yet tis reported of em, that they're more capable of learn · 
| _ ing 


* 
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ing our Arts and Religion than moſt of the other Americans. And 
ſome ſpeak of a Tradition ſpread among them, importing, That cer- 
tain Prieſts ſnall come into their Country, and inſtruct them of a new 
Religion, whereby they ſhall be moſt happy in another World. The 
Spaniards here reſiding are, as in Spa in, rigid Papiſts. 


* 


rer 
Concerning TERRA MaGELLANICA, 


HE Southmoſt Part of the Continent of South America, called 
alſo Regie Patagonum, derives its Title from Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, a Portuguese, who made the firſt diſcovery thereof Anno 
1519. as alſo of that famous Streight which ſtill bears his Name, he 
being the firſt, for ought we know, that ever paſſed thro' the ſame. 
Many Things, equally frivolous as ridiculous, are related of this 
Country and its Inhabitants, with which I ſhall geither trouble my- 
ſelf nor the Reader, but proceed to 


SECT, XII. 


Concerning TERRA ANTARCTICA, 


Y Terra Antarctica we underſtand all thoſe unknown or ſlenderly 

diſcovered Countries towards the Southern Parts of the Globe; 
the chief of which do bear the Names of New Guinea, New Zealand, 
New Holland, and, which may comprehend theſe and all the reſt, 
Terra Auſtralis Incognita. Which Southern Countries, tho“ they 
belong not to the Continent of America, yet we chuſe to mention 
them in this Place, ſince the Soutnmoſt Part of the Continent 'of 
Seuth America doth extend itfelf farther towards the South than any 
Part or Headland of the old Continent. What was faid of the North- 
moſt Countries [ Se&. * under the Title of Terra Arctica, vix. that 
our Knowledge of them did reach little farther than their bare Names, 
ſo the ſame may be affirmed of thoſe that bear the Title of Terra 
Antarctica. Leaving them therefore to the better Diſcoyery of ſu- 
ture Ages, we paſs onto | 
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8 * . , 
Concerning the AuRRICAN ISLANDS. 


California. 


5 
North, VIS, thoſe of rr Newfoundland. 


/ 
E 
» 


— 


Cuba. 
Jamaica. 
Greater Hiſpaniola. 
Porto Rico. 


| Caribbees, 

| ) Lucayes. 
Leſſer Sotovento. 
Bermudas. 


Middle, vix. the Antilles — 


Reduced . 42.) to three Claſſes 


South, vis. the Iſland of Terra del Fuego. 
Of which Iſlands diſtinctly and in their Order. Therefore, 


| S. 1. California: 


Pn S Iſland was ſormerly eſteemed a Peninſula, but now found 
to be entirely ſurreunded with Water. Its North Part was 
diſcovered by Sir Francis Drake, Annq 1577, and by him called Nez 
Albion, where erecting a Pillar, he faſtened thereto the Arms of Eng- 
land. The inland Parts thereof were afterwards ſearched into, and 
being found to be only a dry, barren, gold Country, Europeans were 
diſcouraged from ſending Colonies to the ſame, fo that it ſtill re- 
mains in the Hands of the Natives; And there being nothing re- 


ce [4 7 


markable relating either to them or it, we ſhall proceed to 
$ 9. Newfoundland. 


nr HTS Ifland (difcovered firſt by the two Cabot, at the 
1 Charge of Henry VII. of England, Anno 1497, but 
more particularly by Thorn and Eliot of Brißol, Anno 1527, and the 
Englih Title thereto being renewed in the Name of Queen E/iza- 
beth, Anno 1583, a Colony was ſettled therein about thirty Years 
aſterwards) is termed by the Falians, Terra Nowella ; by the Spa- 
rinrds, Tierra Nueva ; by the French, Terre Nuewe; by the Ger- 
nent, New-funden-Land; and by the Engliſb, Neauft undland; the 
Derivation of which Name is ſufficiently expreſſed in the Name N 

| | | * ir. ] 
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Air.] Natwithſtanding. this Ifland is ſituated between the Paral-- 
lels that paſs through the Southern Part of Exgland, and Northern 
of France, yet the Air thereof doth extremely differ from that in 
either of theſe Countries, it being ſubje&. to a greater Exceſs: 
Heat in the Summer, and more pinching Cold in the Winter, thin 
commonly happens in them. The oppoſite Place of the Globe o 
Newfoundland, is that Part of Terra Juftralis Incognita,. betwee 
122 and 127 Degrees of Longitude, with 47, and 51 Degrees of 
South Latitude, % Se e RYE TS © e es dnank 


' Soil.) This Hand, for the moſt Part, is over-ſpread with Woods, 
which are but ſlowly cut down, becauſe the Country is. very thinly 
inhabited. Where the Ground is already cleared, the Soil is not 
altogether deſpicable, affording Variety of Roots, and ſeveral Sorts 
of our E 18440 Grain; and thoſe Parts poſſeſſed by the French pro- 
duce ſome Plenty of Vines, This Iſland is ſufficiently ſtocked with 
Deer, Hares, Otters, Foxes, &c, Here are alſo abundance of 
Land aud Water Fowl ; but above all Things, its Coaſts are ſurround- 
ed with incredible Multitudes of Cod Fiſh. The Length of the Days 
and Nights in Newfound/and is the ſame as in the Southmoſt Parts 
of England, and Northern of France, they all lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude — a ns 


Commuditics.] The Commodities of this Iſland are principally 
Furs, Whale Gil, and Cod Fiſh, eſpecially the latter, whereof there 
is ſuch Plenty, that the Fiſhing and bringing of them to Europe, 


particularly the Sereights, is now grown to a ſettled and very ad- - 


vantageous Trade. 


n 


Rarities.] Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rare, unleis we 
reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South Eaſt of 


the Iſland, about 300 Miles in Length, and upwards of 75 in 


Breadth, where broadeſt ; remarkable for thoſe vaſt Multitudes of 


Bacalaot, or Cod Fiſh, and Poor John, Which are taken in great 


Numbers by divers Ezropean Nations, who yearly reſort hither for 
that End. 80 thick do theſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm upon this Bank, 
that they retard the Paſſage of Ships ſailing over the ſame. 


none, 6 a ging 
Manners.) The Natives of this Iſland are, for the Plural 
them, Perſons of a middle Stature, broad faced, and thoſe of the 
maſculine Sex are uſually beardleſs. © They generally colour their 
Faces. with Oker, and for Cloathing ule Skins of wild Beaſts. 
Tney live by ten or twelve Families together, in poor Cabbins 
made of Poles, in Form of our Arbors; and covered with Skins. 
They ordinarily employ 3 in Hunting, as moſt of the 4 


4 mericans 
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mericans uſually do. The Enyli and French here reſiding are 
much the ſame with thoſe in Europe.  - agen bo. 
| Language.) All that can be ſaid of the Language here, com- 
monly uſed among the Natives, is, That 'tis a certain Dialect of 
the Jadian Tongue; which prevails among all the Indian Inhabi- 


FOE pats ariarion” of Accent in the various Parts ot the 


land. The Europeans here reſiding do till retaia the maternal 
Language of the reſpective Countries from whence they came. 


Government.) In the Year 1623, Sir Gegrge Calvert, principal 
Secretary of State, having obtained a Patent for a Part of Newfound- 
land, erected the ſame into a Province [called Ho and therein 

8 11s Son Cæci- 
Lus Lord Baltimore. This Ifland was ſet upon, and maſtered by the 
French in the late tedious War, but ſpeedily retaken by the Fsgliſs, 
who are now in full Poſſeſſion of what they formerly enjoyed. 


KNeligion.] The Natives of this Iſland, upon its firſt Diſcovery, 
were found to acknowledge a ſupreme Being, whom they owned as 
the Creator of all Things; but erred extremely in their Apprehen- 
fions about the Manner of their Creation; alledging, That Men and 
Women were at firſt made of a certain Number of Arrows ſtuck faſt 
in the Ground. They -generally believe the Immortality of the 
Soul, and that the Dead go into à far Country, there to make mer- 
un think, with their Friends. 


6 . 8. Cuba. 


HIS Ind, diſcovered by, the Spepiards, Anne 
, is termed. by the Ztalians, Spaniards, French, 


Agen! 15 b 8 
Germans, and Leslie. Cuba. Which Name is the ſame it had 


when firſt diſcovered; being ſo called by the Natives and neigh- 
bouring Iſlanders; what may be the Etymology of that /zdiaz Ap- 


pellation we know not. © 


Air.] The Air of this Ifland, confidering its ſmall Latitude, is 
very temperate, being mightily qualified by Vzpours that daily a- 
ſcend from the Earth. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cuba is 
that Part of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying between g7 and 105 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 19 and 23 Degrees of South Latitude. 

/ P 1 . 7 P N N 


5 geil ] | This Illand, lying in the ſame Climate with the Nor- 


tbem Part of New. Spain, is not fo fertile in Grain as Wood, being 


generally covered over With Trees, ſome of which do Crop the pu- 
4 5 „ neee eee 4 4 1 1 Nes "Teſt 
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reſt Rozin. Here is great Plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh ; and in ſome 
Parts are divers Kinds of excellent Fruits. The-Length of the Days 
and Nights in Cuba is much the ſame as in the North of New Spain, 
they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


L 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Ifland are Gold, 


Ginger, Caſſia, Maſtick, Aloes, Cinamon, Sugar, Ce. 


Rarities.) The moſt remarkable Thing in this Iſland is a noted 
bituminous Fountain, out of which there flows a Sort of pitchy Sub- 
ſtance, commonly uſed for calking of Ships. Here is alſo a Valle 
full of Flint-Stones of different Sizes, and thoſe by Nature ſo 4 4 | 
that they may ſerve as Bullets for moſt Sorts of Cannons, Vid. 
Heylin's F., 10%%%j᷑⅛ÜBGn8cmcopꝛm ee, M 


Archbifopricks, &c.] In this Illand is one Biſhoprick, vis. that 
of St. Jago, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of St. Domingo in Hiſpa- 


niola. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being for the moſt Part 
Spaniards, are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


| Language.) The Spaniard: here reſiding do ſtill retain, and com- 
monly uſe the Spaniſe Tongnee. „ 


| Government.) This Iſland was formerly governed by certain 
Caciques, or Captains; but is now. wholly ſubje& to the King of 
Spain, who ſtill keeps a particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary 
Reſidence is in that great and populous City Havanna. 
Arms.] Lare E ent 
Religion. The Spaniards here refiding are of the ſame Reli "2 
with r elabliſhed, and univerſally profeſſed in Spain. * 


84. Jamaica. 


Name.] \ HIS Iſlend, firſt diſcovered by Columbus, in his ſe- 
I © cond Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion 

of the Engliſh by Penn and Venables, in the Time of OliversCrom- 
well, is termed Jamaica, by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans, and Engliſh. It was at firſt called St. Jago by Columbus, which 
Name was atterwards changed to that of Jamaica (after King 
7 then Duke of Tort) when it had been ſubjected for ſome 
ime to the Crown of Euglant. ee a ee 


* 8 
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Air.] The Air of this Hand is more temperate than in moſt of 
the neighbouring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allayed by 
freſh Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day-time, and the frequent 
Showers that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes, ſo 
frequent in the Caribbees, are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon we 
may juſtly impute that terrible Earthquake Aung 1692] rather to a 
moral than a natural Cauſe, viz. The many and horrid Abominati- 
ons abounding among the Inbabitants, which, without doubt, did 
Joudly call for Judgments from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Jamaica is Part of the Eaft Indian Ocean, lying between 
102 and 105 Degrees of Longitude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of 
Squth Latitude. | e 0 5 
1 


Soil.) The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertile, pro- 
ducing great Quantities of Corn, Herbs, and Fruits; abounding alfo 
in Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, various Kinds of Spices, with divers 
Sorts o phyfical Drugs and Gums, as Sumach, Guiacum, Aloes, Ben- 
Jjamin, Sar/aparilla, &c. The large and pleaſant Fields appear con- 
ſtantly green and ſpringing, they being well ſtocked with Variety of 
Trees and Plants, which are never diſrobed of their Summer Liveries. 
Here likewiſe are ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe affording many excel- 
lent Fiſh, eſpecially Tortoiſe. The Length of the Days and Nights 
in Jamaica is the ſame as in the middle Provinces of New Spain, 

they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities) The chief Commodities of this Ifland are Cocoa, 
Sugar. Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides; Copper, Piemento, or Ja- 
maica Pepper, Tortoiſe Shells, Wood for Dyers, and ſeveral Sorts of 
Drugs, &c. F 5 


Rarities.) This Iſland is furniſhed with ſome Springs of mineral 
Water; particularly two, whereof one is ſulphureous, and the other 
falt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the Place. 
(2.) In divers Parts of Jamaica grows that Fruit, called the Machi- 
nel Apple, which is very beautiful to the Eye, of a pleaſant Smell 
and 'T afte, yet mortal if eaten; whence ſome term it the Eve Apple. 
(3.) Here are many ſhining Flies, a kind of Cantharides, appearing 
of a green Colour in the Day time, but ſhining in the Nignt with 
ſuch a Luſtre, that one may ſee to read by the Light. (4.) Of all 
Creatures belonging to- this Iſland, the moſt remarkable is the Alli- 
gator, that deſtructive Animal, commonly harbouring in or near 
to Rivers or large Ponds, and may very fitly be reckoned the 7a- 
maicas Crocodile. Aitho' he be à very big Creature, about ten, fif- 
teen, ot twenty Foot in Length, yet he is hatched, of an Egg not 
larger than that of a Turkey. His Back being full of hard Scales, is 
impenetrable ; whereupon it is a difficult Matter to kill him, unleſs 
he receive a Wound in the Eye or Belly. He is an amphibious A- 
nimal, and to enable him either to walk upon dry Ground, or ſwim 

rd, | in 


in the Water, Nature hath furniſhed him both with Feet and Fins: 
In moving on the Land he's very ſwift, provided his Courſe be ſtrait 
forward, but extremely ſlow in turning, and therefore eafily avoided. 
Laſtly, in Jamaica are produced ſome rare Plants, much regarded 
by the inquiſi tiye Botayi/t. But for a particular Account of them, 
and all others, found both in this, and ſeveral.of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
J refer the Reader to a curious ry, 76: publiſhed ſome Years 
ago, 12 that great Promoter of natural Knowledge, the ingenious 
"A . Ee rot C1 x a 3 


gane. 


Archbjfhopricks, &c.) Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Uniyorſitier 
none. Sek | „ 


Manner;.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, heing Eng/iG, are 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Kingdom of Exgland, 
only with this Difference, that the ; Generality of 'em are fomewhat 
more viciouſly inclined; a Thing too common in moſt of our Weſ- 
tern Plantations. . ig vl 8 7229808 


Language.) This Iſland being entirely inhabited by Eng lißb, they 
retain, and ſtill uſe their own Natiye Language. EY 


Government.) Jamaica is | wholly ſubje& to the Crown of Eng- 
land, and ruled by a particular Governor, ſent thither by his Ma- 
jeſty the King of Great Britain. The Laws by which they are 
governed, are, as near as can be, thoſe of Eng/and. Here they have 
ſeveral Courts of Judicatory for hearing and determining of all 
Cauſes between Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſlance of th 


Governor, he is furniſhed with his Council to conſult with, whel 
Occaſion requires. 


Arms.] 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland are of the ſame Religi- 
on with that publickly profeſſed, and by Law eſtabliſhed in England; 
excepting the Negroe Slaves, who (both here, and in other Iſlands of 
the Englih Plantations) are fill kept in woful Ignorance; which is 
undoubtedly a grievous Scandal to our holy Profeſſion in general, 
and an abominable Shame to their reſpective Mafters in particular: 
But let ſuch Maſters know, That the Time is coming, when the 
[now] deſpiſed Souls of thoſe toiling Slaves will certainly be requir- 
ed at their Hands, | ON 


93, Bilan 


mar I'S Iſland, diſcovered by Columbus, 4nxo 1492. is 
| termed by the Spaniards, 1 by the French, 
Eſpagnole: by the Italiaus, Germans, and Engliſh, Hiſpaniola ; ſo 


called 
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called by the firſt Planters therein, viz. the Spaniards, as a Dimi- 


nuive of their own Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in Jamaica, 
being much infeſted with Morning Heats, which would be intole- 
table, were they not allayed by fome cooling Breezes in the After- 
neon. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hi/paniola, is that Part 
of the Ea#-Indian Ocean, lying between 105 and 112 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 17 ang 20 Degrees of South-Latitude. * 


. $5].] This Iſland is bleſſed with an extraordinary rich and fer- 
tile Soil. The Trees and Meadows in it are ſtill ſo green, that we 
may truly ſay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are 
ſaid to ripen in eighteen Days, and ſo rich and fruitful is the native 
Turf, that of ſeveral Grain the common Increaſe is an Hundred fold. 
Here is abundance of Palm-Trees of a prodigious Height and Big- 
nefs, in whoſe Body an Incifion being made near the Top, from 


| thence doth flow a Liquor, uſually cailed Pa/m-Wine, which being 


kept for ſome Time, fermenteth, and becometh very ſtrong. Here 
is alſo: abunCance of thoſe Trees termed Cabbage-7Trees, becauſe their 
Tops reſemble European Cabbage, and are commonly uſed as ſuch 
by the Spaniards, This Iſland is likewiſe ſtocked with good Store 


of Sugar-Canes, and ſome rich Mines of Gold. The Length of the 


Days and Nights in Hiſpaniola, is the fame as in the Middle Provin- 
ces of New-Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of La- 
titude. | EN | — 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Cattle, 
Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cochineel, Guiacum, &c. 


Rarities.) In this Iſland is ſome Store of Genippa-Trees, whoſe 
Fruit (about the Bigneſs of a Man's two Fiſts) being preſſed before 
thorough ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write withal, 
did it not diſappear entirely in nine or ten Days. (2.) Here grows 
another Tree, called Mananilla, or Dwarf- Apple-Tree, whoſe Fruitis 
of fo venomous a Quality, that if any Perſon eat thereof, he's inſtant · 
ly ſeized with an unquenchable Thirſt; and dies raving mad in a 
ſhort Time. (3.) Of the many Inſects belonging to this Iſland, the 
Glow worm, termed by theSpaniards Cochinillas, is moſt remarkable, 
and tha: chiefly for two little Specks on his Head, which by Night 
gives ſo much Light, that if a Perſon lay three or four of thoſe Crea- 
tures together, he may ſee to read the ſmalleſt Print. (40 In Hiſpa- 
niola are Spiders about the Bigneſs of an ordinary Hen's Egg, having 


Legs as long as Sea-Crabs of a middie Size. 'They are hairy all over, 


and have four black Teeth like Rabbits, and commonly bite very 


ſharply, but are not venomous. (5.) Moſt remarkable of all Crea- 


tures in this Iſland js the Cayman, commonly reckoned the Crocodile 
of Hiſpaniola, which being an Animal of a prodigious Bignels, is 8 
* LOSS. 1 Sa net D ; note 
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noted for his rare Sabtility in catching his Prey; for lying upon 3 
River fide, he ſo gathereth his Body together, that in Form he te- 
fembles exactly the large Trunk of an old Tree. Ia which Poſture" 
he continues, till Cattle, or other Creatures, come to the River to 
drink, when, to their Surprize, he ſuddenly ſprings up and aflaults; 
them: And {to enhance the Wonder) this ſtrange: Creature is ſaid td 
uſe yet à more ſtrange Stratagem to effect his End, for Travellers ge- 
nerally affirm of him, that before he lays himſelf (as aforeſaid) upon 
the River-ſide, he is employed for ſome Time in ſwallowing down 
ſeveral hundred Weight of ſmall-Pebble-Stones ; hy which additia- 
nal Weight of his Body, he can keep a faſter Hold of his Prey, aud. 
de the ſooner able to draw it into, and dive with it under Watz 
Vid. late Hidory of the Buccaneers in America, Part I. Chap 4. 


| Archbiſbopricks, 2 6.1 Here is one Archbiſhoprick, dix. that of St. 
Domingo. Suffragan to whom are St. Jago in Cuba, St. Jabs de. 
Porto- Rico, and Coro in Terra Firma. PC ge 


V. ver fies.) Univerſities, none. 4: mw | 5 Ry: "I 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (being moſtly ba- 
niards, with ſome French) are the fame in Manners with thoſe on 
the Continent. 1 i daI ͤͤ „ a 


Language.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Spaniards, and 
ſome French (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retaia and uſe their reſpettive * 
ternal Tongues. e rn 3 


Government.) This Iſland being wholly ſubject to the Crows of 
Spain (except the Weſtern Parts now poſſeſſed by the French) is ru- 
led by a particular Governor, appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, 
whoſe Power doth extend itſelf over all the Antilles belonging to 
Spain. ce e eee a 


Arms.] 


| Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Ifland, whether Spaniards or 
French, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe on the old Continent. 


| $ 6. Porto-Rico. 


* I S Iſland was termed S. Fohannis Inſula by Columbus, at his 
firſt Diſcovery thereof, and Boriguen by the Natives, but now 
Porto- Rico, from its chief City and Haven of that Name. The 

Soil is tolerably good in many Parts, and Air abundant'y temperate, 
except theſe Months immediately before and after the * and 
inter 
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Wiater Solſtice; From hence are exported Sugar-Canes, Ginger, 
Caſſia, and good Store of Hides. Here grow divers remarkable 
Trees, and ſome poiſondus Shrubs upon the Sea-ſide. The whole 
Iſland belonging to the Crown of Spuin, is ruled by a particular 
Governor ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty ; and the Inhabi- 
tants thereof being Spaniards, are the ſane in Manners, Language, 
and Religion, as elſewhere, either upon the old or new Continent. 


$. 7. The Caribbee Iſlands. 

HE Caribbees are reckoned that goodly Company of Iſlands, 
beginning at the Eaſt of Porto-Rico, and reaching South wards 
” almoſt to Terra Firma. They derive their Appellation from 
the Nature of their Inhabitants, who (when firſt diſcovered) were 
generally Cannibals, the Name of Caribbees being of the ſame Impor- 
tance. Taken altogether, they come neareſt in Form to the Seg- 
ment of a great Circle, and are in Number about thirty ; the chief 
of which [proceeding from North to South] with their preſent Poſ- 
ſeſſors, are as follow: | 


. 


Anguilla — 1 The Eagliſb, but little eſteemed. 


St. Martin — The French and Dutch. 
Sancta Crux — The French. 
| Barbada —— The Englifs, but of ſmall Account, 
| St. Chriflophers | The Englih and French. 
Newis or Mevis | « | The Engli/h. | 
| 4ntego — = | The Engliſh. . 
I Montſerrat — | & | The Eagliſ, but moſtly inhabitedby /i. 
YN 4 Guadalnpa —+ © The French. 112 7 | 3-4 
N | Marigalant — 3 | The French, 
| Dominica — 2 The E agliib and Natives. 
Martinico S. | The French. 
Barbadoes— | < | The Esglißb. 
J St. Lucia = 2755 4 Dutch, ef [latter 
| Sr. Vincent — e Engliſo and Dutch, eſpecially the 
| Grenada —— — v 4 
L Tobago —) Tue Zzglhfp. 


: Of all the Caribbee Iſlands belonging to the Englih, the moſt re- 
markable (upon ſeveral Accounts) is Barbadoes. Of it therefore in 
particular " | 
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BARBADOES. 


Name.] HIS Iſland is termed by the Spaniards, Barbadas ; 
Wks by the French, Bar bade or Barboude ; by the Italians, 
Germans, and Engliſh, Barbadees ; but why ſo called, we can give 
no Account, the Name being an Indian Appellation, It was diſ- 
covered in the Reigu of King James I. by Sir VMillam Curten, dri ven 
upon its Coaſts by Streſs of Weather. Meeting with no Inhabitants 
at his Arrival, and finding the Nature of its Soil to be inviting, the 
Englifs, upon his Return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want 
of Trade, were reduced to great Extremity, - till aboat the Year 
1627. when they began to plant it to purpoſe. Sts £23 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 
eight Months, yet in ſome meaſure qualified by cold Breezes of 
Wind, which riſing with the Sun, blow commonly from the North 
Eaſt by Eaft, unleſs there happens a Tornado, and grow freſher as 
_the Sun mounteth ap. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Barb+- 
does is Part of the Eaft-Indian Ocean, between 118 and 119 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Sail.) This Iſland (not above eight Leagues in Length, and five 
in Breadth, where broadeſt) is bleſſed with a Soil wonderfully fer- 
tile. Generally taken, tis not above one or two Foot thick. Yet 
that ſmall Depth of Earth reſembles, in a Manner, one continued 
hot Bed, being almoſt every where grounded with white ſpungy 
Lime-Sto==:, Which retain and reflect the ſolar Heat, piercing thro* 
the over-ſpreading Mould. Whereupon the Iſland beareth Crops all 
the Year round, and its Trees, Planta, and Fields, appear always 
green. But in this, and the Iſland of Famraca, were formerly Moun- 
tain Cabbage-Trees of a prodigious Height. The Length of the 
Days and Nights in Barbadoes is the ſame as in thoſe Parts of Neco- 
Spain, lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


 Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Sugars, 
Indico, Cotton Wool, Ginger, Log-Wood, Fuſtick, Ligaum Vite, 
Sc. and thoſe in ſuch Abundance, that ſome hundred Sail of Ships 
do yearly receive their Loadings here. anon 


Rarities.) In the Iſland of Barbadees are Ants of a very big Size, 
who build tneir Neſts with Clay and -Lome againſt the Body of 
a Tree, or Wall of an Houſe, and that to the Bigneſs of ordinary 
Bee- Hives, and thoſe divided into a great many Cells. (2.) Here 
are ſome Snakes of a conſiderable Length and Bigneſs, that fre- 

uently ſlide up and down the Wall of a Houſe, and out of one 
Room into another, with wonderful Agility of Body. (34298 
* cs | ater 


_- 
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Water of that Rivulet (commonly called Tugh-River) hath upon its 
Surface in many Places a certain oily Subſtance, which being eare- 
fully taken off, and kept a little Time, is fit to burn in Lamps like 
ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are divers large and hideous Caves, (ſome 
of which are big enough to contain five hundred Men) and ſeveral 
remarkable Trees, particularly the Calibaſb, Paimete, Roucon, and 
that which goes by the vulgar Name of the Poiſon- Tree. (f.) Among 
ſome rare Inſects to be ſeen upon this Iſland, we may reckon tho ſe 
ſmall Flies (termed Cayouyon) moſt obſervable, and that chiefly for 
| os my Rees which give a mighty Luſtre in the Night-time while 
they By So © 7, . TL n e 


Arthbiſbopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſi ties, 
none, Ns nes hr A 2 e N 


Manners] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (excluding the Negroes) 
being moſtly Engliſb, are much the the {ame in Behaviour and Man- 
ner of Living with tboſe here in England. Et 


Language.] What we have ſaid of the Inhabitants in teſpect of 

anners, the ſame may be affirmed of them in Point of Language. 
As for the Negroes, the-generality of them (if any confiderable 
Time upon the Iſland) do alſo underſtand, and ſpeak. EAglis. 


Government.) This Iſland belonging to the Crown of England. 
is ruled by a particular Governor appointed and ſent hither by his 
Majeſty the King ot Great-Britain. He with his Council do diſcuſs 
all Matters of Importance; and the: better to quell any Inſurrection 
that may be made (eſpecially by the Slaves) he ftill keeps a ſtand- 
ing Militia, conſiſting of two Regiments of Horſe, and ſive of Foot, 
always in Readineſs upon a Call. The Laws by which this Iſland 
is governed (except ſome By-Acts, which immediately concern the 
Plantation) are the ſame with thoſe of Englund. The Iſland being 
divided into four Circuits, in each of them is eſtabliſned an in- 
ferior Court of Judicatory for hearing all Manner of Civil Cauſes ; 
from whieh Courts, Appeals may be made to the ſupreme Court: 
And for due Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Criminal Matters, here are 
yearly-held five Seſſions. When there appears a real Neceſſity of 
making new Laws (which muſt never contradict theſe of England) 
or abrogating old ones, the Governor calis an Aſſembly for that 
End. This Aſſembly reſembles, in ſome Manner, our Engl; Par- 
liament ; for the Governor being reckoned: Supreme, thoſe of his 
Council are as ſo many Peers; and two Burgeſſes choſen out of each 
Pariſh, repreſent the Body of the People. DIS #99127 


Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding make Profeſſion of the ſame 
Religion, with PALE ly owned, and by Law eftabliſhed in Exg- 
land. As for the egros · Hlaves, their Lot bath hitherto been, and 
ſtill is, to ſerve fuch Chriſtian Maſters, who fufficiently declare what 
Leal they have for their Converſion, by unkindly uſing aſexjious Di- 
vine ſome Time "80, when only propoſing to endeavour the lame. 


I am very ſenſible of 4 vulgar Opinion hitherto current among our 


EngliſPlanters, viz. ThatSlave doceaſe to BeSlaves rubin once bay- 


tixed. But how current ſoever ſuch an Opinion hath hitherto been, 
and may ſtill obtain with ſome, tis but à groundleſs Imagination, 
and a vulgar Error at beſt. For there is no Law either in the Old or 
New Teſtament againſt Slavery in general ; nor any Inhibition of 
Chriſtian Slaves in particular, in the whole Body of the Civil Law, 
ſo far as I can learn from thoſe whoſe Studies bend that way. Be- 


his Epiſtle have told Philemon, That *twas againſt the Chriſtian Law 
to keep ſuch ? But we find, that the Strain of that Epiſtle runs 


Otherwiſe. 
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THE Lutayes (ſo called from Lucayone; the biggeſt of em all) 
| are thoſe ſeveral Iſlands lying North of Cuba and Hiſpaniole. 
They belong moitly to the Spaniards, and the chief of then 
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Of theſe Iſlands, Bahama may be reckoned the moſt — 
and that chiefly. for the famous rapid Channel between that Hani 
and the Main, thro? which the Span⁰iν Fleets uſually paſs in their 
Return from Mexico to Furope; a Paſſage equally fatal to the S- 
niard, as" fortunate to the Engliſh : Fatal to the former far ſome 
dreadful Shipwrecks ſuſtained therein; and fortunate to the latter, 


5 
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| for vaſt Quantities of Plate recovered by ſkilful Divers. This Iffand 


is allo obſervable for ſeveral unrommon Inſects found upon it, par- 


4 


ticularly the Bahama Spider,” already mentioned, p. 338. 
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"THE Sotovento_ Hands are thoſe lying along the Northern Coaſt 
1 of Terra Firma. They belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and 
received the Title Sotowento_(quaſs ſub vento) from them, becauſe 
they appeared to the Leeward of 85 Fleet coming down before the 
Wind to enter the Gulf of Mexico. The chief of ſuch Iſlands _ 


( Trinidada — 
I Margarita-——— 
I | Tortugg—— 
Orebilla 
Rocca — 
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'  Trinidada (termed by the Natives Sam/onate) is obſervable for be- 
ing a noted Place of Bartery between the Inhabitants of New Spain, 
thoſe of Peru. And Margarita is much frequented: upon the 
Account of Pearl Fiſhery, from whence it derives its Name. The 
reſt are not of any great Moment. 8 2 


. 10, Bermudas;” 


f Name.] 5 9 H 18. little Cluſter of Iſlands (lying above five hun- 


I dred Leagues Eaſt of Florida) is termed by the 1:ali- 
ans, Bermuda; by the French, Bermudes ; by the Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Eagliſb, Bermudas; ſo called from one John Bermudas, 
a Spaniard, who made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are o- 
therwiſe termed the 'Summer-T/ands, from Sir George Summers, an 
Eogliiman, who ſuffered Shipwreck near to them, Arno 1609. 


rel The Ain of theſe IIlande is reckoned extranrdinary health 


ful to breathe in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling, 
But when overcaſt at any Time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tem- 


peſt, attended with frightful Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of 
Eightning. 80 healthſul are theſe Iſlands to breathe in, that their 
Inhabitants (now in Number about four or five. Thouſand) are ſel · 
dom. viſited with Sickneſs, and generally arrive to a good old Age. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Bermudas is that Part of the Eaſt- 
Indian Ocean, lying between 113 and 114 Degrees of Longitude, 


with 32 and 33 Degrees of South Latitude. 
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Soil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands has been hitherto reckoned very 
rich and fertile, yielding the Labourer two Crops a Lear: and the 
Arable Ground is of ſuch an excellent Mould, that it affords nei- 
ther Sand, Flints, Pebbles, nor Stones ſo hard, as are fit to grind 
Knives. But how rich and plentiful ſvever theſe Iſlands have been 
heretofore, they are now upon the declining hand, and grow apace 
both poor and barren, For which is commonly aſſigned a iwofold 
Reaſon, wi. (1.). The Fall of their Cedars, which formerly did 


ſhelter their Fruit from hurtful Winds, whereas now they re conti- 


nually blaſted. . (z.) A certain Worm or Ant, which has lately bred 
ſo much among them, as to conſume the greateſt Part of theit 
Corn. The Length of the Days and Nights in Bermudas, is the 
ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Florida, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. © 


Commaditics.\) The chief Commodities of theſe Illands are O. 
ranges, Cochineel, Tobacco, Cedar-Wood, ſome Pearls, and Amber- 
gris in conſiderable Quantity, Ge. "7.07 | 


Rarities.) Obſervable are theſe Iſlands for nouriſhing no veno- 
mous Creature; none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live 


if brought thither. Here indeed are many Spiders, but thoſe no 
ways poiſonous, and very remarkable for their Webs, having the 


Reſemblance of Raw-Silk, and woven ſo ſtrong, that little Birds 
are ſometimes intangled in them. (2.) If Wells are dug in Bermu- 
4as above the Surface of the ſurrounding Ocean, theWater is ſweet 


and freſh ; but if lower, then ſalt or brackiſh ; and all of them 
have ſome ſenfible Flux and Reflux with the Sea. (3.) Upon the 


Coaſt of theſe Iſlands is ſometimes taken that remarkable Fiſh, 
termed the File-Fiſh; being ſo called from a Part of his Back-bone, 
which hath the exact Reſemblance of a File. 


Archbiſbopricks, c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
none. | | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Engiih, are 
much the ſame in Manners and Way of Living with thoſe here in 
England. | 7 ö 


Language.] What was ſaid of the Inhabitants of Bermudas in 
reſpect of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed of them in Point of 
Language. & 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being wholly ſubject, and of Right 
belonging to the Crown of Exgland, are ruled by a particular Go- 
vernor appointed and ſent thither by the King of England. 


| Arms.) 
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©" Religion.) The Religion here eſtabliſned, and publickly profeſſed, 
is the Proteſtant, according to the Reformation of the Church of 
England. MT ef ons ff bac oLts 

jk $. 11. Terra del Fuogo. 
T HTS is a large triangolar Tfland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral) 
Hing en the South Part of America, and ſeparated from the 
main Continent by the Streights of Magellan. It's called by che 
Name of Terra del Fuogo, becauſe (it Nen the firſt Diſcoverers 
thereof did obſerve ſome particular Yo/cano's upon it. Our Know. 


| ledge of this Iſland and its Inhabitants, is, at beſt, but very uncer- 


fain ; and almoſt every new Adventurer in theſe Parts of the 
World, gives us a new Relation of Things, Whoſoever therefore 
deſires a certain or ſatis factory Account, muſt defer his Enquiry to 


the better Diſcovery of After-times. 
And ſo much for America and its 1 ſands. 
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A brief Acco u of the European 
Plantations in Afia, Africa, and A. 
merica: As alſo ſome reaſonable 
Propoſals for the propagation, of the 
bleſſed Gos v E L in ah Pagan eu 
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N ravalng orgs the varigus Diviſions of Aa, Africa, and 
America, I have, under the Title of Government, tranſiently 
mentioned thoſe principal Kingdoms or States in Zurope, who 
are moſtly concerned in thoſe Countries; but fince a more particular 
Account of the ſame is deſired by ſome, I ſhall endeayour to do it in 
theſe following Lines; and then, by way of Concluſion to the whole 


— = 


Treatiſe, ſubjoin ſome Propoſals for the Propagation of the 


— 


bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries. To return to the firſt, 


; 


#094 


The'chief of the Furopzan Nations, who have any Footing in 
Afia, Africa, and America, are thele following, wiz. | 
The Englib, Tue French, 
The Spaniards, Pe Dutch, 
The Portugueze, The Danes. 


Of all theſe in Order. 
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F. 1. To the Engliþ belong 
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8 the Coaſt of Malabar. 
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Mindano, in the Iſland Mindano. 
Borneo, in the Iſland Borneo. 
Judda, upon the Red Sea. 
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Macaſſar, in the Iſles Celebes, but now expelled. 
Bantam in Java, till expelled by the Dutch, 1682, 
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In Africa is Chriftianburg, or St. French Xavier in Guinea.” 
In America is New Denmark, che North Part thereof. 


| Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Aa, Africa: 
and America : And to theſe we might have here added the late Set- 


tlement of the & cots at Darien, bad not that unfortunate Colony met 
with repeated diſmal Diſaſters. e the latter Part of ov 
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Some reaſonable Prarosa LS Hor the Propagation * the 
bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries: Eſpecially thaje 
"adjacent to the Engliſh Plantations in North Ame- 

"TICK. © 


Y what hath been briefly faid in. the 8 Treatiſe, con · 
cerning the State of Religion inall the Countries of the World, 

it may ſufficiently appear in general, 'That the Chriſtian Religion is 
of very ſmall Extent, if exactly compared with thoſe many and 
vaſt Countries, wholly overſpread with groſs Idolaters, numerous 
Mahometans, and many others, who either know not, or (at leaſt) 
own not. the bleſſed M. But more particularly, this great and 
ſad Truth may farther appear by the following Calculation, i 

ouſly made by ſome, * dividing 2 — World i into 4 my 
Parts, do find That 


XIX. oli a/c whe Blind and groſs FT Ray 5 
VI. fee, Turks, and Saracens. 
II. Sof'emarepoſiefiedby< Thoſe of the Greek Charch. | 


Thus Chr: fianity;taken' in its largeſt Latitude, eee * I 


portion tothe other groſly falſe Religions, than Five torwenty-five. This 
melancholy Conſideration doth force me to bewail that woſul Neglect 
of the del Part of the Chriftian Charch, for not being ſo diligent as 
others are, in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniſh 7 and that: 
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Part of the inhabited World. It's undoubtedly well known, that the 
effectual Performance of ſuch a Work as this, would require no in- 
conſiderable Stock of Money, it being row impractieable to make ſo- 
lemn Miſſions, or qualify Men for them without confiderable 
Charges, and yet a ſufficient Fund might be ſo eaſily raiſed, that 
none could reaſonably complain of the Burthen, ſhould the following 
Propoſals be ſo happily made, as to meet with a due Reception. 


% Did-every Freeholder of the Three Kingdoms advance only 
“ for one Year the five hundredth Part of his yearly Incomes. Did 
% thoſe Merchants of this great City, who are particularly con- 
<« cerned in our foreign Plantations, and daily employ great Multi- 
*« titudes of Pagan Slaves in their Service, allow the #2wvo hundredth 
„Part of one Year's Gain: And finally, did the Clergy. of the 
three Kingdoms, whoſe Zeal in ſuch a Matter would probably 
46 tranſcend others, appropriate to this pious Uſe Ore hundredth 
Part of their yearly Revenues. I ſay, did Prieſt and People 
thus unanimouſly combine together in carrying on this moſt Chri- 
« ſtian Defign, what an eaſy Matter were it, in a ſhort Time, to 
* raiſe ſuch a Fund of Money, that the annual Intereſt thereof 
© might ſufficiently ſerve to ſend yearly ſome pious: and able Di- 
« vines into all Quarters of the World? And fince rational Methods 
© might be taken, to have ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught in our 
4 own Ifland, a conſiderable Part of the aforeſaid Money might be 
« likewiſe employed to educate a competent Number of young 
« Students of Theology in theſe foreign Languages, which Number 
<« being till continued, would ſerve, as a choice Nurſery, to afford a 
« conſtant Supply of able Men, who might yearly go abroad and 
e be ſufficiently qualified at their firſt Arrival, to undertake the great 
Work for which they were ſent.” 5 e 45 


But ſince the latter Part of the foregoing Propoſal, which imports, 
that Europeans might learn ſome of the preſent Iadian Languages, 
doth ſeem impraQticable to ſeveral, by reaſon of the prodigious Mul- 
titude of thoſe Pagan Tongues, and their vaſt Variety of quite dif- 
ferent Dialects, eſpecially thoſe now in uſe among the uncivilized 
Natives of "North America, Then we may follow the Example of 
ac the ancient Romans, whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt it was to ex- 
% tend their own-Language with their Conqueſt 5 and ſo extinguiſh, 
in Proceſe of Time, the very Dialect of the Conquered. Did we 
< this in all Parts of our Weſtern Empire, which might probably 
te be accompliſhed in a few Generations, by duly e- ſome 
„Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Natives, and thoſe to 
* endeavour, in the moſt alluring Manner, to inftru& the younger 
Sort of the /ruians in the Engl; Tongue. Then in the next 
or following Age, we might addreſs our ſelves to thoſe blind 
Gentiles in out own Language, and ſo inſtilling in them by De- 
. grees the Principles of Chriſtianity, might thereby, in a _ | 
4281 ä 5 „% Hime 


P | id 
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« Time, bring in many Thouſands of Souls to the Sheep-fold of 
< the Paſtor and Biſhop of our Souls.” I think ic needleſs to ex- 
preſs how commendable ſuch a Defign would be in itſelf; and how 
deſirable the Promotion thereof ſhou!d be to all who ſtile themſelves 
Chriſtians, of what Party or Profeſſion foever they are. And 1 
humbly ſappoſe it might be a Work (if unanimouſly minded by Chri- 
ſtians) more becoming the Followers of the Prince of Peace, than to 
be Abettors of the frequent Jars and Broils of Chriſtendum. Beſides, 
there is certainly nothing that could prove more beneficial to the pub- 
lick Good of this Nation, and particular Intereſt of the Crown of 
England; for did moſt (or many) of the Natives underſtand or ſpeak 
our own Language; then might we not thereby more exactly diſ- 
cover the inland Parts of tbeſe Countries, and with greater Security 
improve them to the greateſt Advantage? Might we not thereby 
make Multitudes of idle, wandring Indians very uſeful to our Exg- 
lib Colonies ; and then chiefly employ Furopeans for the Guard and 
Safety of the Country. Yea, did many of the Natives but tolerably 
underſtand and ſpeak the Engliſß Tongue, then might we not (in 
all human Appearance) civilize them-entirely in a ſhort Time, and 
ſo add many Thouſands of new Engliſb Subjects to the Fagliſſß Em- 
pire ? All which are morally impoſſible now to be done, ſince the 
numerous Dialects of their barbarous Jargon, together with their 
own Barbarity, are as ſo many Bars againſt ſuch Undertakings. 


©. Great Sirs, | _ CES. 
Pardon theſe PRoPOsALs here offered to the ſerious Conſideration 
of thoſe whom they chiefly concern; and give me Leave to declare 
unto you, how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the 
Good of his Church, and Honour of our Nation ; did we fincerely 
.endeavour to- extend the Limits of our Saviour's Kingdom with 
thoſe of our new Dominions ; and to Ipread the true reformed Reli- 
gion, as far as the Engliſb Sails have done for Traffick, With what 
Anxiety of Mind, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the re- 
moteſt Countries of the World? And all to heap up a little White 
and yellow Earth, or to purchaſe ſome Things (called precious by Man) 
which [abſtracting human Fancy] do differ nothing from common 
Pebble Stones; and yet what a ſupine Neglect doth attend us, in 
doing that which would bring more Honour to our holy Religion, 
and prove at laſt more profitable to our ſelves than the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the Treaſures in the Univerſe ! What a lamentable 
Thing it is, that thoſe very Indians, who border upon the Englib 
Pale (not to mention ſome thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in our 
Service) ſhould i]! continue in moſt wretched Ignorance, and in- 
ſtead of knowing and worſhipping the True God, ſhould as yet re- 
verence not only Stocks andStones, but alſo adore the Devi himſelf! * 
-Chriftians ! Shall we covet and thirſt after their Talents of Gold, 
and yet keep hid in a Napkin that Talent intruſted to us? Shall we 
greedily bereave them of their precious Pearls, and not declare _ 
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them the Knowledge of the Pearl of Price? No! No! Let us not 


act as others have done, in making Gold our God, and Gain the 
ſole Deſign of our Trading. But let us effectually improve thoſe 
choice Opportunities, now in our Hands, for the fingular Glory of 
our great God, and of Jeſus Chrift our bleſſed Redeemer. And let 
our Planters duly conſider, That to extirpate Natives, is rather a 
Aupplanting than planting a new Colony; and that its far more ho- 
nourable to overcome Paganiſm in one, than to deſtroy a thouſand 


Pagans. Each Convert is a Congueſt. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Gordon's Grammar. 
7 BEING | 


A TABLE of the Situation, Latitude, and 
Longitude of the moſt material Places in the World, 
but more particularly adapted to the preceding 
Geographical Grammar. | e 


-—- 
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| The Uſe of the following TABL „. 


In the firſt Column are tbe Names of the Places in an Alphabetical 
Order as in common Dictionaries, and theſe Names are always fol- 
lowed by one or two more in the ſame Line. Where there is but one 
Name follows that T. the Place, it fignifies the Kingdom or Part of 
the World in which it is ftuate ; as Delft, Holland, fgnifies that 

Delft 75 in Holland: But auhere there are two Names, the firſt is 
the Province ar Diviſſon, and the ſecond the Kingdom or Part of the 
World, as Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, imports that Embden 


is in Weſtphalia, which is a Province of Germany: and ſo in others. 


| A {© + | Latitude. | Longitude. 

A Bbeville, Picardy, France 59'9 Nj 2 24 E 
Abo, Finland, Sweden 50 20 NI 24 57 E 
Acnin, Sumatra, Eaſt-Indies 4 40 N 93 15 E 
Acqui, Montferrat, Italy - [44 13 NI 10 22 E 
Adrianople, Turkey, Errope 443 33 NI 27 24 E 
Agen, Guienne, France 44 13 Nj. 0.36 E 
Agra, a Capital in the Mogul's Empire 20 o NI 79 24 E 
Agria, Hungary 48 2 NI 18 OE 
Aichſtat, Franconia, Germany 148 46 N 10 50 E 
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400 A TABLE. . 
ILatitude. Longithle. 
Aix, Provence, France ; 43 4 NI 5 44 E 
Aix le Chapelle, Weſtphalia, Germany 50 48 N| 7 OE 
Aibert, Gaſcony, France 44 14 NI O 56 W 
Alby, Languedoc, Franſge 43 43 NI 2 4.E 
Alba Regalis, Hungary; —. 4 NI 18 35 E 
Alcala, New Caſtile, Spain 49 30 NI 3 20 E 
Alcantara, Extremadura, Spain 39 15 NI 5 45 W 
Alcaran, New Caſtile, Spain 39 o N I 50 W 
Alencon, Normandy, France ' 10 31 NI o 16 E 
Aleppo, Syria, Aſia 37 O NI 41 20 E 
Alexandria, Egypt, Africa 31 25 NI 30 50 E 
Alexandretta, Syria, Aſia 37 10 N | 37 50 E 
Algiers, Barbary, Africa - 36 20 N| 2 10 E 
Alicant, Valencia, Spain 37 45N] o 16E 
Almeria, Granada, Spain N 35 50 N 1 
Amand, Bourbon, France | . 146 32 NI 2 10 E 
- Amberg, Bavaria, Germany 49 26 N[-13 OE 
Ambrun, /ze Embrun THANK © A 
Amiens, Picardy, France 40 30 NI 2 50 E 
Amſterdam, Holland 52 29 NI 5 4 E 
Ancona, Italy 5 143 30 NI 14 30 E 
Angers, Orleans, France 147 27 NE II E 
Angoleſme, Orleans, France 145 2 ; Nj o 32 W 
Angiera, Milan, Italy | i SN” 9 50 E 
Annacy, Savoy, Italy 45 56 NI 6 40 E 
Antibe, Provence, France 143 15 N] 8 9E 
Antwerp, Brabant 30 51 16 NI 4 10 E 
Antequera, Granada, Spain 436 40 NI 4 O 
Aouſte, Piedmont, Italy + 45 40 NI 7 30 E 
Apenzel, Switzerland 46 50% NI 10.44 E 
Appenrade, Slefwick, Denmark $55 26 NI 10 30 E 
Apfte, Provence, France ä 43 50 NI 5 56 E 
Aquila, Naples, Ita -,* 142 18 NI 14 25 E 
 Araada, Old Caſtile, Span 14 20 N 3 oO W 
Archangel, Ruſſin 1464 50 N 40.10 E 
Andres, Picardy, France 50 35 NI 1 50 E 
Arhuſen, Jutlend, Denmark C. 
- Arica, Peru, South-America 5+, 18 50 8 7465 50 W 
Arles, Provence, France 43 15 N 4 10 E 
Armentiers, Flanders 50 45 NI 2 5 E 
Aſperoſa, Romania, Turkey 440 50 = 25 45-E 
Altracan, near the Caſpian Sea, Moſcov 46 50 NI 51 30 E 
Aſti, Piedmont, Italy | 44 40 N ö 8 32 E 
Aſtorgos, Leon, Spain Nm 42 29 NIS 30 E 
1 Athens, 


A FALSE 401 
| | Latitude. | Longitude. 
Athens, Greece 37 25 NP 23 40 B15 
Avignon, Provence, France 43 15 N 4 40 E 
Ausburg, Suabia, Germany 47 55 VI 10 45 E 
Autun, Burgundy, France 46 38 VI 4 25 E 
Aux, Gaſcony, France 43 5o r wig E 
Axiopoli, Bulgaria, Turkey 44 30 NI 25 30 E 
Babylon, Chaldea 34 30 NI 48 35 E 
Badajor, Extremadura, Spain 38 40 M 6 O E 
Baden, Suabia, Germany 148 38 N 8 OE 
Bagdal, Meſopotamia, Aſia 33 0 NEUN ö 
Bagnialuc, ; Boſnia, Turkey 44 25 NU 15 30 E 
Bahus, Norway 58 14 NU 13 4E 
Balaguer, Catalonia, Spain 41 30 M O 16 E 
Balbaſtro, Arragon, Spain 41 46 Nj o 14 * 
Baldivia, Chili,* South-America 40 o Sþ 78 0 W 
Bamberg, Franconia, Germany 49 35 MI 11 10 E 
Barbadoes, Weſt- Indies 13 10 N 59 48 . 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain 41 100 MM 2 oE - 
Barn, Naples, Italy 41 7 NI 30 K 
Barletta, Naples, Italy _ 141 20 NP G E:+ 
Barleduc, Champagne, France 48 44 N E 
Baſil, Switzerland - 47 34 N4 8 4£E 
| Batavia, Java, Eaſt- Indies 6 30 8106 30 E 
Bayonge, Gaſcony, France 43 30 M 1 10 
Beauvais, France : 49 20 M 1 30 2 
Beaufort, Anjou, France 47 20 M O 5 E 
Beaujeau, Lionois, France 45 0 VI 435 E ( 
Belvedre, Naples, Italy . 39 35 N4:16 24 E 
Belgrade, Servia 45 O NI 18 20 E 
Benevente, Spain | 41 55 NE 5 10 W 
Beneventum, Naples, ly 41 13 WN ig 34 B 
Bengal, Indiga 21 OMS OE 
Bergamo, Italy 14548 NÞ-948 E 
Bergen, Norway. | 160 o Nj] S 25 E 
Berlin, Upper Saxony, Gorthany 52 10 VI 13 30 KE 
Bern, Switzerland +- | 47 o MH 
Beſancon, Burgundy, France 47 10 N| 6 15 KE 
Bielſk, Poland 152 50 NI 24 15 BF: * 
Bielha, Ruſſia : 55 36 Nj 33 15 E 
Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain 43 10 3 0 
1 —— ur 47 15 Nj 30 20 E -- 


Biorneburgh, Finland, Sweden 


Blois, Orleanois, France 
Bologna, or Boulogne, Italy 
Bologne, Picardy, France 


Bonn, Lower- Rhine, Germany 


Borkholm, Oeland, Sweden 
Boſleduc, Brabant, Flanders 
Boſton, New- England 
Bourdeaux, Guienne, France 
Boulogne, Modena, Italy 
Bourges, Orleanois, France 
Braga, Portugal 


Brandenburgh, Upper-Saxony, Germany 


Breſt, Bretagne, France 
Breda, Spaniſh-Provinces 


Bremen, Weſtphalia, Germany 


Brefcia, Venice, Italy 
Breſlaw, Bohemia, Germany 
Brieux, Bretagne, France 
Briancon, Dauphine, France 
Briſtol, England 
Brill, Holland 
Brindifi, Naples, Italy 
Brixen, Auſtria, Germany 
Brunſwick, Germany 


Bruges, 


Flanders 
Bruſſels, Flanders 


Brugencia, Genoa, Italy 
Buda, Lower-Hungary 
Budiſſen, Luſatia, Germany 


- £3 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain 
Caen, Normandy, France 


Cagliari, Sardinia, Mediterranean 


Cahors, Guienne, France 
Cairo, Egypt, Africa 
Calais, France 


Calmar, Sweden 


Calahorra, Old- Caſtile, Spain 
Calecute, Eaſt- Indies 


Cambray, France 
Camin, Pomerania, 


Germany 


Candia, in Candia-Iſland 


— 


— 


A TABLE. 


Latitude. | Longitude. 
62 12 NI 22 30 E 
47 30 NI 1 20 E 
44 20 NI 120 E 
50 36 NI 150E 
50 30 NI 7 28 E 
57 10 NI 18 40 E 
51 30 NU 5 5 E. 
42 10 NI 67 o E 
44 55 NI o 45 E 
44 15 NI 11 56 EK 
46 54 NI 2 26 E 
41 30 NI 7 50 E 
52 10 NI 12 30 E 
48 34 NF 4 28 E 
51 30 NI 4 15 E 
53 0 NI 8 48 E 
45 36 N 10 2 E 
51 5 NI 16 35 
48 30 NI 235 E 
44 50 NI 6 20 E 
51 33 NI 2 34 W 
51 55 NI 6 15 E 
40 m 18 2 
6 2 11 40 E 
oh 55 N 11 30 
115 N 3 20 E 
50 48 NL 4 5 E 
44 28 NI 10 3 E 
45 O NI 16 55 E 
50 50 NI 14 40 E 
36 5 NI. 5 4 W 
49 5 NI o 30 W 
39 10 NI 9 26 E 
44 26 NI 1 34 E 
30 10 NI 31 30 E 
g1 o NI 2 OE 
56 55 NI 17 20 E 
41 52 NI 2 O W 
11 o NI 74 50 E 
50 10 NI 3 15 E 
53 54 N 15 15 E 
34 55 NJ 24 50 E 
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A TTL 


Canterbury, Kent, England 
Candea, Ceylon, Eaſt- Ind ies 
Cape of Good- Hope 

Capra, Naples, Italy 7 
Carthagena, Murcia, Spain 
Carthage, Barbary, Africa 
Caſal, Milan, Italy ; 
Caſtillen, Guienne, France 
Caſchaw, Hungary 

Catanea, Sicily 

Cattaro, Dalmatia 

Caudebeck, Normandy, France 
Ceva, Piedmont, Italy 

Ceuta, Africa | 

Chalons, Champagne, France 
Chambery, Savoy, Italy 
Chimera, Epirus, Turkey 
Chriſtianſtad, Gothland, Sweden 
Clauſenburgh, Tranfilvania 
Clermont, Lionois, France 
Cleves, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Coblentz, Lower Rhine, Germany 
Cochin, Malabar, Afia 

Cochin China, Eaſt-Indies, Afia 
Coimbra, Biera, Portugal 
Cologne, Germany 

Compoſtella, Gallicia, Spain 
Conſtance, Suabia, Germany 
Conſtantinople, Romania, Turkey 
Conza, Naples, Italy 

Conteſſa, Macedonia, Turkey 
Copenhagen, Zeland, Denmark 
Cork, Ireland | 

Coria, Extremadura, Spain 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey 
Coſmopoli, on the Iſland Elba, Ital 
Coſenza, Naples, Italy | 
Coſſana, Naples, Italy © 
Coutance, Normandy, France 
Cracow, Poland 

Cremona, Milan, Italy 

Caſco, Peru, South America 
Cyprus Iſland, Levant 


| Latitude. 
51 10 N 
7 30 N 


34 25 8 
41 8 N 


37 0 N 


44 32 N 


37 20 N 
41 50 N 


48 50 N 
45 38 N 


47 20 N 


45 40 N 
51 40 N 


- o N 


10 oN 
13 N 
39 50 N 
50 40 N 
42 45 N 
47 20 N 


40 45 N 


15 40 N 
51 45 N 


38 0 N 


42 30 N 


39 15 N 
40 12 N 
49 10 N 
50 15 N 
45 10 N 
12 20 8 


35 0 N 


35 0 N. 
45 5 NL 


48 30 N al 


49 36 N 
43 56 N 
35 50 N 


39 25 N 
56 35 NY 


41 40 N]- 
40 55 Ny 


39 20 N 


| Longitude. 
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| D. 

Dantzick, Poland 
Dardanells, Turkey | 
Darmſtat, Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Delft, Holland - | 
Derbent, near the Caſpian Sea 
Deventer, United Provinces | 
Deux-ponts, Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Die, Dauphine, France 
Dijon, Bourgogne, France 

Dole, Bourgogne, France 
Dort, Low Countries, Holland 
Doway, Flanders 
Dreſden, Saxony, Germany 
Drontheim, Norway 
Dublin, Ireland 
Dunkirk, France 

Durazzo, Albania,, Turkey 
Duſseldorp, Weſtphalia, Germany 


| E. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Elbing, Poland | 
Ellenera, Extremadura, Spain 
Elſingborg, Schonen, Sweden 
Embden, Weftphala, Germany 
Embrun, Upper Dauphine, France 
Enchuyſen, Holland 
Epheſus, Natolia, Afia 
Erfort, Saxony, Germany 
Eſſeck, Sclayonia 
Eftella, Navarre, Spain 
Evora, Portugal 
Evureux, | Normandy, France 
Eyſenach, Saxony, Germany 


Ferrara, Italy ß 

Feurs, Lionois, France 

Fermo, 'Tuſcany, Italy 

Fez, Barbary, Africa 

Finale, Genos, Italy 

St Florence, Tuſcany, Italy 

dt. Flour, or Flerus, Lionois, France 
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II12 10 E 


3 50 E 
14 48 E 
3 50 E 
8 25 E 


N11 45 E 


3 10 E 


Fontarabig 


Fontarabia, Biſcay, Spain 
Frankfort on the Oder, Germany 
Frankfort oz the Main, Germany 
Freiſingen, Bavaria, Germany 
Freiberg, Suabia, Germany 
Frejuls, Provence, France 
Furneſs, Flanders | 
Furſtenburg, Suabia, Germany 


| ; -- 
Gallipoli, Romania, Turkey 
Gelders, Gelderland 
Geneva, Savoy, Italy 
Genoa, Italy. ? 
Ghent, Flanders 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, Spain 
Girona, Catalonia, Spain 
Gifors, Normandy, France 
Glaſcow, Scotland 
Glatz, Bohemia, Germany 
Gneſna, Poland 
Goa, | Eaſt-Indies 
Gombroon, Perfian Gulf 
Gottenburg, Sweden 
Gran, Hungary 
Granada, Granada, Spain 
Gratz, Auſtria, Germany 
Graveiing, Flanders 
Grenoble, Dauphine, France 
 Grodno, Lithuania, Poland 
Groeningen, Holland | 
Guadix or Gaudix, Granada, Spain 
Guadalaxara, New Caſtile, Spain 
Gyulla, Hungary _ 


Hague, Holland . 

Hall, Suabia, Germany 

Hamburg, Denmark 

Hanaw, Upper Rhine, Germany 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany A 
Harlem, Holland Hh. EET 
Heidelberg, Lower Rhine, Germany 
Helmſtat, Saxony, Germany 5 
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Hermanſtat, Tranſilvania 
Hildeſheim, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Hoen- Zolern, Suabia, Germany 
Hueſca, Saragoſa, Spain 
Hulſt, Flanders | 


Jaca, Arragon, Spain 


Jaen, Granada, Spain 
Jaicza, Boſnia, Turkey 


James Town, Virginia, North America 


Jeruſalem, Paleſtine, Aſia 


| 11 Bavaris, Germany 


Inſpruck, Auſtria, Germany 


Iſpahan, Ancient Parthia, Perſia 


Juanagorod, Ingria, Muſcovy 
Judenberg, Auſtria, Germany 
828 Weſtphalia, Getmany 
urea, Piedmont, Italy 

| K. : 
Kaffa, Crim Tartary, Turkey 
Kaminiack, Podolia, Poland 
Kaniſcha, Hungary 

Kargapol, Ruſha 

Kexholm, Finland, Sweden 
Kimi, Lapland, Sweden 
Kiow, Ukrain, Poland 
Konningſburgh, Pruſſia, Poland 
Konizeck or Konicz, Poland 


+7 
Langrez, Champagne, France 
Lanciano, Naples, Italy 

Lancicio, Poland | 

Lanſpergh, Poland | 

Landau, Suabia, Germany 
Laodicea, Natolia, Aſia 

Laon, Laonoiſe, France 

Larifla, Theſſaly, Turkey in Europe 
Larta, Epirus, Greece (now Turkey) 
Lauback, Auſtria, Germany | 
Lawenberg, Saxony, Germany \ 
Legorn or Leghorn, Tuſcany, Italy 


A'TABLE 


* 


Latitude. 
46 45 N 
51 45 N 
48 40 N 
4¹ 45 N 
51 20 N 


37 oN 


37 20 NI 


| Longitude, 


22 
to 
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o E 
15 E. 
10 E 
20 W 
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AT ABL E. 407 
8 | Latitude | Longitude 
Lemburgh, Poland 149 50 NIZz5 Is R 
Leon, Aſturia, Spain 142 34 NIS o W 
Leopoldſtat, Hungary 148 45 N18 40 E 
Lepanto, Achaia, Turkey 138 30 N20 40 E 
Lerida, Catalonia, Spain 41 15 Nl o4QE 
Lewardin, Weſt-Frieſland, Holland 53 O NI 6 30 E 
Leyden, Holland 52 10 NI 4 30 E 
Leypſick, Germany 50 co NI12 50 E 
Leige, Spaniſh-Provinces 50 25 NI 5 35 E 
Lima, Peru, South- America 11 30 8 78 4o0 W 
Limoges, Guienne, France 45 40 NI 1 30 E 
Limburgh, Spain | 50 20 NI 6 20 E 
Lingen, Weſtphalia, Germany 52 25 NI 7 38 E 


Lintz, Auſtria, Germany 
Lip or Lippa, Tranfilvania 
Liſle, Flanders * 

Liſbon, Portugal 

Livorn, /ee Leghorn 

Logi, Milan, Ita 
Logronna, Old-Caftile, Spain 
Lombes, Gaſcony, France 


LONDON, Metropolis of England 


Loretto, Tuſcany, Italy 
Louvain, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Lubeck, Holflein, Denmark 


Lublin, Poland 


Lucca, Tuſcany, Italy 

Lucern, Switzerland 

Lugo, Gallicia, Spain 

Lunden, Gothland, Sweden 
Luxemburgh, Saxony, Germany 
Luxemburgh, France | 
Lions, Lionois, France 


Madagaſcar, Africa 

Madrid, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Maeſtricht, Spaniſh Provinces 
Magdeburgh, Saxony, Germany 


Majorca, in the Mediterranean 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France 


Malaga, Granada, Spain 
Malta, near Sicily, Mediterranean 
Malacca, in the Eaft-Indies 


48 10 Nj14. 30 E 
45 50 NIS 40 E 


50 40 NI 2 50 E 
38 4c N 3 20 W 
> > o E 
42 10 NI 2 12 E 
43 30 NICI Is E 
51 32 Nj o o 
43 36 N14 38 E 
50 40 N 445 E 
54 10 NIII 20 E 
51 18 Nleg o E 
43 50 ᷣ NIII OE. 
46 42 NI 8 25 E 
42 50 Ni 6 42 E 
55 30 N13 25 E 
53 10 NIIO 40 E 
49 20 NI 6 12 E 
45 40 NU 4 40 E 
19 29 Nj43 55 E 
1 120 W 
50 34 NI 5 45 E 
51 45 Nji2 30 E 
39 © 2 30 E 
48 38 NI 2 20 W 
36 O NI 3 56 W 
35 80 N III o E 
2 8 NI 100 25 E 
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Mansfield, Saxony, G 
Mantua, Italy 
Manfredonia, Naples, 
Marpurg, Germany 
Marſeilles, Provence, 


Maſa or Maſſa, Tuſcapy, Ttaly 


Meaux, Iſle of France 
Mechlin or Malines, Sp 
Medina-Sidonia, Andal 


* Ba Frande 
ermaay 


uſia, Spain 


Meiſſen, Upper · Saxony, Germany L 
Mentz or Mayence, Germany 


Merida, Extremadura, 
. Meflina, Sicily 


Spain 


Metz, Lorrain, Germany 
Mexice, - North-America 
St. Michael, /ce Archangel 


Midnick, Samogitia, P 
Milan, Italy ws 


oland 


Minſki, Lithuania, Poland 
Minorc: Iſland, Mediterranean 


Mirando, Portugal 
Mittau, Courland 
Modena, Italy 


Montpelier, Languedoc, France 
Mons, Spaniſh-Provinces 


Monfliers,, Savoy, Italy 
Monaco, Genoa, Italy 


Mondonedo, Gallicia, Spain 
Morlaix, Bretagne, France 
Moſcow, Capital of Moſcovy 
Moulins, Lionois, France 
Mouſol, near Old Nineveh 
Molhauſen, Saxony, Germany 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany. 


Munchen or Munick, Bavaria, German 


Murcia, Spain 


Namur, Flanders 


Nancy, Lorrain, France 
Nanatz, Bretagne, France 


Nankin or Nanquin, C 
Naples, Italy 
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Napoli di Romania 
Narva, Livonia, Sweden 
Narbonne, Languedoc, France 
Naſſaw, Upper. Rhine, Germany 
Nevers, Orleanois, France 
Newbury, Swabia, Germany 
Newhauſel, Hungary 
Newmark, Tranſilvania | 
Nice or Nizza, Piedmont, Italy 
Nigepoli, Bulgaria, Turkey 
Niſmes, Languedoc, France 
Niſſa, Servia, Turkey 
Norwich, Englanetg 
Norkoping, Gothland, Sweden 
Notteburg, Ingria, Sweden 
Novogrod, Weliki, Ruſſia 
Nuremburg, Franconia, Germany 


ü O. 
 Ocrida, Albania, Turkey 
.Oleron, Gaſcony, France 
Olmutz, Bohemia, Germany 
St. Omer's, France 


"4 


* 
, 
ed. 
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Latitude.” 


— SAO 


158 55 N 


42 50 N 
46 50 N 


148 10 N 
48 15 N 


Onſpack or Anſpack, Franconia, Germany 48 50 N 


Orange, Provence, France 
Oran, Barbary, Africa 
Orbitello, Tuſcany, Italy 
Oreſca, ſee Notteburg 
Orenſe, Gallicia, Spain 
Oriheda, Murcia, Spain 
Orleance, Orleanois, France 
Orvieto, Papacy, Italy 
Oſnaburg, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Otranto, Naples, Italy 
Oudenard, Flanders 
Oviedo, Aſturia, Spain 
Oxford, England 


; : P. 
Padua, Italy 
Paderborn, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Palencia, Leon, Spain, 
Palermo, Sicilß 
Pampelona, Spain 


50 o N 


a 
Longitude 
37.39 NA2z2 30 E 


30 30 E 


35 30 NIS 5 W 
42 15 NIII 56 E 
4 10 N|.7 20 
37 80M o 20 W 
47 45 NI 1 50 E 
42 27 N13 10 E 
52 10 NI 8 20 E 
40 52 N18 50 E 
50 46 NI 3 20 E 
43 10 N 5 50 
51 48 NI 1 12 W 
| 
35 32 N12 25 E 
51 30Ntg oE 
42 o NI 4 10 W 
[37 26 N13 45 E 
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Panama, America 

Papoul, Languedoc, France 

Paris, France | 

Parma, Italy 

Paſſaw, Bavaria, Germany 

Pau, Gaſcony, France 

S. Paul de Tricaſter, France 

Pavia, Milan, Italy 

Pekin, China 

Perpignan, Catalonia, Spain 
Pergamos, Natolia, Aſia 

Perugia, Italß 

Peſt, on the Danube over againſt Buda 
Peter -Waradin, Sclavonia 
Peterſburgh, Ruſſia 
Philippopoli, Romania, Turkey 
Philadelphia, Natolia, Aſia 
Pignerol, Upper-Dauphine, France 
Piombino, Tuſcany, Italy 

Piſa, Tuſcany, Ttaly . 
Placentia, Parma, Italy 

Placenza, Biſcay, Spain 

Plazentia, Extremadura, Spain * 
Pleſkow, Ruſſia CE 
Ploczko, Poland | 
Poitiers, Orleanois, France 
Policaſtro, Naples, Italy 
Porto or Oporto, Portugal 
Port-Royal, Jamaica 
Poſega, Sclavonia 

Prague, Bohemia, Germany 
Preſburgh, Hungary 


Quebeck, Canada 
St. Quiatin, Picardy, France 


ES 09s 1 N. 
Raab or Rab, Bavaria, Germany 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Ratiſbon, Bavaria, Germany 


Ravenna, Italy 


Regio, Calabria, Italy 
Rennes, Bretagne, France 


A TABLE: 


Latitude. 


I 10 
42 12 


48 45 


8 
N 
N 


ü 


————— 


ä 


11 
14 
O 


Longitude. 
82 30 W 
2 8 E 
2 20 E. 
o E 
18 E 


A111 


Rethel, Champagne, France 
Rheims, Champagne, France 
Rhodes-Ifland, Archipelago 
Riga, Livonia 2 
Roche], Orleanois, France 


Rhodes or Rhodez, Guienne, France 


ROME, Italy | 

Roſes, Catalonia, Spain 

Roſiene, Poland | 

Roſanno, Naples, Italy 

Rotterdam Holland | 
Roun or Roan, Normandy, France 


S. 

Saintes, Guienne, France 
Saltſburgh, Bavaria, Germany 
Salamancha, Leon, Spain 
Salonichi, Theſſalonica, Turkey 
Salucces, Piedmont, Laie | 
Salerno, Naples, Italy 
Sallee, Africa 
Samarcand, Tartary 
Sandomir, Poland | 
Santillana, Aſturia, Spain 
Saragoſa, Arragon, Spain 
Saraio, Boſnia, Turkey 
Sardis, Natolia, Aſia 
Savona, Genoa, Italy 
Scanderoon, /ce Alexandretta +» 
Schaffhauſen, Switzerland, Germany 
Scopia, Servia, Turkey 
Scutari, Albania, Turkey 
Sebenico, Dalmatis, Turkey 
Segedin, Hungary 
Segovia, Old-Caſtile, Spain 
Sens, Champagne, France 
Setines, /ee Athens 
Seville, Andaluſia, Spain 
Severin, Naples, I 
Siam, Eaſt-Indies 
Sienna, Tuſcany, Italy 
Sigel, 8 * | 

Siliſtra, Bulgaria, Turkey 
Siradia, Poland | 
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Siſteron, Provence, France 
Slezwick, Denmark 
Smolenſko, Moſcovy 

Smyrna, Natolia, Aſia 

SOLE, Moldavia, Turkey 
Soiffons, France 

Sophia, Bulgaris, Turkey 
Soraw, Bohemia, Germany 
Spalatra, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Spires, Upper- Rhine, Germany 
Spoletto, Italy 

Stetin, Pomerania, Germany 
Stives, Achaia, Turkey 
Stockholm, Sweden 

Straſburg, Upper- Rhine, e 
Stutgart,/ Suabia, Germany . 
Sultzback, Bavaria, Germany 
E Sicily 


T 
Tangier,  Birbary, Africa 
Targoviſco, Turkey 
Taranto, Naples, Italy 
Tarragon, Catalonia, Spain 
Tavaſtus, Sweden 
Tavira, Algarve, Portugal 
Temeſwaer, Hungary 
Tervel, Arragon, Spain 
Tetuan, Fez, Africa 
Thebes, ſee Stives | 
Fholouſe or Tolouſe, e France 
Thorn, ' Poland 
'Fhyatirs, Natolia, Aſia 
Tirol, Auſtria, Germany 
Fokay, Hongary p 
Toledo, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Tortoſa, Catalonia, Spain 
Torneo, or Torno, Lapland 
Tours, Orleanois, France 
Toulon, Province, France 
Tournay, Flanders 
Trent, 'Auſtria, Germany 
Frevigno, Italy 7 5 
Frebes or Triefs, Lower Rhine, Germany 
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Latitude. 
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| 8 
6 0 E 
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Tripoli, A Africa W Þy 
Troppo, er Troppaw, Bohemia, Germany, | 
Troyes, Champagne, France 
'Tudela, Navarre, Spain 
Tunis, Barbary, Africa 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy 
TW Mn ee 


1 Wo V. , 
Valance, 3 e 
Valencia, Valencia, Spain 
Valladolid, Old-Caſtile, Spain 
Vallona, Albany, Turke7ß 
Vannes, Bretagne, France 
Vaudemont, Lorrain, Germany 
Udine, Venice, Italy N 
Vendoſme Orleanois, France 
Vence, Provence, France 
Venloe, Gelderland 
Venice, Italy,, 
Verdun, Lorrain, Germany 
Vercelli, Piedmont, Italy 
Verona, Venice, Italy 
Vic, Lionois, France 
Vicenza, Venice, Ital7ß 
Viddin, Walachia, Turkey 
Vienna, Auſtria, Germany 
Vienne, Dauphine, France 
Vatalio, Macedonia, Turkey 
Vitoria, Biſcay, Spain 
Viterbo, Papacy, Italy _ 
Ulm, -Suabia,- Germany - 
Upfal, Sweden, | 
Urbino, Italy | 
Uſcopia, Servia, Turkey 
Utrecht, Holland | 
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Warſaw, Poland | 
Waradin, /ze Peter- Waradin 
Warhuys, Norway 
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* 
* : 7 
* . 
® . 


Waterford, Ireland 
Weimer, Saxony, Geimany 
Weſel, Weſtphalia, Germany 
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Lass, Lon 
gitude. 
MEE) be 
48. 5 N 416 
35 30 N12 40 K 
4150 def l 
Kannen 3 
145 oN 4 6 E 
"122 1404.8 
47 40 NI 2 30 E 
4 4s 5 "5 5 
51 10 N 6 8 E 
45 36 N 12 50 E 
45 25 N 12 0 E 
45 20 N 3 30 E 
45 6 Na 20 E 
| 2 12 - 21 30 E 
10 6 N 45 K 
11 % 
20 EU 
$9 55 0 18 30 E 
43 44 13 15 E 
42 3 21 10 E 
o 
52 10 N 22 O E 
71 7 29 1 
53 N 7 8 W 
50 42 Nji2 5 E 
| oE 
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Db 5 Latitude. Longitude. 
Wey tendenz, Trankivania, Turkey $46 4 21 20 E 
Wiborg, r „Denmark 56 25 NI 9 20 E 
Wiborg, Finland, Sweden NIE} XI320 OE 
Wihitz, Croatia, /Turkey _ O N14 20 E 
Wiſbuy, Gothland, Sweden 30 Nfz 
Wittenbergh, Saxony, German 5 13-15 'E 
Wolfenbuttel, Brunſwick, Germany [ce No 45 E 
Wormes, German bY VI 8 28 E 
Warlay or Wirtbarg, Francon. n. 49 20 VI10 10 E 


f Th 
York, iii 
Yvica, Mediterranean 


2. 
Zamora, "HAS Spain 
Zara, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Zalmar, Hungary 
Zell, Lunenburgh, Germany 
Zolnock, Hungary | 
Zurick, Switzerland, Germany 
Zutphen, Gelderlaud, Holland. 
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